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PROGRESS OF THE NATION, 



INTRODUCTION. 



It must, at all times, be matter of great interest and 
utility to ascertain the means by which any Community 
has attained to eminence among nations. To inquire 
into the progress of circumstances which have given 
pre-eminence to one's own country would almost seem 
to be a duty. If this remark may be applied with pro- 
priety to any people and to any age, assuredly it may be 
80 applied to this country and to the present generation, 
by which have been made the greatest advances in civi- 
lization that can be found recorded in the annals of 
mankind. 

The task here pointed out has usually been left to 
be executed by the historian, writing in some age sub- 
sequent to that embraced in his inquiries, and it has 
been urged in support of this practice, that it is only 
after events have been cleared from the mists in which 
they are too commonly enveloped by party feelings or 
personal interests, that a sober and dispassionate estimate 
can be formed of their importance and tendency. To a 
certain extent, and within some limitations, this opinion 
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is doubtless well-founded, and if the inquiry which it is 
proposed to pursue in the foHowing pages were cotineeted 
with party feelings or opinione, or if the results were 
made to rest for confirmation upon deductions drawn 
from abstruae or fanciful theories, very little practical 
utility could be expected to attend the task. Such, 
however, is not the intention of this work, nor are inch 
the means by which its object is proposed to be accom- 
plished. 

To point out the progress of the nation, — not of this 
or that eectiou of its inkabitants, hut the progress of 
the whole social system in all its various departments, 
and as affecting all its various interests, — is the olijecf 
proposed, while the means employed for its accomplish- 
ment will, as far as possible, be sought for in well authen- 
ticated facta, and the conclusions which these suggest 
will be supported by pn pi h h fwl hla 

general been recognised by m n a 

Many circumstance n p h d 

vantage of adapting th n m f 1 j. 

century as the point of me h b g h q es 

which it is thus proposed to set ou foot. 

This limitation has been principally influenced by the 
fact of the legislative union between Great Britain and 
Ireland having taken effect from the first day of the 
century, an event by which the different divisions of the 
United Kingdom were first brought under one uniform 
system of government, so far at least as to enable writers 
upon pubHc economy to consider the two islands as one 
country, each being thenceforth necessarily and inune- 
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diately affected by the situation and progrefis of the 
other. 

Another motive, which has had a considerable weight 
in thus limiting the period of inquiry, will be found in 
the fact, that the materials which can be brought 
in aid of a labour of this kind, and which relate to the 
occurrences of the present century, are vastly superior 
in amount and value to those that are to be collected 
from any existing records of earlier date. In support 
of this assertion, it will be sufficient to mention the 
decennary enumerations of the population, the earliest of 
which, as regards Great Britain, was made in 1801. 
These returns have supplied an amount of information 
fiir greater than any before possessed upon a subject 
the consideration of which enters more or less into 
every question connected with national affairs. 

If the foregoing circumstances had not been sufficient 
to determine the propriety of thus limiting the proposed 
inquiries in point of time, the fact that one-half of the 
period chosen was passed in a state of war, while in the 
other half this country has enjoyed profound peace, would 
equally have led to the adoption of that limit as afford- 
ing an opportunity for making a comparison between the 
tendency of those opposite conditions of social existence 
to promote or retard the progress of society in its various 
relations, whether commercial, financial, political, or 
moral. 

It is proposed then to consider what has been the 
progress of the nation from the commencement of the 
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ninclceiith century, under eight general heads of inquiry. 
These are— 

1. Population. 

2. Piotluction — agricultural and manufacturing. 

3. Interchange, including internal communication and 
trade, external communication and commerce, currency, 
wages, &c. 

4. Public revenue aud expenditure. 

5. Conaumption, under which head will be considered 
(he expenditure of individuals for their pecaoniil enjoy- 
ment, aud of BocieticB or combinations of individuals for 
promoting the general convenience ; as well as the quan- 
tities and value of commodities eonsumed, 

6. Accumulation — as shown by the increase of national 
works and buildings, of commercial and agricultural 
slock, and of articles which minister to the comfort and 
convenience of individuals. 

1. Moral progress, exhibiting the state of the kingdom 
ill regard to crime, its amount, prevention, and punish- 
ment; the progress of education, and the advancement 
of literature and the fine arts. 

8. The extent and condition of our Colonies and fo- 
reign dependencies. 

Towards the illustration of these various points, par- 
liamentary and other official records will be used as far 
as practicable, and these records fortunately are siiflS- 
cient in number, extent, and variety, to afford data upon 
nearly all the subjects which it is proposed to embrace. 
The extensive inquiries that have been instituted from 
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year to year by the Imperial Parliament, upon almost 
every branch of the national interests, have made avail- 
able to our purpose an amount of testimony drawn 
from the most intelligent and experienced quarters, 
such as no other country or government in the world 
has ever brought together. Individual members of the 
legislature have likewise been accustomed to call upon 
our public departments for the production of various de- 
tails, with the view of elucidating all matters that in 
any way affect either the interests of particular classes 
of their constituents, or those of the community at large. 
And recently, the executive government has established 
a department for the collection and systematic arrange- 
ment of information for the use of the legislature and 
the public, which has been instrumental in bringing to 
light and classifying a considerable amount of informa- 
tion upon nearly every topic that is connected with the 
apparent condition of society. 

These various channels of information have been dili- 
gently explored, and will be freely used, wherever they 
can be made available to the purpose in view ; nor will 
recourse be had to any less conclusive testimony, except 
where official records are wanting, or for the purpose of 
corroborating those records in cases where they may 
seem to call for confirmation. 
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SECTION 1. POPULATION. 



Chapter I. 

Uncertainty of information previous to present century — Summary 
of Population in Great Britain, 1801, ISll, 1821, and 1831--Iu 
Ireland, 1821 and 1831 — Rate of increase — Proportion of Males 
and Females — Population of France, and rate of its increase — 
Proportion of Deaths in England — In various countries — Mor- 
tality of young persons — Mortality in Manchester — In Middle- 
sex — In England and Wales — Mortality with reference to ages 
— Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages in England, 1801 — 1830— 
Proportions in different Counties. 

The information that existed respecting the numbers of 
the inhabitants of this country was exceedingly vague and 
imperfect up to the end of the 18th century. Till then, 
indeed, all knowledge upon the subject of our popula- 
tion was little more than conjecture. In the course of 
the nth century the value of correct information upon 
this interesting head of inquiry began to be felt and 
acknowledged, and in the following century attempts were 
made to deduce the increase, or otherwise, of the popula- 
tion from the difference between the births and burials 
which had occurred in each decennary period, commenc- 
ing from the year 1100. It is clear that this plan alone, 
even if followed with absolute accuracy, could not at any 
time be relied on for exhibiting the actual numbers of 
the people, since one chief element of the computation, 
the number of people existing at the date from which 
the computation commenced, was unascertained. But 
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it is well known, also, that a considerable portion of 
the people in England have never been accustomed to 
avail themselves of the system of voluntary registration 
of their chihlren. Hence computations from such ma- 
terials could be considered only as approximations to- 
wanls the establishment of data upon this leading branch 
of social economv. 

Previous to the census of 1801, there existed no 
ojficiai returns of the population of either England or 
Scotland, and the earliest enumeration in Ireland took 
place in 1813. The answers obtained under the popu- 
lation acts which have been put in f<wce during the pre- 
sent century, have, however, rescued the question of the 
amount of our |wpu1ation from the ohscnritr in which it 
was previously involvctl, and have furnished data of the 
nu>»t valuable kind as the gPOumV-woik for various poli- 
tical calouUtions. 

The result of the enumeritioii of the people which 
was made in lSt)l was ai tirsi impugned as to its aocur 
racy by seveitil writers ; b^it alihouch it is probable that 
in this limt attempt to i^erform an aiduous operation some 
errors would l^ cxMumiiied,. we are warranted, by the 
niMiuli of sulvMH^uent euumenit>o«»s in believing that the 
(Tusus of \S1>1 was not tar troa^ cotmcl. The presump- 
tnuK iudifv^U wvmM l¥^ that aity envMrs that might have 
lH>eu made would W e.Ttv«« ^^'^ ^wusstan^ whereas the 
obje\'tious that werv" aciuaHy niMMie all wient to charge 
th«> enumeration wiih uuKNrumcy in an opposite direc- 
Uon. The i^it^meut that has Kmn ets^blished by sub- 
»«Htueut euunterativMts in the piv^aesssiTe rstes of increase 
of *u\HN>*»ive tW\YUuar\ I'Wii^b aflwis the be«t evidence 
of w Im'h the subjltvt is <c«|>iiiKle in fiiv^Mur of the general 
awur*^\ y of IW tir^t avvvtuni. 

In ns^inim tKi^ v^miix^xyist h«i« alMkd »»» Mr. Rick- 
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man gives the following explanation in the preface to 
his Abstract of the Answers and Returns made un- 
der the Act of 1831, a work of great labour, and of the 
highest merit. 

** Throughout England and Wales the questions were 
issued to the * Overseers of the Poor ' (an office esta- 
blished in the year 1752, and too well known for expla- 
nation to Englishmen), in the administration of which 
office these overseers are bound to relieve, at the ex- 
pense of their several parishes or townships, all the poor 
who can substantiate their claim to such relief. A 
considerable scarcity had occurred in the year 1795-6, 
and this was aggravated almost to famine in the year 
1800-1 ; that is to say, the defective harvest of 1800 
raised the price of wheat to 110^. per quarter, whereas 
the average price of the preceding ten years had been 
545. per quarter. The poor, therefore, applied in aug- 
mented numbers to the overseers, and as relief was 
usually afforded according to the number of children 
maintainable by each applicant, the overseers could not 
fail to be informed of the full number of every family, 
infants included, in March, 1801 (the time when the 
Enumeration Act of 1800 was carried into effect); and 
in parishes not unusually large, were almost able to 
state the population from their personal knowledge — 
certainly able to detect any attempt at falsehood in an- 
swering the inquiry made by themselves, from house to 
house ; while in families above the necessity of applying 
for relief, the number of children and servants is too 
well known to be falsified with success, did any con- 
ceivable temptation exist for misrepresentation. Add to 
this, that the overseers acted under the obligation of an 
oath to make returns according to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, and that in most cases there are 
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two or more overseers in each parish who must be pre- 
sumed to concur in wilful falsehood, before the truth of 
their returns can be fairly questioned. It is almost 
needless to add, that the expense of relieving the poor 
in England and Wales, which in the year 1800 ap- 
proached the sum of four millions sterling, had become 
six millions in 1811, and exceeded that sum in 1821; 
and in the year ending March, 1831 (ten weeks before 
the enumeration took place), the relief of the poor had 
amounted to 6,800,000/., so that the overseers of the 
poor have had but too much reason to exercise habitual 
vigilance as to the number of the children ever since the 
Pop\ilatiou Acts became decennial. 

•• The poor laws of Scotland are not in such active 
operation as to require the appointment of special offi- 
cer*, but the machinery for the execution of the Popu- 
lation Act has lieen usually deemed more perfect there 
than in KttglaiuK inasmuch as it is committed to the care 
of \\w otHcinl schoolmaster of each parish, an institution 
)H^c\diar to Scotland, which has existed in fiill vigour 
MlntH^ th« year 1696 ; and as the office of precentor and 
olf^rk of th<!» |)art)chial s^^s^km for poor relief is often 
(>on\bli\tHl with that of schoolmaster, the personal know- 
W{\^ <»f tlu^ number of children in every family apper- 
(nlujk to th^ »chm)lmaster in Scotland almost as ef- 
ft^(Hui\lly w% to tho ov^r»e«r in Eiu^and*; and the habit 
of f^K\darity, togt^th^ with the official knowledge of 
writing tiiul arithmetic, implied in the character of 

*^ tUiUdiilt^riUif Ikf^ v«ry ^mmII mumW of tbe fiunilies, or rather 
ut' \\\\^ {\\\\[\{\\\\^U ^fwr A whol« fftmily is seldom or never so sup- 
|U»HMihi whv» v^Hvivv wUcf ftvm th« (MurachUl session in most of 
\\\\^ HM\U\\ \M^viith«'«, wo (««Kid\At opt^ortumtks of knowing the 
IMMUltin^ wt \\\<^ \HH\)vW csftA b« «ttrit!>\it«d t« the schoolmaster from 
tlitt t«ifi>uiM»tanv« viT hU ftUiv^ Um 
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BchoolmaBter, renders the population returns of Scotland 
quite as authentic, and obviously more methodical, 
than those obtained from the overseers of the poor in 
England." 

The general accuracy of the population returns in 
Great Britain may thus be said to be placed beyond 
reasonable doubt, so that calculations founded upon and 
fairly deduced from those returns may be received with 
confidence as evidence upon all those branches of in- 
quiry which are capable of being elucidated by 
them. 

The following table exhibits a summary of the num- 
bers of inhabitants in the counties of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, respectively, with the number of men em- 
ployed in the army, navy, and commercial marine at 
each of the four enumerations that have been made 
during the present century, showing the actual and per- 
centage increase that has occurred in each decennary 
period. 



• 

Eagluid 

Walea 


1801 


1811 


18il 1881 


Number. ' Number. 


2 «j 

14.50 
18.97 
18.98 

• • 


Number. 


lacreRte 
per cent. 


Number. 


S *> 

Sg 
£1 

16 84 
12.86 
18. 

• • 

14-91 
15.45 


8^1.484 0,588^27 
541,546, 611,788 

1,590.068! 1,805,688 
470,598 640,500 


11,861,487 

717,488 

8,008,456 

319,800 


18.05 
17.27 
15.98 

• • 

14.12 
15.71 


13,091,005 

806.182 

8,865,114 

277,017 


Scotland 

Army, Navy, &c. 

Females 


10,948,646 18,506.803 


15.11 

14.15 




14,891,681 


16.539,318 


5,492,854 6,269,650 


7,254,613 


8,875,780 



The statement of the number of the army and navy, 
and of the actual numbers and the increase of females 
exclusively, as found at each enumeration, has been given 
in this table, because it affords a more accurate view of 
the progressive increase of the population than could be 
otherwise obtained. It would be manifestly vn-ong to 



exclude from the Btatcmenl the numliers employed in 
the army and on the sen; but it might lead us into 
error, if the progressive rate of increase were measured 
by iiicluding, as one of the elements of the computation, 
B portion of the population bo fluctuating as to numbers 
end ait nation. 

This objection is obviated by estimating the progres- 
sive increase upon the numbers of that part of the ]io- 
pulalion which is atalionary, and the propriety of this 
method of procee<liiig will be rendered obvious if we 
observe the discrepancy exhibited in the foregoing table 
between ihe proportionate number of females in 1811 
and the nunibera stated in the other three enomerationa. 
In each of these three periods the excess in the number 
of females over males agrees witli the ttilly established 
law of population, whereas in ISll there is a small pre- 
dominance in the number of males. It is shown hy the 
table, that at the period in question the number of males 
employed in the army, navy, &c. was far greater tlian it 
was at either of the other periods, and this fact will fully 
account for the apparent departure from the usual propor- 
tions between the sexes, a considerable portion of soldiers 
being drawn from that part of the kingdom — Ireland, 
which is not included in the foregoing estimate, besides 
which a considerable, but unascertained, number of sea- 
men employed in our merchant service during ISII were 
foreigners. 

The returns of the population of Ireland made under 
the Act of 1813 were so imperfect that it would be im- 
proper to found any argument upon them ; and the fol- 
lowing; table has accordingly been constnicted with 
reference to the enunierutions of 1821 and 1831 only. 
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Lelntier... 
IIuDnter. . . 

Ulster 

Connaugbt. 


1821. 


1831. 


Male*. 


Female*. 


Total. 


Male*. 


Females 


TotaL 


Actual 
Increase. 


Per Ct. 
Incr. 


859,798 
960,119 
968,061 
653,948 


897.694 

975,493 

1,030,433 

556,281 


1.757.492 927.877 
1,9:^,612 1.093,411 
1.993,4941.113,094 
1,110,229 660,498 


981,836 
1,133,741 
1,173,528 

683.416 


1.909,713 
2.^27.152 
2.286.62*J 
1,343,914 


152.221 
291,540 
288,128 
233,685 


8.6G 
15. 
14.42 
21. 


3341,926 


3,459,901 


6,801.8273,794.880 


3,972.521 


7,767.401 965,674 


14.19 



The result of these two tahles shows that the popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland, which in 1821 
amounted to 21,193,458, was at the last enumeration 
in 1831, 24,304,799, showing an actual increase in the 
numhers of 3,111,341 souls in ten years ; the per cent- 
age rate of increase during that interval being 1 4.68, or 
very nearly one and a half per centum per annum. 

It appears, further, that the rate of increase has been 
greatest in England; that Ireland has followed next; 
that in Scotland the rate has not equalled that of Ire- 
land ; and that in Wales the numerical progress of the 
population has been less than in any other part of the 
kingdom. There is, however, but little diflference be- 
tween Scotland and Wales in this respect, and in fact 
the difference in the rate of increase during the decen- 
nary period between 1811 and 1821 was in favour of 
Wales. 

To appreciate fully the condition and progress of the 
country as indicated by the foregoing tables, it is neces- 
sary to carry back the inquiry to the result of the com- 
putations made, as already mentioned, from the registers 
of baptisms and burials during the eighteenth century. 
For this purpose the following table is given by Mr. 
Rickman on the authority of Mr. Finlayson, the Actuary 
to the National Debt Office, who has been engaged for 
a series of years in a sedulous investigation of the law 

c 



of mortality, and has in the course of his inquiries Bub- 
jeclcd the materials thus furnished to every test sug- 
gested by the present connparativelj advanced state of 
phyeiCBl and statiatical ECience. 



I.1TI0N 


OF EHO^ABD AND 


Walk 


■ KCl.UniNt 


TUB 


tVr, AND MkKCIIINT iJERYICE, IN THE UIUDLE OF El 


ElKAasQlVEB. 


Vf«.. 


Nu.be. 


iS"™ 


V..r.. 


Number. 


S'.'str. 


1700 


a,134,»lG 


_ 


1760 


M73,?30 


7.28 


1710 


r.,066,337 




1770 


7,a2.-,5S6 


11.54 


1720 


S,345,351 


5.50 


1780 


7,814,827 


8.12 


1730 


5,687,933 


6.41 


I7!)0 


8,540,7.33 


9.29 


1740 


6,«2V05 


2.49 


iBOO 


9,187,176 


7.56 


1750 


6,039,684 


3.60 









It will be seen, from this statement, how slowly, when 
compared with later periods, the population increased 
during the last century. The computation made for the 
middle of lllO even eihibils a decrease during the ten 
preceding years. The country was indeed at war during 
the greater part of that period, but hoBtilitiea were not 
then conducted upon so extensive a scale as they 
have since been without causing any important check 
to be ^veo to the natural increase of the )jopulation. 
Neither was there in the period referred to any con- 
siderable rise or fluctuation in the prices of provi- 
sions, and in each of the years the exports of wheat 
were considerably in excess of the imports. The in- 
crease of population in the first half of the last century 
appears to have been 905,308, or n-f- per cent., while 
in the second half it amounted to 3,141,492, or 52 ,V 
per cent. 

For the purpose of comparison with the corresponding 
number of years in the present cenlnry, it may be stated 
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that the mcrease during thirty years, from 1710 to 1800, 
is computed to have amounted to 1,959,590, or 2^^q 
per cent.; while the actual increase in England and 
Wales in the same space of time, between 1801 and 
1831, as found by enumeration, reached to 5,024,207 
souls, or 56|- per cent. 

The following statement shows the total number of 
persons, distinguishing males from females, who were 
living in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
British islands of Guernsey, &c., at the enumeration 
of 18^1. 



England 

Wdes 

Scotland 

Army, Navy, &c. 



Total of Great Britain .... 
Irslano. 

Leinster 

BIuDster. . , 

Ulster 

Connaaght. . . « 

Total of Ireland. 

Total of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Island of Guernsey, &c. 

Jersey 

Man 

Total of British Islands. . 

Total of United Kingdom. 



Maleii. 


Fbmales. 


Total No. 
of Persons. 


Males aOTcs* 
and upwards' 


6,376,627 
394,563 

1,114,816 
277,017 


6,714,378 

411.619 

1,250,298 

« • . . 


13,091,005 

806,182 

2365.1 14 

277.017 


3,199,984 
194,706 
549,821 
. • • 


8,163,023 


8,376,295 


16,539,318 


3,944,511 


927.877 
1,093.41 1 
1,113,094 

660,498 


981.836 
1,133.741 
1,173,528 

683.416 


1,909,713 
2.227,152 
2,286,^;22 
1,343,914 


465.953 
542.200 
640,479 
319,133 


8,794.880 


3,972,521 


7,767.401 


1,867,765 


11.967,903 


12,348.816 


24,306,719 


5,812<276 


11.988 
17,006 
19,560 


14.145 

19.676 
21,440 


26.128 
36.582 
41,000 


6,286 
8.747 
9,630 


48,549 


65.161 


103,710 


24,613 


12,006,452 


12,403,977 


24,410,429 


5,836.889 



It appears from the foregoing table, that the proportion 
between the sexes differs in the different parts of the 
kingdom : 

Males. Females. Males of 20 yrs. 
ThtiB, in England, the proportion is^ 48.71 51.29 24.44 

Wales 48.94 

Scotland 47.14 

„ 6. Britain (includ. army, &c.) 49.36 



*) 



99 



51.06 24.15 

52.86 23.24 

50.64 25.52 

c2 
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la IicLuiid, tike pcofpoctaoa B...... ..4&^ i!.!^ 14JM 

„ G. Bcitaia aad iicLuxi 4!}j!]} siLill :M5I 

^ GoRnser -C5.5fi j-l.I-t "JS-sr 

„ J^rney.* 46.49 3JJ51 il^I 

^IJeofMiB 47X1 5±« 23.4* 

Btitbh LsUods AAjil 3il» .3J^ 

United Kin^^dum 49.15 30jiS iX91 

The propordoa between the two 9exe» in the whole of 
France at the last census was 4^.94 males tu 51.06 fe- 
males : showing a greater disparity than exista in the 
United Kingdom ; while in Spain^ according ta the cen- 
sus of 1803> the latest to which we have acces, in which 
the numbers of the different sexes are distinscoiahed — 
the diflSarence was exceedingly minute, scarcely more, 
iudeed> than 1 in lOOy the proportion of males being 
49.72 and of females 50.25?. In the Cnited States of 
Amenca> the numbers of free white persona, at the 
euumeratiou of 1S2<)> were, of males 3^995:053, and 
of females 3>S6(5*657» shoeing precisely the reverse 
of what appear to be the relative nimibers in this 
Couutry> the proportions being 30.82 moles and 49.18 
females. 

The census taken for tlie United Kingdom, in 1821, 
gives 10>159>644 as the number of males, and 10,714,514 
as the luuuber of females then living, showing the pro- 
|H>rtiou Wtwecti the two sexes to be 48.67 maks to 
51.J13 females. At that period (1821) the ages were 
Kiveu \\\ classes^ as far as related to the inhabitants of 
Ureat Uritatt^ but u«>t with completeness, the returns 
Mu^ \\\ fuct dcficietit to the extent of 1,584,954 per- 
iK*u» ^Rfh^HM? a^es are uot stated, 743,126 of whom were 
luaWa umi MU^2^ females. If allowance be made for 
I Hill di^^flvivncy^ ou the «up|HnMtion that it applies in equal 
|iif^|H)«riH>u W every cla^s of sges> it will then appear that 
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the males, 20 years of age and upwards, who were living 
in Great Britain in 1821, bore the proportion of 239 to 
1000 of the whole population, which agrees entirely with 
the projjortiou established for the whole kingdom in 
1831, as already shown. 

The mode at present employed for ascertaining the 
progress of the population in France is the same as that 
by which the population of England and Wales has 
been calculated for the eighteenth century ; and the law 
of that country respecting the registrations of births and 
burials is so strictly enforced that there is good reason 
for relying upon the general accuracy of the computations 
derived from those documents. It would not be satis- 
factory to draw any comparison between the population 
rettims of France and those of our own country during 
the last 30 years, owing to the great changes made during 
a part of that time in the extent of the French territory; 
but we may obtain satisfactory means of comparison by 
carrying back the inquiry 10 years further, to a time 
before additions were made to the territory of the ancient 
monarchy. 

In 1791 a committee of the Constituent Assembly, 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring concerning the 
population of the kingdom, reported that it amounted 

to 26,363,000 

In 1817, when France had again been re- 
duced by the treaty of Paris to its ancient 
limits, the population returns gave a total 

of 29,217,465 

In 1825 the numbers were . . . 30,451,187 

And in 1831, when the last computation 
was made, France contained a population 

of 32,560,934 

c 3 



amounteti 

S>ml„. ,,urcenl. 

Id 40 yrs., bctw. 119! and 1831, to fi,!91,934, or 23^ 

26 yrs., lietw. 1191 and ISll, to 2,854,465, or lOf 

8 yfs.. betw, ISII and 1825, to 1,233,722, or 4^ 

6 yrs., betw. 1825 and 1831, to 2,109,747, or 7 

[t will 1)6 seen that these rates of jncreaae arc widely 

different from those which have marked the progress of 

jiopulatioii in this kingdom. In the 40 years previous to 

1831 t!ie increase of numbers in England and Wales was 

equal to 62J per cent., showing an advantage in ftivour 

of England ill the proportion of eight to three. If the 

comparison be made with reference to the period between 

1817 and 1831, it will be fjund that, while the increase 

in the French population was 11.44 percent, in 14 years, 

or after the rate of about eight-tenths per cent. (.82) 

annually, the increase in the United Kingdom was 

after the rate of about 1^ per cent. (!,58) annually. 

According to these rates of increase, the population of 

the United Kingdom would double itself in about 48 

years, while, at the rate experienced in France, a similar 

effect would not be produced in leas than 88 years. 

In both countries the increase here stated has been the 
result, not of an increased proportion of births, for in 
fact the births, if calculated with relation to the numbers 
of the people, have diniiniahed, but to a diminished pro- 
jiortion of deaths. In France the births, which in 1817 
were in the proportion of 1 in 31, were, in 1834, in the 
proportion of 1 in 334; while the deaths, which in 1817 
were I in 39i,were diminished in 1834 to 1 in 41. In 
England the proportions of births and deaths, at differ- 
ent periods since the beginning of the centurj-, have 
been as follows : — 
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For ten years preceding 1811, Births, one in 31^ 

Deaths, one „ 53f 

„ 1821, Births, one „ 31} 

Deaths, one „ 60^ 

„ 1631, Births, one „ 34^ 

Deaths, one „ 58^ 

The estimated proportions of deaths in the course of 
the preceding century were, 



] 700, one in 39^ 


1770, one in 41^ 


1710, one „ 36^, 


1780, one „ 41} 


1720, one ,,35} 


1785, one „ 4 If 


1730, one „ 31^ 


1790, one „ 45^ 


1740, oue „ 35 J 


1795, one ., 47^ 


1750, one „ 40| 


1800, one „ 47f 


1760, oue „ 41t 





Showing in this respect a continually diminishing mor- 
tality. This effect, so strongly indicative of amendment 
in the condition of the people, must be attributed to the 
concurrence of various causes. Among these may be 
mentioned, the less crowded state of our dwellings ; the 
command of better kinds of food and medical assistance; 
the superiority and cheapness of clothing; and pro- 
bably also, more temperate habits and greater personal 
cleanliness. One influential cause of the diminished 
rate of mortality will be found in the introduction of 
vaccination, which has had so powerful an effect in 
diminishing the rate of mortality among children : besides 
which, the extensive surface drainage which has been 
going forward in those parts of the country which, owing 
to the presence of stagnant waters, were once productive 
of intermittent fevers, has added to the general healthi- 
ness of the countr}\ 

The superiority of this country over others, in respect 
of the comparative rates of mortality, may be seen in 
the following statement of the annual proportions of 
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deaths to the whole population in the different countries 
named, which was communicated to Mr. Rickman by 
Sir Francis D'lvemois, a gentleman who has devoted 
his attention for many years to the elucidation of the 
various phenomena relating to the law of mortality. 

England and Wales, one death in 59 

Sweden and Denmark, Qne j, 48 

Holland and Belgium, one „ 43 

France „ „ one „ 40 

United States of America, one „ 37 

Prussia >, „ one „ 36 

Wurtemburg „ one „ 33 

In the following statement, extracted from a table 
inserted by Mr. Senior in his excellent preface to the 
" Foreign Communications" sent to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, are given, on competent authority, gene- 
rally official, various particulars relative to the population 
of countries in most parts of the world. 
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The prop^rtioiiate number of diildren born in any 
ecrantiy cannol be taken as a test of the condition of tbe 
people. It is weQ known that in climafeeH where the 
waste of human life is excessive from the combined 
caofies of diBeaae and poverty affecting the mass of the 
inhabituitB, the number of births is proportionately 
greater than is experienced in communities more fiiTour- 
ably drcumstanced. Frequently, and indeed almost 
always in <^ settled countries, the proportionate num- 
ber of births decreases with the advance of dvilizatioui 
and the more goieral diffusion of the conveniences and 
luxunes of life. In feet, the population does not so much 
increase because many are bom, as because few die. 

The bills of mortality for various parishes of the cities 
of London and Westminster, and some out-parishes in 
Middlesex and Surrey, have been kept with a great de- 
gree of accuracy for a long series of years, and afford the 
means for testiog this view of the subject by giving in 
Certain classes the ages at which persons have died in 
every year. An examination of these annual bills will 
show not only that the total number of deaths has de- 
creased in a most remarkable degree, relatively to. the 
amount of population, but also that the proportion of 
persons under 20 years of age in the whole number 
buried has been progressively diminishing. 

In the 10 years from 1151 to 1*760, the total number 
of burials ifithin the bills of mortality was 205,219, of 
whom 100,264, or 51 J per cent, were under 20 years 
uf iige. 

Under 20 jrs. 
Vrpm 1761 to 1770. 234,407 of whom 118,963 or 50f per cent 
.. 1771 ,. 1780. 214»605 ^ 112,133 or 52^ 
.1 17HJ » 1790. l*J«\690 ., 96,126 or 49 1 

.. 17U1 ., imH>> I9e»801 „ 98,104 or 49} 

II IHOI „ ISiO, 188>842 ^ 90,397 or 47| 



Tiam 1811 to 1820, IBO.^liS, of whom fa3,9J4 
„ 1821 „ 1830,2(19,091 „ 36,336 



34,IC9oc42i 



II Ifl not poaaihle to Btste the aumbers of perBoiiB 
«ho, at these several periods, have inhabited that part 
of the metrupolis which is included withiu the hills of 
mortality; uo precise calculation can therefore he given 
Ml tu the proportion of deaths nccnrring &t different 
intervals. It ia known, that the increase of inhabitants 
nnce the middle of the last century has been exceedingly 
great; while on the other hand there has been a de- 
crease in the number of deatha, not relatively to the 
amount of population, but positively. 

It Kill appear from inspection of the above table, that 
(he improvement in this respect which has been pro- 
•greanve since the middle of the last century, has become 
mnch more rapid since the beginning of (he present. 
Tlie diSerence observable between the proportionate num- 
ber of deaths under twenty, in the decade commencing 
with 1151, and in that ending with 1800, two periods 
the extremes of which are separated from each other by 
4 (pace of fifty years, showa an improvement of only I J 
. ; while the difference experienced in thethirty- 
Aree years that occnrred between ISOO and 1833, being 
Jlist two-lhirda of the former period, bIiowb an improve- 
'nent of 7^ per cent , the greater proportion of which 

M occurred within the last twenty-five years. If this 

te of progression should be inaintaiued until 1850, 
llhicli there appears no reason fcir doubting will be the 
, the proportionate mortality of the young will be 
flnninished in comparison with what it was in the corre- 
poading period of the last century, in the ratio of 382 
D 618. It roust be borne in mind, that the improve- 

tnt here spoken of a calculated upon the actual uuni- 
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ber of deaths amon^ the population ; and that to form a 
just estimate of the probability of life among the young 
at the present time as compared with former periods, the 
number of deaths occurring under twenty should be cal- 
culated not upon the number who have died, but upon 
the number of the entire population. The estimate given 
above merely compares one improvement with another, 
or rather shows which of the classes, the young or the 
old, has participated most largely in the improvement 
which has taken place. In 1780 the annual mortality 
of England and Wales was 1 in 40; in 1801, it was 1 
in 48; and in 1830 it had decreased to 1 in 58. Sup- 
posing these proportions, which have been established 
for the whole (5f England and Wales, to be applicable 
to London, (where the total annual mortality at present 
is 1 in 46,) we shall find the progressive decrease in 
the mortality of persons under 20 to have been as fol- 
lows : — 

In 1780 the deaths under 20 years of age were 1 in 76^ 
,,1601 „ „ „ 1 in 96^ 

,,1830 „ „ „ linl24} 

,,1833 „ „ „ 1 in 137 

being not much more than one-half of the proportion 
who died under 20 half a century ago. 

In noticing the subject of the mortality of children. 
Sir Francis D'lvernois observes,* " If the different 
States of Europe were to keep and publish every year an 
exact account of their population, carefully stating, in a 
separate column, the precise ages at which children have 
died, that separate column would exhibit the relative 
merits of the governments, as indicated by the compara- 
tive happiness of their subjects. A simple statement of 
figures would then be more conclusive upon this point 
than any other arguments that could be adduced." It 

* Tableau des Pertes, &c.cb. ii., p. 16. 
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is to be remembered, however, first, that a government 
cannot, with reason, be held to be the source of all 
the circumstances, favourable and unfavourable, which 
affect the happiness of a country ; and secondly, that 
the proposed comparison would at best only furnish an 
indication as to the conduct of the actual government of 
any country, not as to the permanent excellence of the 
constitution. 

It cannot be necessary to multiply evidence in order 
to prove the fact that the number of births has de- 
creased, and is still decreasing in proportion to the 
amount of population in this kingdom. Tlie abstracts 
of parish register returns made with so much care and 
ability by Mr. Rickman may be taken as conclusive 
proofs of the fact. 

It was for a long time the practice with political cal- 
culators to consider a great proportion of births among 
the people as being one of the surest signs of the country 
being in a flourishing condition. Under certain cir- 
cumstances there can be no doubt that an increase of 
numbers thus brought about is a favourable symptom. 
In thinly-peopled but fertile countries, and in newly- 
settled states, this will generally be the case; but it 
appears to be an error to consider a large proportion of 
births to be necessarily a symptom of improvement in 
well-peopled territories ; and it might with more truth be 
asserted that the contrary condition of a small proportion 
of births is more frequently indicative of prosperity in the 
mass of the people. In Ireland population increases 
almost as fast as in England, and mortality diminishes 
in its rate, yet the people improve but little in their con- 
dition. Circumstances which have increased the rate of 
mortality have always tended to increase likewise the 
number of births, an effect which is produced by the rise 

D 
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in the wages of labour following necessarily from a dimi- 
nution in the number of labourers, the class which for the 
most part furnishes the increased proportion of deaths. 

On the other hand, the increase of population which 
results from a diminishing proportion of deaths is an 
unerring sign of advancing prosperity in the people. 

The following table was given in evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons which sat in May, 
1830, to inquire concerning the returns under the Popu- 
lation Act. 





Population de- 


RurfAlB in thft 


Rates of 


Year. 


duced from 
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1780 


7,953,000 


198,300 
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Burials 
] 780- 1800. 


1 in 40. 10 


1780 


7,953,000 


192,000 


1 in 41.42 


1785 


8,016,000 


192,000 


1 in 41.75 


1790 


8,675,000 


192,000 


1 in 45. 18 


1795 


9,055,001) 

Enumerated 
population. 


192.000 

• 


1 in 47. 16 


1800 


9,168,000 


192,000 

Average of 

ten preceding 

years. 


1 in 47.75 


1810 


10,488,000 


195,000 


1 in 53.78 


1820 


12,190,000 


201,000 

Registered 

Burials in 

18S0. 


1 in 60.65 


1820 


12,190,000 


208,300 


1 in 58.50 



The small rate of improvement observable in the latter 
end of the last century is no doubt the effect in a great 
degree of the deficient harvests in 1195 and 1800. 
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It has been supposed that the general healthiness and 
duration of lifb among the people must be diminished by 
their being brought together in masses, and in particular 
it has been objected to the factory system of this coun- 
try, that by this means it has added to the sum of human 
misery. To combat this opinion, it will be sufficient at 
present to bring forward the case of Manchester, where the 
increase of population has been great beyond all prece- 
dent, owing to the growth of its manufacturing industry. 

The population of the townships of Manchester and 
Salford, at each of the four decennary enumerations, was 
found to be as follows : — 

1801 .... 94,876 

1811 .... 11 5,874 Increase 22 per cent. 

1821 .. . 161,635 „ 3^J „ 

1831 .... 237,832 „ 47 „ 

The increase during the whole period of SO years being 
142,95(3, or 150 per cent, upon the population of 1801. 
Much of this increase has no doubt arisen from the con- 
tinual immigration to a town of such growing manufac- 
turing prosperity. But much, on the other hand, is to 
be ascribed to the increase of births. 

The mortality of these townships in the middle of the 
lasi; century was 1 in 25; in 1170, 1 in 28. In 1811, 
when the population had already very greatly increased, 
the rate of mortality had sunk considerably, and in the 
ten years ending with 1830 was not more than 1 in 49, 
a low rate, if we take into the account the fact that, in 
manufacturing towns, children are brought together in a 
much greater proportion than the average of the kingdom. 

The decrease in the proportion of deaths among 
children in London has already been mentioned. It is 
not easy to determine satisfactorily the number of deaths 
of aged persons, in consequence of the prevailing custom 

d2 
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of persons whose worldly circumstances allow of their 
doing so, to retire in the evening of their days from the 
crowded city to the country. We may mention, how- 
ever, that for several years past the hills of mortality have 
exhibited a continually and steadily increasing number 
of persons whose deaths can be ascribed to no particular 
disease, and who are stated to have vanished from the scene 
of life in consequence of " old age and debility." 

The annual mortality of the county of Middlesex, the 
largest proportion of whose population belongs to the 
metropohs, was, in 1801, 1 in 35, having been computed 
at the beginning of the preceding century at 1 in 25 ; 
whereas in 1830 the rate of mortality had diminished to 
1 in 45, a rate much more favourable than that for the 
whole of France, and indeed of almost any other country 
in Europe, and materially less than the known rate of 
mortality of every populous city out of the United King- 
dom. The greater mortality of cities, as compared with 
rural districts, has been attributed to " the constant im- 
portations from the country of individuals who have 
attained to maturity, but having been previously habitu- 
ated to frequent exercise in a pure atmosphere, and to a 
simple regular diet, arc gradually sacrificed to confined 
air, sedentary habits, or a capricious and over-stimu- 
lating food."* 

The following abstract of the detailed statement of the 
ages of 3,938,496 persons buried in England and Wales 
during the 18 years from 1813 to 1830, is taken from 
Mr. Rickman's Tables of 1831. 

* Kleraeuts of Medical Statistics by Dr. F. Bissct Hawkins, 
p. 54. 
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The following table, calculated upon the actual num- 
ber of registered burials, bUowb the per centage proporlJon 
of mortality that has, occurred in the population of each 
decennary period of life, in the year 1813, in the average 
of Mven yeara from 1818 to 1824. and in the year 1830. 
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It has been noticed by several writera, that in the 
tables frum which the foregoing abatract haa been com- 
piled, a much larger proportion of deaths is assigned to 
each even decennary year than appears in the year pre- 
ceding or succeeding, and attempts have been made to 
account for this circumstance, by supposing that aome 
particidar bodily change may occur in human beings at 
those periods of life. It does not appear very likely that 
this ahould be the fact, and the circumstance is in all pro- 
bability owing to the assigning of those even periods by 
survivors in the absence of a more precise acquaintance 
with the ages of persons deceased. 

The two tables now to be given exhibit the move- 
ment of the population during the prc^ess of the pre- 
sent century. The first of these tables records the num- 
ber of registered baptisms, burials, and marriages, in 
England and Wales in the course of each year from 1601 
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to 1830, and the second gives their annual proportion 
in each of the counties of England, calculated upon the 
amount of population therein during each of the quin- 
quennial periods preceding the enumerations of 1801, 
1811,1821, and 1831. 

Baptisms, Burials, and Marriages, in England and 

Wales. 



Year. 


Baptisms. 


Burials. 


Marriages. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


TotaL 


1801 . . 
1803 . . 

1803 . . 

1804 . . 

1805 . . 


130^31 
139,889 
150.3S0 
130,583 
149,333 


116.508 
133.948 
148,888 
1U.009 
142,868 


237.029 
2'73.837 
294,108 
294,592 
292,201 


101.352 
99.504 

102.459 
91.538 
91,086 


103.082 

100,385 

101,269 

89,639 

90,154 


204,434 
199.889 
203,728 
181,177 
181,240 


67,288 
90.396 
94.379 
83,738 
79,686 


1806 . . 

1807 . . 

1808 . . 

1809 . . 

1810 . . 


147.376 
153.787 
151,566 
152,812 
153,591 


144,553 
146,507 
144,509 
147,177 
146.262 


291.929 
300.294 
396.074 
299,989 
298,853 


92,289 
97,996 

102,614 
97.894 

104,907 


91,163 
97,855 
98,149 
93.577 
103,277 


183.452 
195,851 
200,763 
191.471 
208,184 


80.734 
83.923 
82,248 
83369 
84,470 


1811 . . 
1813 . . 

1813 . . 

1814 . . 

1815 . . 


165,671 
153,949 
160,685 
163.382 
176,233 


149.186 
148,005 
153,747 
155,524 
168,698 


304,857 
301,954 
814,432 
318.806 
344,931 


94.971 
95,957 
93,726 
108.525 
99,442 


93,572 
94.445 
92,751 
102,878 
97,966 


183,543 
190.402 
186,477 
206,408 
197.408 


86,389 
82.066 . 
83.860 
92.804 
99.944 


1816 . . 

1817 . . 

1818 . . 

1819 . . 
1890 . . 


168,801 
160337 
169,181 
171,107 
176,311 


161,398 
162.246 
162.203 
163.154 
167.349 


330,199 
331,583 
331,384 
333,261 
843,660 


103,954 
101,040 
107,724 
106,749 
104,329 


102,005 
98,229 
105,900 
106,815 
104,020 


205.959 
199,269 
213,624 
213.564 
208,349 


91.946 
88,234 
92.779 
95.571 
96,833 


1831 . . 
1828 . . 
1823 . . 

1834 . . 

1835 . . 


181.811 
190,508 
189.144 
189.401 
193.003 


173,496 
182,063 
180,616 
182,043 
183,050 


355,307 
372,571 
369,760 
371.444 
376,053 


107,482 
111.299 
119.649 
124.027 
129,727 


104,870 
109,116 
117,737 
120,047 
125,291 


212,352 
220,415 
237,386 
244.074 
255,018 


100.868 
9vS,878 
101.918 
104.723 
110.423 


1836 . . 

1837 . . 

1838 . . 

1839 . . 
1830 . . 


194.527 
191.428 
200,333 
194.089 
194,300 


185,886 
182,758 
192,121 
186.156 
187,860 


380,413 
374,186 
392,454 

380,243 
382,060 


136,100 
128,991 
130,015 
13*,525 
129,290 


132.061 
122.880 
125,318 
129,705 
124,777 


268.161 
251.871 
255,333 
264,230 
254,027 


104,941 
107.130 
li 1.174 
104.316 
107,719 
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The following is a Table of the Annual Proportion of Bap- 
tiams, Burials, and Marringcs.to the Population of Eng- 
land ; calculated upon an average of the Totals of nich 
BaptismB, Burials, and Marriages, in the five years pre- 
ceding the several enumeration a of 1801, 1811, 1821, 
and 1831 ; and diBtinguiahing the several Counties, 
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It has been usual with writers on political economy to 
point to the diminished proportion of marriages and 
births as evidence of increasing prudence on the part of 
the people, who, as they become more intelligent, are 
supposed to be less willing to undertake the charge of a 
family until they shall, in some measure, have secured 
the means of supporting one. It may, however, be 
doubted whether, under ordinary circumstances, this 
kind and degree of prudence has ever been extensively 
practised in any civilized community. It is true that, 
in years of scarcity, some temporary check may be put 
to the contracting of marriages ; but if we consider how 
small the proportion of individuals in a community can 
be, who, even in the most prosperous times, have any 
certain assurance that their means of supporting a 
family will be continued to them in future years, we 
must perceive that this " preventive check " can never 
have any very extensive operation. 

The real cause of the proportionate decrease in the 
numbers of marriages and births must probably be 
sought in the increased duration of life, which occa- 
sions the continuance in the world of a larger number of 
persons of those ages during which people are no longer 
liable to incur the responsibilities of parents. If, instead 
of calculating the proportionate numbers of marriages 
and births from the entire population of this country, 
the estimate were made with reference to that part of it 
which is still in the vigour of life, it appears probable 
that not any diminution whatever would be found in 
those proportionate numbers. 
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Chapter II. 

Neglect of the subject of Medicdl Statistics — Means of supplying 
the requisite infonnation — Introduction of Vaccination — Mor- 
tality from Small-pox at different periods in the Metropolis — 
Mortality in St. Bartholomew's Hospital — London Hospital — 
St. George's Hospital — Manchester Infirmary — Liverpool In- 
firmary — Lock Hospital — Christ's Hospital — Proportion of 
Cures and Deaths in St. Luke's Hospital — Bethlem Hospital. 

It is greatly to be regretted that, up to the present 
period, the subject of the medical statistics of this 
country has been so little attended to — it might almost 
be said, so wholly neglected. In the volume published in 
1829 by Dr. Bisset Hawkins, under the title of " Ele- 
ments of Medical Statistics," many scattered facts bear- 
ing upon the subject have been collected together with 
industry and ability, but the extent of the materials 
available for the writer's purpose was so limited that the 
work cannot be considered as at all affording any satis- 
factory exposition of the subject. The principal value 
of Dr. Hawkins's labours will perhaps be found to con- 
sist in his having awakened attention to the subject, feo 
that persons who possess the opportunity may under- 
take the registration of facts in a manner which will 
enable them at some future time to make a valuable ad- 
dition to the sum of our economical knowledge. 

The hospitals of this country, so numerous and bo 
liberally supported, are among the most honourable of 
our national monuments. The feelings of benevolence 
which have prompted their erection and endowment 
have been shared in an eminent degree by the members 
of the medical profession, who have always been ready 
to devote their time and skill to the relief of the miseries 
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of such of their fellow-creatures as are found within 
their walls. These institutions are also highly esteemed 
as schools for surgical and medical practice; so that 
whenever any medical office attached to an hospital is 
vacant, it is usually made an ohject of honourable contest 
who shall fulfil its gratuitous duties ; and by this means 
it most commonly happens that hospital physicians and 
surgeons in this country are among the most skilful 
practitioners of the age. 

For this reason, the records of our public hospitals 
and infirmaries, if kept with regularity and upon any 
unifiDrm plan, could not fail to afford a fair and perfect 
view of the progress of the curative science in this coun- 
try ; and it is to be hoped, that being made aware by 
means of Dr. Hawkins's volume, as well of the value of 
such information as of its present scanty amount, those 
who have the direction of these establishments will be 
careful to supply the deficiency by every means in their 
power. With very few exceptions, hospitals in this 
country derive their origin and draw their support from 
private sources, for which reason they are under no sort 
of control on the part of the Government ; and although 
there is no reason to doubt the readiness of those by 
whom their affairs are conducted to communicate freely 
whatever information may come within their reach, it 
is evident that there is no authority to direct any record 
of facts according to a prescribed form, by which means 
alone the full vsdue can be given to information of that 
nature. 

The disadvantage of our present state of ignorance 
upon this subject has been well stated by Dr. Hawkins 
in the following words : — " No one can be more deeply 
aware than myself of the difficulties and even dan- 
gers of the subject; of the dubious authenticity and 
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frequent fluctuation of the necessary details ; and of the 
precarious nature of any general principles attempted to 
be framed out of facts, which have, for the most part, 
endured the test of only a few years, and which have 
only recently become the object of inquiry or scrutiny. 
But an extensive assemblage and classification of such 
facts possess an historical and local value, whatsoever 
may be the fate of the reasonings deduced from them. 
Independently of the light which this study throws upon 
medical science, it affords the most valuable illustrations 
of the history, manners, and customs of mankind, and a 
just criterion of the progressive or retrograde movements 
of society." 

The foregoing remarks appear necessary, in order to 
account for the unsatisfactory amount of information 
which it is possible to bring together in the present work 
upon this interesting branch of inquiiy. Small as that 
amount in reality is, it is yet greater in quantity, and more 
precise in its details, than is to be found in any work 
hitherto published — a circumstance which is owing to 
the ready and kind assistance that has been afforded by 
the governors and medical officers of some of the hospi- 
tals in the metropolis. 

The introduction of vaccination as a substitute for 
variolous inoculation is an improvement which properly 
belongs to the present century. The discovery, that, by 
thus inducing a very mild complaint, the means of escap- 
ing a most foimidable disease would be secured, if not to 
absolute certainty, yet to such a degree as to remove 
from the mind all dread of its visitation, was made in 
1198, but although the attention of the medical world 
was immediately excited in the most intense degree to 
the subject, it required several years of experience before 
the value of the discovery was fully recognised by medi- 
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cal practitioners, and before the public were suflSciently 
weaned from their previous prejudices, to avail them- 
selves to any extent of the blessing. It was not until 
1808, ten years after the first introduction of the vaccine 
practice, that the medical officers of the Small Pox Hos- 
pital in London ceased to inoculate out-patients for the 
small-pox ; and so slowly did the perfect conviction of 
the value of the substitute make its way in their minds, 
that it was not until June, 1822, almost a quarter of a 
century after Dr. Jenner's discovery, that the practice 
of inoculating was discontinued within the walls of that 
hospital. 

Those persons who are old enough to carry back their 
recollection to years before this discovery was made, 
or who have since visited densely peopled countries in 
which small-pox has prevailed, will readily admit the 
happy eflfects of vaccination. Of all the diseases to which 
mankind is subjected, at least in temperate regions, there 
is not one which, in modern times, has proved so deso- 
lating as small-pox. A reference to the following state- 
ment, compiled from the weekly bills of mortality during 
the last 130 years, embracing a period both before and 
since the substitution of cow-pox, will exhibit at one 
view the extent both of the misery which the old disease 
caused, and of the relief which society is experiencing 
from the adoption of its milder substitute : — 

Statement of the total average mortality, and the average mor- 
tality arbing from Small-pox, within the Weekly Bills of Mor- 
tality at different periods since the commencement of the 
eighteenth century; showing the proportion of deaths from 
Small-pox at each period, and the numbers of the population 
comprehended within the said district at each decennary enu- 
meration in the present century. 
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It is Bufficiently remftrkable that in the district com- 
prised within the Weekly Bilb of Mortality, the deathi 
were greater in the year 1800 than they had been in 
any one year during the century, with the exception of 
I'I40, and that up to 1801 inclusive, the burials were, 
scarcely with any exception, in excess over the births, 
while, on the contrary, since that period, there has oc- 
curred only one year (1808) in which the opposite con- 
dition has not been experienced. The annual average 
number of births in the metropolis during the ten years 
from 1191 to 1800 was 22,605, and the annual average 
number of burials 24,210, being in the proportion of 
101 burials to 100 births. In the ten years from 1811 
to 1820, the annual average of births was 28,489, and 
of deaths 23,331, reducing the proportion of deaths to 
82 for 100 births. But this does not offer an accurate 
gauge of tlie comparative mortality of the two periods, 
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because there has, during the last 30 or 40 years, 
arisen a practice constantly increasing among persons 
carrying on business in London to reside with their 
families beyond the limit embraced by the bills of mor- 
tality. There, consequently, their children are bom; 
but many among them, the mortal remains of whose 
ancestors are deposited in burial-grounds within that 
hmit, still use those receptacles as the last resting-place 
for themselves and their famihes, for which reason the 
births are diminished in a greater proportion than the 
burials. The cause here assigned has operated in a 
much greater degree since 1820 than it did previous to 
that date, and it would be unprofitable, therefore, to 
pursue the inquiry to a later period. 

It was at one time sanguinely expected that this most 
valuable discovery — the efficacy of vaccination — would 
speedily have eradicated the scourge for which it has, in 
a great degree, provided a mild and safe substitute. This 
expectation has not hitherto been accomplished ; and it 
appears doubtful whether vaccination will ever be success- 
fully applied to such an extent. Inoculation has been al- 
most entirely discontinued, so that medical men now com- 
monly refuse to perform the operation when applied to for 
that purpose. Still, from time to time, small-pox appears, 
and, up to the present period, the applications for admis- 
sion into the Small-Pox Hospital on the part of patients 
to whom the disease has been casually communicated 
are as numerous as they have ever been during any part 
of the last forty years. In the course of that term the 
number so admitted has been 7483, of whom the large 
number of 2172 have died, being in the proportion of 29 
to each 100 patients. If we divide the whole term into 
decennary periods, we shall, however, find that the dis- 
ease has of late put on a milder and less fatal form than 

b2 
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that in which its visitations were made at the commence- 
ment of the time to which our information reaches, and if 
we examine the result of the cases in the five years from 
1794 to 1798, when Dr. Jenner's discovery was made, 
it will be seen that the mortality was then in a higher 
ratio than has since been experienced, the number of 
deaths having been 371 out of 1156 cases, or in the 
proportion of 32.1 to 100. 



1794 io 1803 


Admitted. 
2,007 


Died. 
614 


Proportion of Deaths. 
30.5 in 100 


1804 to 1813 


1,330 


410 


30.8 ,, 


1814 to 1823 


1,336 


389 


29.1 ,, 


1824 to 1834 


2,810 


759 


27. 



7,483 2,172 29. 

If the last decennary period were divided, it would be 
seen that, in the five years from 1830 to 1834, the cases 
weie 1189, and the deaths 294, being in the proportion 
of 24 . 7 in each 100 ; while in the two last years of the 
series the numbers are — 

1833—242 admitted, 47 died, proportion of deaths 19.4 in 100. 
1834—165 ,, 22 ,, ,, 13.3 ,, 

The favourable result of these two years may possibly 
have been accidental, but accidents of this nature do not 
occur in regular progression through so long a period as 
forty years, and the statement above given fully bears 
out the opinion expressed in regard to the comparative 
mildness of the disorder as it now exists, and the degree 
in which medical treatment has been successfully ap- 
plied in arresting its ravages. 

The number of patients admitted into St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital during the forty-five years between 1790 
and 1834, was 184,051, and the number of deaths 14,022, 
being at the rate of 7 .62 per cent. Stated in quinquen- 
nial periods, the numbers and proportions have been — 
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Proportion 


Years. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


of Deaths 
per Cent. 


1790 to 1794 


20,253 


1572 


7.76 


1795 . 1799 


20,801 


1657 


8. 


1800 . 1804 


20,725 


1674 


8. 


1805 . 1809 


19,183 


1527 


8. 


1810 . 1814 


19,714 


1442 


7.31 


1815 . 1819 


13,959 


1159 


8.30 


1820 . 1824 


19,683 


1454 


7.34 


1825 . 1829 


23,629 


1643 


6.95 


1830 . 1834 


28,104 


1894 


7.25 



The small variation observable in the rate of mortality 
among the patients in this hospital during the whole of 
the above period, extending to nearly half a century, ip 
very remarkable, and does not certainly warrant any 
conclusions favourable to the progress of the curative art 
in general during that interval. In the later periods, 
however, a large number of the milder cases have pro- 
bably been sent to dispensaries, which were not common 
formerly. Many patients are also now treated at the 
houses of the patients, from want of room in the hospitals, 
in-patients being only admitted in the more serious cases. 

The returns obtained from other general hospitals and 
medical institutions do not embrace a suflBciently long 
space of time to admit of any conclusions being drawn 
from them as to the progress of the curative art. They 
are curious, however, as presenting results very different 
from each other with respect to the mortality of their pa- 
tients. That difference is no doubt capable of satisfactory 
explanation, for it would be absurd to suppose, that if the 
regulations and other circumstances attending the prac- 
tice of different hospitals in the same city were the same, 
the rate of mortality should from year to year be so 
different. The fair inference is that the regulations are 
not the same, or that they are better in some hospitals 

than in others. 
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We have seen that in St. Bartholomew's Hospital the 
rate of mortality has never been greater on the average 
of five years than 8 . 30 per cent. ; in forty-five years, 
from 1790 to 1834, the average was 7.53 per cent., 
and in the concluding five years of the series, the average 
has been only 7. 25 per cent ; whereas, in other general 
hospitals of this metropolis, which enjoy the advantage of 
medical and surgical skill on the part of their officers in 
nowise inferior to that of the officers of St. Bartholomew's, 
the average rate of mortality has, in the same period of 
five years, exceeded 11 per cent., being in the proportion 
of more than three deaths to two. On the other hand, 
the mortality during the last five years in the Infirmaries 
of Manchester and Liverpool has been even smaller than 
that of St. Bartholomew's Hospital : the average in the 
first-mentioned of these infirmaries proves to be 7 . 16 per 
cent., and that of Liverpool only 5.57 per cent. 



London Hosp 


ital. 


St. George^ s Hospital. 


Yrs. 


Patients. 


Deaths 


Proportion 
of Deaths 
per Cent. 


Yrs. 
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An unfavourable opinion might be at first suggested by 
the following statement of the number of patients who 
have died, and of those who have been cured, at the Lock 
Hospital, during each decennary period of the present 
century. It must be remarked, however, that the plans 
pursued in this hospital, established for the treatment of 
one particular disease, have undergone considerable alter- 
ation during this time, and that although the propor- 
tion of fatal cases occurring in the hospital may have 
increased through the abandonment of a course of prac- 
tice which more speedily removed the specific disease, 
and occasioned the discharge of the patients from the 
hospital, there is good reason for believing that the 
remedies formerly applied with apparently such good 
results impaired the constitution, and produced a ten- 
dency to various chronic disorders, which in many cases 
tended to shorten life, and in yet more rendered existence 
miserable. 



Years. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


Cured. 


Centesimal Pro- 
portico. 


Deaths. 


Cures. 


1801 to 1810 
1811 . 1820 
1821 . 1830 
1831 . 1834 
(four years). 

1 


4,968 
5,392 
5,354 
2,203 


57 
38 
47 
31 


3,558 
4,001 
3,727 
1,642 


1.147 
0.704 
0.877 
1.407 


71.6 

74.2 
C9.6 
85.7 


17,917 


173 


12,928 


0.909 


72.1 



Among the tables compiled by Dr. Mitchell, which arc 
appended to the Supplementary Report of the Factory 
Commissioners, is a return of the number of children in 
Christ's Hospital, and of the number of deaths that 
have occurred, in each year for twenty years from 1813 
to 1833. It will be seen from this return how exceed- 
ingly small the rate of mortality has been in the esta- 
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blishment throughout that period. This circumstance is 
highly creditable to the institution, and shows how very 
instrumental in preserving life during the years of 
childhood are "substantial clothing, an abundance of 
wholesome food, good lodging, healthful exercise in the 
hours allowed for recreation, and immediate attention on 
the first appearance of sickness under the care of skilful 
medical men." These are favourable circumstances 
which have attended the institution in an equal degree 
throughout the period embraced in the Table, and we 
must therefore seek for some other reason to account for 
the yet more gratifying fact, that, small as the rate of 
mortality has been during the whole twenty years, there 
has been a constant tendency to its decrease, so that in 
the latter years of the series still fewer deaths have oc- 
curred than did during the earlier years : — 



Year. 


Number of 
Children. 


1 
Deaths. | 

1 


Year. 


Number of 
Children. 


Deaths. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 


1019 
1010 
1031 
1033 
1037 

5130 

1038 
1052 
1029 
1046 
1028 

5193 


7 
6 

14 
11 
13 


1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

1828 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


1046 
1070 
1085 
1107 
1104 

5412 

1110 
1126 
1145 
1156 
1133 

5670 


14 
4 

10 
9 
3 


51 


40 


12 
6 

H i 
9 1 

6 1 


12 
7 
5 
7 
5 


44 


36 



It thus appears, that in the first five years, viz. from 
1814 to 1818, the annual mortality was 1 in 100; that 
in the next five years, from 1819 to 1823, the rate was 
only 1 in 118 i that in the five years from 1824 to 1828, 
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it was further diminished to 1 in 135 ; and that in the 
last quinquennial period from 1829 to 1833, the annual 
mortality was no greater than 1 in 157i ®^ *^® children. 

During the whole period embraced by the table, the 
children in Christ's Hospital have continued under the 
same management as regards clothing, lodging, and, in 
fact, every principal circumstance which apparently could 
exert any influence upon the rate of their mortality, with 
the exception of some little change of diet in the partial 
substitution of vegetable for animal food. The length of 
time, and the numbers embraced by the return, forbid 
the belief that the favourable result has been the eflfect of 
accident ; and if we consider that the originally low rate 
of mortality has been rendered more and more favourable 
in each succeeding five years, it is hardly possible to ac- 
count for the circumstance by any other supposition than 
that of an advance towards a more rational mode of dis- 
cipline, both moral and medical, than was practised in 
former periods. 

The following abstract is made from a very interesting 
statement furnished to his Majesty's Government by the 
officers of St. Luke's Hospital for Lunatics. This abstract 
presents upon the whole a consolatory view of the pro- 
gress of science in the treatment of disease, under the 
most distressing form in which it visits our race. The 
table has been made in two divisions — one of patients 
deemed curable, the other of patients deemed incurable. 
The numbers embraced in the last category are too few 
to admit of any reasoning in regard to them, but this 
objection does not apply to the table of curable patient*. 
The period embraced by the table is 84 years, ex- 
tending from 1751, when the hospital was founded, to 
1834, during which time 15,437 patients were admitted, 
of whom 14,896 were deemed curable. Of this number 
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61 n have been cured, and 1181 have died — the average 
centesimal proportion of cures being, among the males, 
36, and among the females, 44.5; while the deaths 
have been 11.8 among males, and 5.3 among females. 

Some points in the foregoing table require explana-> 
tion. It will be seen that in the thirty years which oc- 
curred between 1781 and 1810 a considerable decrease 
in the number of cures and an increase in the number 
of deaths were experienced among the male patients, 
while no such irregularity appears in the case of the 
females. In the ten years between 1801 and 1811 the 
male cures, which between 1771 and 1780 had been 43 
per cent., were diminished to 32^ per cent. ; and the 
deaths, which in the earlier period had been no more 
than 7 per cent., were increased to 17^ per cent. On 
referring this subject to the medical officers of the hos* 
pital, we received the following explanation : — ** The 
increase of deaths among the males during the period 
between 1781 and 1800 is attributed to the relaxation 
of the rule of not admitting any patient who appeared to 
be in too weak a state of bodily health to take medicines 
proper for their lunacy, or requiring the attendance of a 
nurse, and which rule, subsequent to 1810, was as strictly 
enforced as it had formerly been up to 1781.'* 

The proportion of cures in the first decennary period 
was more favourable than in any succeeding period of 
the like duration. The favourable proportions fell in 
the next twenty years, and then occurred the relaxation 
as to the admission of patients which has already been 
explained. Subsequently to 1811 a more favourable 
result has been obtained, and from 1820 this improve- 
ment has been experienced in a still greater degree. On 
this subject, the gentlemen to whose explanations refer- 
ence has already been made, say, — " It is probable that 
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the decreased number of deaths shice 1810 may hz attri- 
buted to a growing improvement among the lower classes 
as regards their personal habits, and to an increased de- 
gree of skill in the treatment of the insane by the medi- 
cal officers." These causes are each of them of a grati- 
fying nature. Let us hope, as regards the first men- 
tioned, that through the continued intellectual and moral 
advancement of the labouring classes, they may be 
weaned from those habits of intemperance which hitherto 
have formed their chief reproach, and which but too 
frequently have led to those aberrations of mind which 
have peopled our lunatic asylums. That the greater 
number of patients admitted into the hospital have been 
females, arises no doubt from the circumstance that 
insanity frequently follows upon child-bearing. The 
proportion of cures has also been almost uniformly 
greater among the women than among the men, and 
the unfavourable circumstances that attended the cases 
of males between 1781 and 1811 were not experienced 
among the females. Notwithstanding this, the propor- 
tion of deaths has been decreasing during the last fifteen 
years, in which period the average has been no more 
than four per cent. 

The curative system pursued in Bethlem Hospital was 
so wholly changed about the year 1820, that it would 
be useless to carry back to an earlier period any inquiry 
concerning the result of the cases admitted into the esta- 
blishment. The following table contains a statement 
for each year, from 1820 to 1834, inclusive : — 
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All patients who are admitted on the curable esta- 
bliahtnent of Bethlem Hospital, and wlio are not dis- 
charged cured or otherwise within twelve months from 
the date of their admiEsion, are discharged at the end of 
thnf time, unless there he a prospect of their cure, in 
which case they arc retained in the hospital. 

From the 1st January, 1820, to the Slst December, 
1834, a period of 15 years, 2662 patients were admitted 
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on the curable establishment, and the average time that 
each patient remained in the hospital was 204 days. 

In the Tears. Were admitted. Their Aget. 

1830 . . 201 Curable patients -> averaged 37 years 

1831 . . 212 „ „ 35 „ 

1832 . . 163 ,j „ 37 „ 

1833 ., 184 „ „ 36 „ 

1834 .. 217 „ „ 36 „ 

Of the above • • 61 were between 10 and 20 years of age. 

261 „ 20 „ 30 



9 „ 70 „ 80 r, 

1 „ • 80 „ 90 



292 „ 30 „ 40 

203 „ 40 „ .50 

107 „ 50 „ 60 

43 „ 60 „ 70 
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Chapter III. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Change in relative proportion of Agriculturists, Traders, &c. — 
Decrease in proportion of Agriculturists in England — Compari- 
son of England, Wales^ and Scotland — ^Proportions in each 
County of England — Numerical order of Counties relatively to 
each other — Division of Agricultural Population — Occupiers — 
Labourers — In England — In Ireland — Agriculturists m Ire- 
land engaged in raising food for other parts of the Kingdom — 
Advantage of knowing the proportions into which Population is 
divided — Failure of attempt to ascertain this in 1801 — Different 
course adopted at subsequent enumerations — Changes between 
the enumerations — Examination of Returns in 1831 — Specifi- 
cation of Retail Trades — Fallacy of the Returns respecting those 
trades — Number of Domestic Slervants — Females — Males— Ex- 
cise Licences for exercising certain branches of business, 1801> 
1816; 1833 — Quantity of Malt used by Licensed Brewers in Eng- 
land; Scotland, and Ireland — Occupations of people in France 
— Classification of Proprietors of Soil — Division of the Soil— - 
Extent of Holdings — Small Proprietors. 

A CHANGE has for some time heen going forward in re- 
gard to the relative proportions of the inhabitants of this 
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oouatry who are employed in agricultural punuite, or 
in trade, manufactuies, &e. 

The following table will show the variations of this 
kind as exhibited by the three last decennary enumera- 
tions in Great Britain. 
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The circumstance which most requires to be noticed in 
this statement is the decrease in the relative numbers of 
families employed in agricultural pursuits. In the course 
of 20 years the centesimal proportion of such families, 
calculated upon the gross proportion, has fallen from 
35.2 to 28 . 2, showing that the quantity of food for the 
production of which the labour of five families was for- 
merly employed, is now produced by the labour of four 
families. This is a fact of considerable importance if 
considered with reference to another interesting question, 
that of the capability of the country to continue its pre- 
sent onward course with respect to manufactures, not- 
withstanding the physical impossibility under which it 
is placed, of adding in any material degree to the extent 
of soil whence the greater quantity of food then needed 
must be derived. 

The alteration indicated by the foregoing table will ap- 
pear in a more striking point of view if a calculation be 
made of the positive increase in number of the families in 
each of the three classes during those 20 years. It will 
then be seen that, while the increase in the number of fa- 
milies altogether has been after the rate of 34 per cent., 
the addition to those of the agricultural class has been 
only 7Tper cent., those of the trading and manufacturing 
class having received an accession to their numbers of 
27 per cent., and those of all other classes having been 
in the same time very nearly doubled in number. 

But the further subdivision of the population, as re- 
lating to males 20 years of age and upwards, which was 
made in 1831, somewhat alters the centesimal propor- 
tions exhibited in the foregoing table, as will appear 
from the following abstract ; — 

It will be seen, in making a comparison between these 
two calculations, that the proportion of males 20 years 
of age and upwards is greater in families employed in 
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agriculture than it is in the remaining classes or divi- 
sions, and consequently that the population is not in- 
creasing so rapidly in proportion to its numbers among 
agricultural families as among the remaining portions of 
the people : effects which may probably be owing in some 
degree to greater longevity, caused by the superior health- 
fiilness of the country ; and still more, perhaps, to the 
less exciting nature of country employments which occa- 
sion less wear and tear to the animal frame than is 
experienced in towns, where the interests of men bring 
them more directly into collision, and where, if the satis- 
faction attendant upon success is more attainable, the 
harassings and disappointments of life are more fre- 
quently experienced. 

It may be interesting to know the proportions in 
regard to occupations into which the population of each 
county in England is divided, and the variations in this 
respect which each has undergone during the twenty 
years that have elapsed between 1811 and 1831.. For 
this purpose the following two tables have been con- 
structed. The first of them shows the centesimal pro- 
portion which each class bore to the other two classes 
at the several enumerations of 1811, 1821, and 1831; 
while the second table shows the numerical order in 
which each county stood at those periods relatively to 
the other counties. For this latter purpose the popu- 
lation has been divided into only two classes, viz. — 
agriculturists and others. The reason for this clas- 
sification will be at once apparent on inspection of 
the first table. The glaring discrepancies observable 
in the proportions at different periods of the third or mis- 
cellaneous class of the population, render it evident that 
no very precise rule has been used for determining into 
which of the two non- agricultural classes a considerable 
number of families should be placed. By adopting only 
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two diviBJona or claeses, this difEculty ia remaned, and a 
greater degree of certainty upon the subject Js attained. 
The iiersoiiB appointed to prepare tbc leturna might 
easily fall into errors in classing tiadera and followers of 
l)rofeestwis but could hardly fail to distinguish from 
all others (hose faoiiliea who drew their support from 
^ricultutal occupationB. 
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It will be seen, on consulting these tables, that only 
eight, or one-fifth part by number, of the English coun- 
ties have maintained unaltered their relative positions as 
regards the employments of their inhabitants. These 
counties are — 

Bedford, whose population is most exclusively agricul- 
tural ; Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, which have a 
mixed population ; and Middlesex, Surrey, Lancashire, 
and Warwickshire, two of which are metropolitan coun- 
ties and the remaining two are at the head of the manu- 
facturing counties. 

Altogether there appears to have been but little 
change in the relative positions of the counties. Buct- 
inghamshire, Kent, and Northamptonshire have taken a 
higher rank as agricultural divisions ; while Monmouth- 
shire and Sussex have a smaller proportion of their in- 
habitants employed in cultivating the earth. As regards 
Monmouthshire, the alteration has been occasioned by 
the great increase in the number of coal mines and in 
the smelting and manufacturing of iron ; and the change 
that has taken place in Sussex is owing to the rapid 
growth of its watering-places, Brighton, Worthing, and 
Hastings. 

In addition to the general divisions of the people into 
three great classes as already explained, an attempt was 
made in 1831 to subdivide the males 20 years of age 
and upwards, and to a considerable extent that attempt 
has been successfiil. Among the males employed in 
agriculture a very important distinction has been drawn 
between occupiers of land who employ labourers, other 
occupiers of land who cultivate their holdings without 
such assistance, and labourers who are employed by occu- 
piers in the first subdivision. The proportion of the po- 
pulation in Ireland, which is engaged in agricultural 
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pomiits, 18 more than doable the proportion so emplojed 
in Great Britain, hot the snbdiTision just noticed exhibits 
in a jet more striking point of ¥iew the wide di£ierenoe 
that exists in the customs and conditioD of the inhabitants 
of the two islands. In Great Britain about two-serentha 
of the agriculturists are occupiers of land, and these are 
divided in nearly equal proportions into those who do 
and those who do not employ labourers ; the agricultural 
labourers form the remaining fiTe-sevenths of the class. 
In Ireland only about one-thirteenth part of the agricul- 
turists above twenty years of age are occupiers employ- 
ing labourers, while the remaining twelve-thirteenths are 
divided almost equally into occupiers without labourors, 
and labourers for others who are not occupiers. The 
average number of labourers to each occupier employing 
them is by no means equal in the two parts of the 
kingdom, being at the rate of about 4f labourers to each 
employing occupier in Great Britain, and as high aa &f 
labourers to each employing occupier in Ireland. 

Part of the agricultural population of Ireland is 
employed in producing food for the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. In the 19 years from 1815 to 1833 in- 
clusive, Ireland furnished 32,868,002 quarters of all 
kinds of grain and meal to England and Scotland, but 
principally to the first-named division of the kingdom, a 
supply equal to 1,729,894 quarters in each year. Of 
this quantity 23,532,816 quarters consisted of oats. 
Making every allowance for the surplus in the one case 
and the deficiency in the other, an enormous difference 
is apparent between the productiveness of agricultural 
labour in the two countries. For no part of this differ- 
ence is the quality of the soil answerable, but the whole 
of it must be attributed to a deficiency in skill or in 
means, but more probably of both, in UiQ eister island. 
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Ont of a popnlation con^iatin^ of 3,414,175 f&milies in 
Great Britain, 961,134 families are employed in thepro- 
iluction of footl, being at the rale of 282 in each 1000, 
or between one-third and one-fourth of the inhabitantB ; 
irhile IreiandjOut of a iiopulation consiiting of 1,385,066 
families, employe vn the aame pursuit the lubour of 
664,339 families, being at the rale of 638 in each 1000, 
or very nearly two-thirda of the inhabitants. 

Increaeed productive power on the part of the inhahit- 
ftnts of any country is in itself an evidence of the progress 
of the people in civilization. In timeB when thegreater 
part of the productive labour of a country is required for 
rftising the necessariEs of life, the meana of obtaining 
conveniences or the productions of other climates must 
be eilremely limited. In countries where the labour of 
a man, applied to the cultivation of the soil, was capable 
of producing only a bare subsislence for himself, it ia 
plain that the society could never advance in the scale 
of civilization. But if, by means of improved imple- 
menU or belter methods of culture, the labour of two 
men could be made to provide for the subsistence of 
three, the labour of the third man would be set free for 
the production of surplus articles, which would add to the 
•um of the geueral convenience. It is long before coni' 
raunities arrive at such a state of improvement as will 
Mlmit of 80 considerable a number as one-third of the 
popolaiion being spared from the cultivation of the soil. 
Ireland is not far advanced beyond this state at present. 
In the aljsencc of all precise information in regard to 
the produce of the soil in this kingdom, oulyun approxi- 
mation to the truth can he attained. Taking the best 
ilata that can be had, it appears that the labour of nine- 
teen families is required to produce, annually, 1 160 quar- 
ters (if oU kinds of groin, being at the rate of 61 quarters 
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for each family. Applying this rule to the case of Ireland, 
it will appear that the labour of 28,359 families is re- 
quired in order to raise the average quantity of grain that 
has been annually sent to England and Scotland during 
the last nineteen years. If this number of families be 
deducted from the entire number who are employed in 
agriculture in Ireland, it will be found that the labour of 
855,980 families, being 618 in every 1000, is required for 
raising food for the use of the native population. Some 
abatement must indeed be made from this large proportion 
on account of the number of animals reared and converted 
into food for the consumption of England and of other 
countries. No means exist for ascertaining the precise 
number of these animals ; but admitting that number 
to be very considerable, it cannot materially alter the 
proportion here stated. 

The advantage of being able to classify and compare 
the numbers of the population who have applied them- 
selves at different periods to different pursuits is exceed- 
ingly great, as enabling us to estimate and to mark the 
progress of the country. It is to be regretted that the 
attempt at this classified enumeration, which was made 
at the census of 1801, was so far unsuccessful that it 
would be wrong to build any argument upon it. On this 
subject, Mr. Rickman, in his interesting preface to the 
abstract of the returns of 1831 (page ix.), says, " The 
question of 1801, relating to the occupation of persons^ 
was found in practice to produce no valuable result. In 
some cases a householder seemed to understand that the 
females of his family, his children, and servants ought to 
be classed with himself; in some cases he returned them 
in the negative class, as being neither agricultural nor 
commercial; in some cases he omitted them entirely. 
Thus the failure of the question became manifest, and 
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the worthless answers-were entered without attempt at 
correction." 

The failure here occasioned the adoption of a different 
course at the enumerations of 1811, 1821, and 1831. 
That course and its result cannot he better stated than 
in the words of Mr. Rickman : — 

" The question concerning occupation or employment, 
as amended in the Population Acts of 1811, 1821, and 
1831, inquires what number of families (not of persons) 
are chiefly employed in, or maintained by, agriculture? 
How many by trade, manufacture or handicraft ? and 
how many families are not comprised in either of these 
classes? and in general the answers appear to have 
been made with care and distinctness in the years 1811 
and 1821 ; but a more particular classification was 
thought to be desirable and practicable in 1831 ; and it 
was recommended to the Committee of the House of 
Commons to ask the occupation or employment of every 
male 20 years of age ; not only because he is then usually 
settled in his vocation, but because the number of males 
under 20 years of age, and the number upwards of 
20 years of age, was found to have been so equal in the 
enumeration of 1821, that any considerable deviation 
from that obvious proportion was likely to induce further 
inquiry, and correction in every case suspected of error, 
for in the enumeration of 1821 the males under 20 
were 3,072,392— -upwards of 20, 3,002,200, including 
all the males whose ages were then ascertained. In 
the enumeration of 1831, the males known to be under 
20 were 3,941,495— upwards of 20, 3,944,51 1 , (the army, 
navy, &c., are not included ;) indeed the increase of popu- 
lation in Great Britain has not been materially accele- 
rated or retarded since the year 1801, having been 
always about one and a half per centum per annum." 

G 
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After explaining the subdiviBioire adopted in 1831, with 
regard to the agricultural class, Mr. Rickman pro- 
ceeds — 

" The number of those employed in manufacture is 
next asked, and the species of manufactures, as far as 
such can be distinguished and designated in a note. 
These notes are collected into a summary at the end of 
each county, not in columns, whidh was impracticable, 
but in narrative, such as each individual case permitted 
or required. 

" The number of those employed in retail trade and 
handicraft, as distinguished from manufacture, appears 
in the next column ; this was supposed to be capable of 
subdivision, and after much consideration and corre- 
spondence with the members of Parliament who had con- 
stituted the Committee on the Population Bill, a list was 
issued with each schedule, containing one hundred of 
the most usual denominations of retail trade and handi- 
craft. 

" This list was known to contain far less than the 
entire number of trades in large towns, especially in the 
metropohs, where, in the result, no less than 426 sub- 
divisions of trade were found to exist ; but a greater 
number than 100 would have been inapplicable and even 
perplexing in rural parishes, and the space left at the 
bottom of the list, as well as the list itself, was so atten- 
tively and correctly filled, that the defective specification 
does not exceed one in 112 males upwards of 20 years 
of age employed in retail trade or handicraft ; the lists 
returned by all the parishes constituting the metropolis 
do not present a single defect : a remarkable instance of 
accuracy." 

In the table last inserted, showing the numerical order 
in which the counties of England stood relatively to each 
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Other as regarded the occupations of their inhabitants in 
1811, 1821, and 1831, the population was divided into 
only two classes — agriculturists and others, and a reason 
was given for the adoption of this division in preference 
to that made in the population returns, grounded upon 
the degree of uncertainty that accompanied the division 
of other classes, and which rendered abortive all attempts 
to separate the proportions of those employed in '* trade, 
manufactures and handicraft," from the division com- 
prehended under the description of *' all other families." 
That degree of uncertainty is clearly shown in the 
*' comparative statement of the numbers and occupa- 
tions of families," (see page 50), where the centesimal 
parts exhibited by the three divisions were stated to 
have been as follows at the three last enumerations in 
Great Britain : — 





Agriculture. 


Trade. 


Others. 




1811 


• • tSt) . u 


44.4 


20.4 . 


, 100 


1821 


.. 33.2 ^ 


45.9 


20.9 


. 100 


1831 


.. 28.2 


42. 


29.8 . 


. 100 



It would appear from this calculation that a very con- 
siderable part of the population — 4 out of 46 — had 
withdrawn themselves, between 1821 and 1831, from 
the pursuits of trade, manufactures, and handicraft, a 
circumstance well known to be altogether at variance 
with the fact. The summary of the returns of 1831, re- 
specting the occupations of males 20 years of age and 
upwards, throws considerable light upon the subject, by 
exhibiting them under several subdivisions. The males 
belonging to the famihes included in the non-agricul- 
tural and non-manufacturing classes were given at the 
last cenguB under four distinct heads of description, 

via.:— 

g2 
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Capitalists, bankers, professional and other educated 
men. 

Labourers employed in labour not agricultural. 

Other males, 20 years of age, except servants. 

Male servants, 20 years of age. 
The whole number of males included under these heads 
amounts to 1,137,270. Of these, 608,712 were actually 
employed in labour which, although, strictly speaking, 
it was neither manufacturing nor trading, was yet neces- 
sary to the successful prosecution of some branch of 
trade or manufactures, such as mining, road-making, 
canal-digging, inland navigation, &c. The number of 
male domestic servants of 20 years and upwards amounted 
to 78,669. As for the males, 235,499 in number, to 
whom no particular calling has been assigned, a veiy 
large proportion of them are doubtless those among 
the labouring classes, who had arrived at ages or were 
subject to infirmities which prevented them from longer 
working. It may thus be seen how very small is the 
proportion of persons arrived at maturity wlio are not 
employed in some one or other of the occupations whereby 
the sum of the national wealth or convenience is ad- 
vanced. Without making any allowance for the super- 
annuated or infirm, it appears that profitable, and, for 
the most part, manual occupations may be assigned to 
3,494,622 persons out of 3,944,511, being a proportion 
of 886 in every 1000 males 20 years of age in Great 
Britain, while among the remaining 449,889 are to be 
found a large proportion whose professional labour is es- 
sential to the health, the instruction, the convenience 
and the security of their fellow citizens. If the number 
of males included in the army and navy and as seamen 
in registered vessels (277,017) is taken into the calcu- 
lation, the proportion of 114 males not employed either 
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in manual labour or some other species of active 
occupation in every 1000 of the male population, 
which results from the above.statement, will be reduced 
to 106. 

The specification given in the population returns of 
retail trades and handicrafts followed by the families in 
Great Britain, who at the last census were represented 
by 1,159,867 males 20 years of age and upwards, (see 
p. 53,) is not calculated to throw any light upon the in- 
quiry wherein we are engaged ; nor do we think that it can 
in any considerable degree be made useful in statistical 
investigations. It is perhaps impossible by any industry 
or intelligence to compile a schedule of occupations upon 
which dependence can be placed as a guide in such 
matters. The specification now under examination would 
lead to many erroneous conclusions, in consequence of 
some one branch of a man's trade being frequently 
given, to the exclusion of others as important. It will 
sufficiently justify this objection to state a very few of 
the anomalies which the statement presents. Thus 
there are in England, according to this specification, 
5030 coachmakers, and but 1 coach-spring maker. The 
whole kingdom is stated to give employment to only 3 
coffin-makers, each of whom would therefore be called 
upon to provide about 300 coffins daily throughout the 
year. One drug-grinder alone appears, while the drug- 
gists whom he is to supply amount in number to 5423. 
It cannot be necessary to go frirther into this alphabet of 
trades in order to show, from internal evidence, the little 
dependence that is to be placed upon it, but having been 
induced to test the list in some of its particulars by 
means of another statement which cannot be otherwise 
than accurate, we here give the result. 

The number of licences issued by the Commissioners 

g3 
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of Excise, upon every one of which a duty is levied, af- 
fords as sure an indication as can well be had upon the 
subject. Some men may carry on a trade for which a 
licence is legally necessary, without taking one from the 
office, but it may be presumed that nobody will pay for 
a licence who does not pursue the calling for which it 
qualifies him. 

The following list of the number of excise licences 
issued to certain classes of traders in 1831, the year to 
which the specification of trades relates, is taken from 
the Official Tables of the revenue, &c., compiled by the 
Board of Trade. By its side we have placed the 
numbers of persons who, according to the population 
abstract, follow the several callings mentioned. 







•Number of 




Number of 


Trades ac- 


Description of Dealers. 


Rxclse Licences 


cording to 




issued. 


the Popula- 
tion Abstract. 


BrewerR . • • 


42,907 


5,765 


Maltbters . • 


12,716 


6,970 


Soap-makers . . 


276 


20 


Spirit-dealers 


67,500 


4,031 


Tea-dealers . • 


89,202 


3,456 


Tobacco- dealers • 


150,843 


2,224 


Wine-dealers • 


22,553 


1,594 



Many licences for brewing, and for dealing in wine, 
Fpirits, and tobacco, are taken out by publicans, but the 
entire number of this class, including all the keepers of 
" beer-shops," who do not of course take out such 
licences, amounts to no more than 61,231. The number 
of licences granted to publicans for the sale of spirits or 
wine, in addition to beer, in 1831, was only 20,638. As 
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regards tea-dealers, the discrepancy would not be reme- 
died by comprehending under that name all who figure 
in the specification as grocers, and the number of whom 
(including the numerous tribe of green-grocers) amounts 
only to 22,147. A sufficient number of tobacco-dealers 
to account for the number of licences will not be got toge- 
ther if all the grocers, tea-dealers, and publicans in the 
specification are taken into the account. It must be 
evident from these facts, that such a specification as 
this is perfectly useless ; and it may be worthy of con- 
sideration whether, in future enumerations of the people, 
it will be desirable to make any further attempt to ob- 
tain this particular kind of information. 

The statement of the occupations of males, 20 years of 
age and upwards, in Ireland leaves even a smaller pro- 
portion than are found in Great Britain to belong to the 
non-labouring part of the community. Out of 1,867,765 
males of mature age, 1,277,054 are classed as agricultu- 
rists ; the manufacturing and trading classes employ 
324,584 ; the labourers not employed in agriculture are 
stated as 89,876 ; and male servants, 20 years of age 
and upwards, are 54,142; leaving only a residue of 
172,109 persons to comprehend the capitalists and pro- 
fessional men, as well as the really unproductive mem- 
bers of the community. These numbers exhibit 908 
and 92 as the relative proportions of employed and un- 
employed persons in Ireland, and the latter class must 
be diminished by the clergy and members of the liberal 

professions. 

The census of 1831 has, for the first time, made us 
acquainted with the number of female domestic servants 
in each division of the kingdom ; their numbers are as 
follows ; — 
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In England. •518,705 or 77 in 1000 of female population. 
Wales.... 42,274 „ 102 ,, ,, 

Scotland.. 109, 512 „ 88 ,, ,, 

Ireland.. .253,155 » 63 ,, ,> 



Together 923,646, or 75 in 1000 of the entire female po- 
pulation. 

Male servants are_ in a much smaller proportion : 
their numhers are — 

In England. . . 101,406 or 16 in 1000 of the male population 

Wales 3,324 „ 8J ,, ,, 

Scotland... 8,494 „ 7^ ,, ,, 

Ireland.... 98,742 „ 26 ,, ,, 



21 1 ,966, or 17} in 1000 of the entire male po- 
pulation. 

Owing to the imperfection of the returns relating to 
Ireland, and the frequent changes that have heen made 
in the regulations of the Excise Board, the following 
tahle of the number of licences granted for the exercise 
of certain branches of business does not afford the requi- 
site data for comparison in all cases between the three 
periods chosen. In 1801 and 1816 the brewers' 
licences did not include that very numerous class of 
publicans who are likewise brewers, but who swell the 
list in 1833. The licences for retailing beer were, in 
the first period, issued by the magistrates, and no record 
of their number is procurable. With respect to auc- 
tioneers, tea and coffee dealers, glass manufacturers, 
maltsters, paper-makers, and dealers in spirits, tobacco 
and wine, the table may be consulted for comparative 
data. 
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Some explanation may be necessary to account for the 
great number of Licences granted for carrying on the 
occupation of a Brewer, and which, in 1833, amounted 
to 44,562. The following statement, which applies to 
the year 1834, will suflficiently elucidate the subject, and 
will at the same time show the manner in which the 
manufacturers and sellers of beer are distributed in the 
diflferent divisions of the kingdom. 







England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Brewers 


1,907 


217 


240 


2,364 


Licensed Vic-1 
tuallers J 


53,207 


17,239 


— 


70,446 


Persons Licens-1 
ed for the gene- * 
ralSaleofBeer 










35,354 




_ 


35,354 










Victuallers who 












brew their own 


• 


25,483 


360 


— 


25,843 


Beer 












Persons Licens- 












ed for the gene- 












ral Sale, who> 


14,698 


— 




14,698 


brew their own 










Beer 











The persons designated in the fourth and fifth lines 
of this statement are of course included among the num- 
bers of the second and third Unes, which circumstance 
must be borne in mind when estimating the entire num- 
ber of individuals who are engaged in the production 
and distribution of beer. The extent to which the manu- 
facture is carried on in the three divisions of the kingdom, 
by the various classes of brewers, is shown in the fol- 
lovnng table : — 
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Number of Bushels of Malt used for making Beer by 
Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, &c., in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively, during the year 1834. 



Used by Brewers 
„ Licensed ) 
Victuallers . . . / 

Used by Persons^ 
Licensed for the 1 
general Sale of | 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


15,837,409 
9,373,026 

3,734,288 


997,771 
141,830 


2,055,326 


18,890,506 
9,514,856 

3,734,288 




28,944,723 


1,139,601 


2,055,326 


32,139,650 



The brewers of London alone (102 in number) used 
more than 5,000,000 of bushels of malt in the year, while 
the quantity used by the two other classes of producers 
was but little more than 2,000,000 bushels. The ma- 
nufacture of beer in England appears to absorb nine- 
tenths of the quantity of malt so employed in the United 
Kingdom. The exact proportions in the three divisions 
were ; — 

England .. .. 90.0 

Scotland •• .. 3.6 

Ireland *. •• 6.4 



100. 



The real proportion of this beverage, consumed in Eng- 
land, is even greater than this, as much of the ale brewed 
in Scotland and of the porter made in Dublin finds its 
way to the London market. 



The distribution of the population of France in regard 
to occupations ofiers a striking contrast to the distri- 
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bution which has been shown to exist in this country. 
In a paper on the comparative situation of the poor in 
France and in England, drawn up by Monsieur Frederic 
Lullin de Chateauvieux, and communicated to the late 
Board of Commissioners for inquiring into the adminis- 
tration and operation of the Poor Laws in England, a 
statement is given in which the French population is 
divided into classes in the following proportions : — 

Total population 32,000,000 

Town population .... 7,000,000 
Land proprietors and their fainiiieH 20,000,000 
Agricultural labourers and their 

families 3,000,000 

Artisans employed in Agricultural 

districts 2,000,000 

. 32,000,000 

Supposing the family of each proprietor of land to 
consist of five persons, France contains four millions of 
proprietors, who are subdivided by Monsieur de Chateau- 
vieux as follows : — 

Large Proprietors. Hectares of Land. 

1st Class . . . 42,409, possessing 8,481,800 
2d ,, ... 51,622 ,, 4,516,925 

Moderate Proprietors. 
1st Class ..." 86,069 ,, 4,819,864 

2d ,, ... 258,000 ,, 7,388,003 

Small Proprietors. 
1st Class . . . 774,621 ,, 7,843,494 

2d ,, . . .2,787,112 ,, 12,650,914 

According to this calculation the average quantity of 
land held by each individual in the two classes desig- 
nated as large proprietors, amounts to 138 hectares, 
or 340 English acres ; the average quantity assigned as 
the possession of moderate proprietors amounts to 35i 
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hectares, or 88 English acres ; while the land held hy 
small proprietors, if equally divided among their whole 
number, would amount to no more than 5f hectares or 
14}- acres for each. 

In the collection of ^ Documents Statistiques sur la 
France," published in 1835 by the Minister of Ck)m- 
merce in Paris, the number of landed proprietors is stated 
to be 10,896,682, which gives only 11^ Englbh acres 
as the average size of the forms in that country. This 
extent must, however, be far below the truth, and as 
there can be no doubt of the accuracy of the numbers as 
stated in the French official tables, it is probable that 
each proprietor has been reckoned distinctly for each 
of the several pieces of land which he holds in separate 
parishes or communes. 

The division of the sc»l of France, according to the 
nature of its employment, is stated by M. de Chateau* 
vieox as under: 

HcettfM. EogUsb Acre*. 

Total snpfHifici • . . 53,702,871 eqtial to 132,646,091 



Sterile sad mumpmraUe . . 3,702,871 




9,146,091 


\ uieyii^ aad plsAUtiont . 2,000,000 




4,940,000 


Forests .... 6,842,623 




16,901,279 


Fkrtare .... 1,157,377 




2,8:(>8,72l 


UtMdifwhmd . 5,000,000 




12.350,000 


Ai^i§aMlgamt»gLaeene,Su,) 4,000,000 




9,880,000 


AntieUmd • . . 31,000,000 




76,570,000 


53,702,871 


132,646,091 



It appears from tlus divbion that in each 100 parts 
4 are devoted to the pruduction of liquids includixig oil, 
13{ „ ^ wood, which is chieflv used as {wci, 

20^ 9, to the support of auijBals, ujA 

62 ^ to the prodoctwu of cereal £ruiii^4e« 

100 

M 
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About 4,500,000 hectares (11,115^000 acres) artf 
iuptKJsed to be held by the governmeht and by munkipal 
bodies. 

It is estimated by Monsieur de Ohateaurieuxi that 
flfnong the small proprietors of land in Fran<ie 1^243^200 
are possessed of yarious quantities, none of them exceed- 
ing 2 hectares (about 5 acres) ; an extent altogether in- 
sufficient fot tb6 support of a family consisting of the 
ftferage number of fiye persons { since in the present 
state of agriculture in that country it requires 1 hectare 
and 23 ares of land (3 Englifch acres) to furnish meaiis 
of support for one individual. In addition to the land, each 
of these little properties is Supposed to comprise a dwelling 
with a small garden in which yegetables are raised^ and 
by including this addition to the means of the family^ 
three-fifths of their wants ate EJupplied. For the remain- 
ing two-fifths the indiyiduals composing the fatnilies of 
these small proprietors are obliged to apply themselyes 
to some other source, and in so far partake of the condi- 
tion of labourers. In some cases, the freehold thus held 
is so small, that the proprietor is only distinguishable from 
the mere peasant by the possession of his dwelling and 
garden. In the wine-producing districts many of these 
peasant proprietors assist as vine-dressers in the cultiva- 
tion of the larger properties, and in this way a family is 
said to add about 200 francs (8/.) in the season to its 
otherwise scanty provision. Where circumstances per- 
mit them, these labouring proprietors hire land in the 
vicinity of their estates and farm the whole, and it fre- 
quently happens that they let their little patches, which 
are insufficient for their support^ to others similarly 
circumstanced, and hire themselves as farm servants 
on larger domains. A great many among the farming 
labourers in France are small proprietors, and #6 



may siippMe ihnt such would naturally n 



prefer! 



n the part of emplnyers, who thus have an 



3f thd 



y for theii 



' respectubility, and a security fi 
good conduct which can never be given to the employers 
oflabourers in this country, where ihey have been too ge- 
nerally dependent in part for th«ir snpport upon the parish 
pay-table. The extent to which the suhdimion uf land is 
carried in France, undertheoperationof the law of inhe- 
ritance, is productive of 80 many diandvantagea to the 
country generally, that it ia well some good can be 
ascribed to it, which may tend, in however small a 
degree, to dimintsh its evils. 
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Oilf^a and pragrets of Pour Laws — Act 43nl Eliiabtth — Amouot 
expendal at lariaus pflriuds for relief o! Pocc— lojiiriauB ten- 
dency of the System — Means employed Cur its aniunil merit — 
Suras expended for Poor in England and Wales in each year 
of the present century— Propi>rtion of Payments to Pu|iuLitiun 
at each decennary enumeratiou — Melhods followed in varioua 
couotries for relieving the Poi>r — In Norway — In Bwedeii — In 
Denmark — In Mecklenburgh — Id Pruwia — In WurtembetK — 
lo aavaiia— In Iho Cnntrni uf Parne— In France— In HollonJ 
— lo Uclgium. — Lahuuien' i;BiiiiugB in England, &c. 

Tas lyGtem of compulsory maintenance for the poor, 
nUicb has been in operation in Englawl and Wules 
sipce the 43rd year of tlie rcigii of Elizabeth, has at 
TW-ifll(e timeB ^ordeil gcCBBion for warmer controvcray 
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than almost any other matter affecting tihe internal con- 
dition of this comitry. 

The attention of the English legislatore was indeed 
drawn to the suhject of the maintenance of the poor 
more than two hundred years hefore the period just 
mentioned. So early as 1388, an act was framed and 
passed, providing *Uhat a convenient sum shall be 
paid and distributed yearly out of the firuits and profits 
of the several churches, by those who shall have the 
said churches in proper use, and by their successors, 
to the poor parishioners in aid of their living and sus- 
tenance for ever." Until the era of the Reformation, 
when 80 many richly-endowed religious establishments 
were seized by the crown and appropriated to secular 
uses, the poor had generally found in them a source of 
relief from their distresses. It would appear, however, 
that the claims of indigence must) even before the sup- 
pression of religious houses, have exceeded the means or 
the will for their relief on the part of the possessors of 
ecclesiastical revenues, for, by the Act 27 Henry VIII., 
the officers of towns are directed to collect alms for the 
purpose of keeping '* sturdy vagabonds and valiant beg- 
gars" to continual labour. This act further directs 
" every preacher, parson, vicar, and curate, to exhort, 
move, stir, and provoke people to be liberal for the 
relief of the impotent, and for keeping and setting to 
work the said sturdy vagabonds." By another clause 
it was provided " that a sturdy beggar is to be whipped 
for the first offence, his right ear cropped for the 
second; and, if he again offend, to be sent to the 
next gaol till the quarter sessions, there to be indicted 
for wandering, loitering, and idleness ; and, if convicted, 
shall suffer execution as a felon and an enemy of the 
commonwealth." The inundation of mendicancy which 
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appeui at this time lo have overspread the country, baiji 
in a]l probability, chiefly orjgiuated out of the 6rst gre^| 
brpaking 'ip of the feudal Hystem, hy the permiasioa 
given in the preceding reign tq the great landed prot 
prjetors to dJapoae of their estates, — a change nhic}^ 
■peedily occasioned Hie dispersion of all those numerni^ 
ba^da of retainers which used to be fed by every lor^ 
of the soil. This state of things could not hutbeag- 
grnvBtei) by the subversion oftho religious establ is Inn enti| 
iu 1539, from which time, until the close of the reig^ 
of Ehzaheth, many statutes were passed relative to va^ 
gT&ucy and mendicity. 

It is to the Act 43rd of Elizabeth, however, that VS 
owe the syBtem which, till very receutly, has provjde^ 
in England and Wales for the compulsory maintenance 
uf the poor. That tbc system tlien introduced has sinca 
been greatly abused and applied to purposes which di4 
not enter iutu the contemplation of the legislature of th^f 
day cannot be doubted. The chief piovisious of thp 
Act of EhzabeLh gave to the overseers of the poor powe^; 
to levy upon the inhabitants of their respective porishefi 
" such sums us should be necessary to support the aged 
and infirm parishlonere, and for setting lo work afl 
peraous using no ordinary and daily trade of life to get 
their living by," Coniined withiu this limit, laws for 
Uie maintenance of the poor appear to be ip agrcemeiit | 
witl^ the plainest principles of humanity, which enjoin 
upon every one the duty of relieving the undeserved dia- 
tTMseB of his fellow- ere a lures. Unhappily, the fund thiia 
directed to be employed for the necessary relief of the im- 
potent, and for setting to work persons capable of labour, 
jias been applied to purposes wholly opposed to the 
spirit, if not to the letter of that law, and that to a degree 
|b4 in way^ whi^h huve ^oved destructive to the morala 
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of the working classes, and highly injurious to the in- 
terests of the community. 

It was not until a long time after the passing of the 
Act of Elizabeth, that the disastrous effects just alluded 
to sprung out of its provisions. So recently as the reign 
of George II., the amount raised within the year for 
poor rates and county rates in England and Wales was 
only 730,000^. This was the average amount collected 
in the years 1748, 49, 50. In 1775, the amount was 
more than doubled, having been 1,720,000/.; of which 
sum rather more than one million and a half was ex- 
pended for the relief of the poor. The war of American 
independence had then commenced, and was followed 
by hostilities with France, the vast public expenditure 
occasioned by which, crippled the resources of the people, 
and aggravated the distresses of the poor. From that 
time to the close of the last French War in 1814, the 
sums levied for poor rates were in a state of continued 
progression. The average sum expended for the relief 
of the poor in the three years from 1812-13, to 1814-15, 
amounted to 6,123,177/.; but this sum, enormous as it 
is, has since been surpassed ; the average of the three 
years 1831, 32, and 33, was 6,875,552/., and the amount 
expended in the single year, ending the 25th of March, 
1818, was even greater than this by nearly a million, 
having been 7,870,801/. The year last mentioned was 
one of great hardship to the poor, in consequence of the 
dearness of provisions : the average price of wheat during 
the year 1817 having been 94^. 9d. per quarter. The 
increased pressure, however, was not simultaneously felt 
throughout the kingdom. In Berkshire, the largest 
amount of money for the relief of the poor was expended 
in 1812 ; in Nottinghamshire and Brecon the most ex- 
pensive year was 1816 ; in the whole of Wales, with the 
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exception of Brecon, Anglesea, and Carnarvon, it occurred 
818, which was also the dearest year in Devonshire, 
GlouccBtershire, Northsn)])tonBhire,RutlandahiTe,Surrey,' I 
Wanvickahiie, and the East and North Ridings of York-' 
shire. Cumberland, Leiceaterahire, and the West Ridii^ 
of Yorkshire, were called upon for the heaviest contribu- 
tiona in 1819. Huntingdonshireexpended moetin 1826; 
Bedfordshire and Lincolnshire in 1829; Middlesex, 
CambridgeBhire, and Anglesea in 1831 ; and Carnarvon 
1 1832. With these exceptions, the laigeat expenditure 
Vfls made in every county in the year already men- 
tioned, ut'i.. between the 25th of March, isn, and the 
same day in 1818. 

A feeling had long prevailed, that the injurious ten- 
dency of our aystem of poor laws was aggravated by the 
mode of their adminiaf ration, and inquiries of a partial 
nature had from time to time been underlnken by the 
islature with the hope of palliating the mischief, and 
of finding out some method of mitigating the evils of 
pauperism, without abandoning the dictates of humanity. 
Little or no good was found to result from those inquiries. 
The subject was so vast, and the practical evils attend- 
ing it were so widely spread and deeply seated, that it 
required an investigation far more laborious and minute 
than could be completed by any committee of Lords or 
memhers of the House of Commons who had other and 
presRing calls upon their attention. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was perhaps the wisest plan that could 
be adopted by the govemraeiit to appoint a Board of 
Commbsioners who should make "a diligent and full 
inquiry into the practical operntiou of the laws for 
the relief of the poor, and into the manner in which 
those laws are administered." The CommisBioners thiia 
■f pdnted were personB whose educatioD, experience, and 



on, zealously, judiciously, ^n4 effectuaHy, tfep laboripu§ 
t^sl^ iutrusted to them. The xa^»% Qf information wbic^i 
in a comparatively ^hort spape qf tim^, they qoUf;p|ed wi 
embodied affor49 the best testimony th^t cap be offei^^ 
in f^VQUr of the^r fitness for the undertaking. Jh^ Kepoft; 
wbicl) was pre§^|^t^ed to t^e gov^i:Qf|ient ))y the Cpmn^ifj-; 
sioqe^s ip f ebru^ry, 1834, has been so w0ely circ^)fkted, 
tbf^t it cannot be nece^sary^ at this shor^ di^tapce of 
tii|i^e from its delivery, to enter upon the examin^tiq^ 
pf it9 various details, nor coi^|d it be atteuded W\ix any 
{^ofiU^ble result to canvass the propriety of th^ vft^ioua 
remedial measures which it proposes, au4 'whic^ \^Vf^ 
11^ great part been adppted l^y the legislature. |t will be 
au^cient here to statp, tl^at the opinipn bpfpre so gejie- 
f ally held as to tl^e desirableness of a radical change ^\ 
least in the mode of administering the l?^ws for the relief 
qf the poor, was strengthened by mea^s qf tl^e Report qf 
the Commissioners into a conviction pf the necessity of 
that change in order to arrest the rapid and total demor 
ralizaj^ion qf the working classes, which was fatally coun- 
teracting all the efforts of phi^nthropists fqr enlightening 
the minds and improving the condition of the labourii^g 
poor. The Act " for the Amendment and better Adnur 
nistratipn of the Laws relative to th^ Poor in England 
and Wales,'- which received the royal assent on ^ijp 
i4th of August, 1834, as ye^ cannot be sf^id to ^ay^ 
xjome fully into operation, and it will not be pospil;)^e, 
fpr some time to come, to judge dispassiqnately the effects 
^f a measure which is hardly second in importance tp 
any of the legislative refompis brought about since ^hp 
commencement of t^e present reign. 

The following table exhibits the amount of mqney 
ftxpended for tl^e yeliief qf {l^e po^)? ii^ ^ngls^d 9i^d 
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Wales, the number of inhabitants, the average price of 
wheat, and the number of quarters of that grain for 
which the money so expended might have been ex- 
changed during different years in the present century. 
It will be seen from this table, that in the years of 
dearth, in which the largest sums have been distributed 
to the poor, the tax for their relief, if estimated by its 
equivalent quantity of wheat, has borne the hghtest 
upon the community. The money expended for the 
relief of the poor in 1116 amounted to 1,530,800/., 
and might have been exchanged for 802,165 quarters of 
wheat; whereas, in 1801, when the amount expended 
exceeded that of 1116 by 162 per cent., the quantity 
of wheat for which it could have been exchanged was 
lessened by 13 per cent. The fact is, that in a year of 
scarcity and high prices, while even the wealthiest 
classes feel the pressure in the shape of increased rates, 
and the mass of the community in a diminution of the 
means of consumption, it is a natural consequence that 
the paupers also should bear their share of the general 
inconvenience, and should, as well as those by whom 
they are supported, consume less food than in ordinary 
years. It must, too, be borne in mind that bread absorbs 
only a part, although certainly a considerable part, of the 
poor man's expenditure, and that the remaining articles 
required for his sustenance are not, equally with grain, 
affected in price by a deficient harvest. 
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If viewed as a question of money expenditure only, it 
will not be found that the sums raised for the relief of 
the poor bear more heavily upon the people now than at 
the beginning of the present century. If the whole sum 
collected for that purpose in each of the yean when the 



en 11 me rations of the population have been made bfe 
divided in equal proportions among all the inhabitants 
of England and Wales, it will be Ibund that the pay- 
fnents were — 



1S31 . . . .99,, 
The increase observable between the first and the lafit i 
of these periods, amounting to 7^ per cent,, is assuredly \ 
more thau made up by the increased amount of capital 
in the country. The greater increase between 1801 
and ISIl is more appnrent than real. If allowance be 
made for the difference in the value of the currency — 
the price of gold having been il. 16s. per ounce in ISlI 
— it will be found that the proportion for that year was 
equivalent to lOs. 8J. for eacli person, measured in 
currency of the standard value. 

It is nut asserted, however, tliat because the propof>^ 
tional sum thus expended has increased in so small 1 ■ 
degree, therefore jiaUperism has not made a greater ad« 
rxnce in 30 years than 14 per cent. Owing to the 
operations of the war and a succession of deficient bar' 
VMta, the prices of almost all the articles required fot 
the support of life were, at the beginning of this century, 
driren up to a distressing height, which stale of things 
conlinoed through the remaining period of the war, and 
fn one or two years heyond lis termination. Since theiii 
tke fall timt has occurred in the prices of all the articlel I 
comprising the poor man's expenditure has been so greats i 
that we may fairly estimate it to be fully equal In t 
■imullancous fall in the jirice of grain, so that the au 
bf9a.9il.m 1831 would have purchased as much 
17/. vouid have bought in 1801. Applying this t«tl9 *< 
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we shall find that the weight of pauper expenditure, in 
proportion to the population at the two periods, was as 1 
in 1831 to 4 in 1801. 

Need more he said to show the necessity that had arisen 
for grappling with an evil of such enormous and con- 
stantly increasing magnitude ? — an evil, the tendency of 
which has heen to set against each other different classes 
of the community, to dry up the sources and to hlunt 
the feelings of benevolence on the part of those who are 
made to contribute, while it has engendered dispositions 
of recklessness and idleness among those who have re- 
ceived support. Shall we be wrong in ascribing to those 
compulsory contributions, administered as the law has 
been, a quality the very reverse of that ascribed by our 
immortal bard to mercy 

————— *' it is twice blessed, 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ?" 

It is a common error to suppose that the institution 
of Poor Laws is peculiar to England. Monsieur de 
Chateauvieux, whose ** Recherches sur la situation com- 
parative des Pauvres en France et en Angleterre^^ is 
contained in the appendix (F) to the Report of the Com- 
missioners on the Poor Laws, remarks on this head, that 
" the existence of a tax in favour of the poor under one 
form or another, may be recognised in almost every 
fully-peopled country ;" and he instances, in support of 
this position, the distribution of wheat in consular Rome ; 
and, in more recent times, the alms enjoined by the 
Christian religion ; the bequests made to the clergy by 
persons in order to ease their consciences, and which be- 
quests were very commonly declared by the donors to be 
intended for distribution among the poor ; the hospitals 
and infirmaries endowed at the period of the crusades, and 
the institutions at a still later period for the maintenance 



of foundlings and for aupjiorting and educatiag the 
children of the poor. 

The instances here cited are, however, widely different I 
in their character from the Engliah Poor Laws, either I 
as regitids their original object or their modern mo 
of adminiBtrution, Whatever sums were given or I 
quentlied under the different forms TOention«d by Moi 
De Chateauvieus were voluntary offerings, sometimea I 
the fruit of compunctious visitingg, but more irequenlly | 
the offspring of benevolent feelings, and the objec 
Bignated for relief do not in any case appear to have been J 
healthy able-bodied labourers, or their families. 

Instead of endeavouring to institute any comparison \ 
between conditions of society b» disBimilar to our t 
those here referred to, it will be more profilahle to state j 
briefly the methods at present employed in various j 
civilized communities for the relief of their [listressed ^ 
poor, atid to point out, as well as our limited me 
information permit, the apparent effect of those methoifa 
upon the population of the different countries. 

We learn from retums transmitted by English consula, 1 
in consequence of inquiries made through Lord P^ 
merston by the Poor Law Commissioners, that i 
following countries of Europe the poor are acknowledged I 
to possess a legal claim to relief from the rci^t of the [ 
community, vin., Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, 
Mecklenburg, Prussia, Wurtemlierg, Bavaria, and the | 
Canton of Berue. 

In Norway relief is furnished to the "impotent | 
through age, cripples, and others who cannot subsiet 1 
themselves, and who, in llie country d is trie ta, are billeted ' 
or quartered on such of the iuliobitants (house and land- 1 
hahlcTs in the parish) as have the means of providing i 
forthem. By them these distre«aed objects are furnished ] 
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with clothing and food, and they are in return expected 
to perform such light services as they can. In the distrir 
hution respect is had to the extent or value of the different 
farms and to the niimher of the indigent^ which varies 
greatly in different parishes. In some they have so few 
poor, that only one pauper falls to the lot of five or ftix 
farmers^ who then take him in rotation, whilst in other 
parishes they have a pauper quartered on every farm or 
estate all the year round, and on the larger ones several." 
l*he wages of artisans vary from Bs, 4d, to Is, 2d. per 
week, and of agricultural labourers from 3d, to 5j^. per 
day ; in the former case, food, lodging, and tools, and iii 
the latter case, food only being supplied by the employers. 
In ordinary cases, families can subsist upon their earn- 
ings. They consume very simple food, salt herrings, oiit- 
meal porridge, pbtatoes, and coarse oatmeal bread, form- 
ing the greatest part of their diet ; once or twice in the 
week they may obtain a piece of bacon or salt meat, and 
those who live on the coast, or near to rivers and lakes, 
procure fresh fish. Corn-brandy is in general use. 

£very parish in Sweden is bound, as in England, to 
support its own poor, but the fund for that purpose is 
supplied by voluntary contributions, (a large portion of 
which is made up of legacies and endowments,) by the 
piroduce of certain lines and penalties, and by rates 
levied on the inhabitants in proportion to their means of 
contributing. Mons. De Hartsmandorf, the Secretary 
of State for ecclesiastical affairs, has stated that the 
number of persons who received relief in 1829 was 
63,348, out of a population of 2,780,132, or about 1 in 
42. Colonel Forsell, on the other hand, affirms that in 
1625 the number relieved amounted to 544,064, or about 
1 in 5. Considering that in the city of Stockholm alone 
thfere are 83 separate and independent boards for afford- 
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ing relief to the poor, the cBtimate of Colonel ForBell 
appears the more probable of the two. The law is 
severe a^iust able-bodied men who seek relief, and who, 
if they are without property andemplojmeni, and neglect 
to provide themselves with any, or to obtain surctict for 
the payment of their taxes, arc denominated unprolected. 
Such peraona are placed ulmott at the disposal of the 
polii^e, who allow them a fined period in which to obtain 
employment, If they fuil in this object they are made 
to laliuur on pnblic works. 

It appears that under the esistin{( system pauperism 
has increased in Sweden in a greater ratio than tJie popu- 
lation, and it is feared that the moral effect produced 
upon the labouring class by the existence of a fund upon 
vhich they have a legal claim baa occasioned, although 
not in an equal degree, many of choae evils wUicb the 
Wine system has brought about in England. The daily 
wages of artisans are 1^. Id., and of skilled agricultural 
l&bourcrs ^(l■ or Bd , wbile ihe unskilled obtain no more 
than Sd. or 4n[. Families can subsist upon their earn- 
ings. Agriculturists in ihe southern provinces live upon 
•aU fish and ])uiatcies ; in the northern provinces porridge 
tnd rye-bread form their food. Artisans sometimes are 
able to procure a little meat, The annual c.ipenditure 
ill (lie family of a small farmer is staled by Mr. J.iddell, 
the English Consul at Gottenbnrg, at lOl. IBs. lOd. 
In an agricultural family the disbursements are about 
Iwo-ihirds of this amount. 

The social cnndition of Ruesia, where the great bulk 
of the people are kept in a state of slavery by the owners 
uf the aoii, !« so little analogous to that of England, that 
it would throw but little light upon our subject to ex- 
plain the regulations eqforccd in that country fur the 
tn&iQteuaiice of the poqi. 

i2 
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In Denmark each Kiobstfled, or market town, (of 
which there are 65 in the kingdom,) and each parish in 
the country, forms a district for the management of its 
own poor. All persons are considered entitled to relief 
** who are unable with their own labour to earn the means 
of subsistence, and thus, without the help of others, would 
be deprived of the absolute necessaries of life." 

The persons to whom relief is given are divided into 
three classes : first, aged, sick and infirm persons ; se- 
cond, orphans, foundlings, deserted children, and the 
children of parents who are unable to support them ; 
third, families or single persons who are unable to earn 
a sufficiency for the support of themselves or their 
children. 

Paupers of the first class are provided with food, 
lodging, clothing, and medical attendance, either in pri- 
vate dwellings or in establishments belonging to the 
parishes. Children are placed in private families, where 
they are brought up and educated at the expense of the 
parish until they can be apprenticed or otherwise placed 
out in life. Paupers of the third class are so relieved 
that they may not be without the absolute necessaries 
of life, but they are compelled to work to the best of 
their ability for their maintenance. It is part of the 
duty of those by whom the system is administered to 
find work for the poor at the usual rate of wages ; Where 
the amount earned is insufficient, assistance is afforded, 
not in money, but in articles of food and clothing. 

The Danish law has established the principle, that 
every person receiving relief under the Poor Laws is 
bound, either with his property or his labour, to refund the 
amount disbursed for him. On relief being afibrded to 
a pauper, an inventory and appraisement of his effects 
are made, and these are delivered over to him for his 
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use after hnving been markei with a stamp ; any per- 
son who receives gooda ao marked, either hy way of 
purchase or pledge, must restore them or pay their value, 
and is besides subject to fine. The parish has also a 
claim upon property acquired subsequent to the granting 
ofrelief.aud is the legal heir totheefiectsof every one for 
whom it is under advancee. "Whenever a person refuEes 
to pay his debt to the parish by iaetalments, he may be 
compelled to work for the benefit of the same, and if he 
attempts to leave the parish he is imprisoned. The 
amount nf these instalments is anarded, in proportion 
to the means of the pauper, by commissioners. Begging 
is prohibited, and when committed is punished by ira- 
prisonment. 

The money required for relieving paupers is contri- 
buted to a parochial fund by householders, landowners, 
tradesmen, and even by servants and labouring me- 
chanics, in ehort by all persona who are not themselves 
receiving parish aid, and who {lan contrive to pay any- 
thing without depriving themselves of the necessaries of 
life. 

The introduction of this system into Denmark ia of 
recent date; it did not come into operation until 1803. 
The means, therefore, are in our hands for drawing a 
comparison between the condition of the poor and of the 
country generally as affected hj poor-laws, and that con- 
dition aa it existed previous In their adoption. 

It ia stated, that before the introduction of the present 
Poor Law system, distress among the poor was nmch 
greater than it has been since, and that begging, which 
ia now prevented, was then quite common throughoiitthe 
countr)', and was carried on in the most rapacious and 
impoTtunate form, so as to amount to a heavy exaction 
on the peasantry aa well as a most iutojejableaunoyaiicei 
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for " the beggars, when their demands were not satisfied, 
had recourse to insolence and threats, nay, even to acts of 
criminal vengeance. This is no longer the case, and in 
so far, therefore, the present system has been beneficial." 
Mr. Browne, our Secretary of Legation at the Court of 
Copenhagen, gives, however, a not very satisfactory account 
of the working of the system, and states that it has pro- 
duced a most injurious eifect upon the industry of the 
people ; that it has lowered the middle men to be poor 
men, and that it has converted the labouring poor into 
paupers. " It tends," says Mr. Browne, " to harden 
the heart of the poor man, who demands with all that 
authority with which the legal right to provision invests 
him. There is no thankfulness for what is gotten, and 
what is given is afforded with dislike and reluctance." 
Among the disadvantages attendant upon the system of 
compulsory relief, Mr. Browne mentions the weakening 
of principles of frugality, the encouragement of early and 
thoughtless marriages ; the bringing up of children with 
examples of indolence and inactivity continually before 
their eyes, and the weakening of the natural dependence 
and affection of parent, children, and other relatives. 
'* The child feels his parent comparatively needless to 
him, he obtains support elsewhere, and the parent feels 
the obligation to support his child greatly diminished. 
In short, being comparatively independent of each other, 
the affections must inevitably become blunted." 

A man, with a wife and four children, who work every 
day of the week, including Sunday, earn among them 
about twelve shillings sterling per week. The principal 
food of the labouring people is rye-bread, groats, pota- 
toes, coffee, butter, cheese, and milk; provisions are 
cheap, and, with prudence and economy, the earnings 
of a family are sufficient for their subsistence. 
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In Mecklenburg, also, every pauper has a legal claim 
to BBBistance. The old and impotent are provided with 
food, lodging, and fuel, and able-bodied persons can 
claim to have work and a dwelling provided for them. 
Every inhabitant able to do &o is obliged to pay poor- 
ratea. In towns, the subscriptions are called voluntary, 
but if these should fall short of what the overseers con- 
sider proper, they can demand more : the overseere are 
appointed by the magistrates. The wages of artisans 
vary from seven shillings to ten shillings and sispence 
per week in towns, and are about a third less in the 
country. In addition to money- wages, working men 
are boarded and lodged by their employers. Labourers 
in the country are paid three shillings and sispence 
per week, and have found for them a dwelling with a 
garden, pasture for a cow and two sheep in summer, 
and provender for them in winter. With these advan- 
tages, they are enabled to procure a sufBciency of good 
sound food, and occasionally to indulge in the use of 
meat, which falls to the lot of the working classes in 
very few of the countries on tUe continent of Europe. 

In Prussia, the law prescribes that every town and 
every village community munt support its own members 
when in distress, -provided there are oo relations able to 
do 80. The owners of estates are under a similar obliga- 
tion ; so that the sick, and those who are impotent 
through age, have all iheir absolute wants satisfied. 
Each town and village is governed by its own particular 
laws and customs, with regard to the management of the 
poor. The only point in which all these conim\initics 
can be said to agree, is in the appointment of a body 
called the arjnendirer.tiori, or society for the poor, who 
undertake the collection and distribution of the funds, 
and of the different sub-committceB to whom, under the 
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fHifieii4ivectjoii, tl|e case of the poor is confided. T^he 
ymb-cominittee^ aie formed of burghers chosen from 
different dUtricU called armenbezirke^ into which the 
to^n is divided for that purpose. 

The necessary funds are obtained principally bj means 
of donations and private charity. Every householder, 
eyery inhabitant of a floor, or of a single room, is visited 
Soup the purpose of obtaining subscriptions by the ^uh- 
CQinmittees. These donations are collected monthly, and 
t))eir amount depends entirely upon the n^eans and dis- 
position of the donor. No rate or fixed table ^ists by 
which the sum to be given is regulated. Therp is not 
any law in Prussia which authorises the compulsory 
raising of funds for the mainteni^nce of the poor, b^t 
whe|i the offerings of private charity are insufficient for 
th^ purpose, the general government advances money 
from funds destined to other purposes, such as paviqg, 
lighting, or the construction of roads. 

The particular circumstances of every one applying for 
relief being almost necessarily known to some of the 
members of the sub-committee of the district in which 
the applicant must be resident, false or fraudulent appli- 
cations are easily detected ; every one is examined by a 
medical man, with respect to his bodily and mental abiUty 
to maintain himself, and in cases where this ability exists, 
the applicant is required by the police to work. Failing 
to comply with this demand, he is sent to the poor work- 
house of the province, where he is compelled to be in- 
dustrious, and is taught to earn a livelihood. Each pro- 
vince in Prussia contains one of these workhouses, in 
which paupers are employed at various kinds of work 
and service, according to what each is capable of perform- 
jmg. The statements given in the appendix to the Report 
i)f the Poor Law Commissioners, relative to the efiects of 
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the inatitutioBe that" haye hecn described, are not 
strict agreement with one another ; it appears, howei 
to be pretty well eatahlished, " that the pauper poBseaBes 
ft legal right to asaielance, although that right is aeldom 
enforced, because the impotent are voluntarily provided 
for, and the able-bodied would probably be sent to i! 
penal workhouse." 

The kingdom of Wnrtemberg ia among thoae countriMt I 
whose inhabitants poascas a legal claim to be provided ' 
with the necesBiiriea of life from the general funds of the | 
community. The population is divided into the two J 
claesea of huighera and aettled con-freemen, or beisitzerti I 
intheproporlionsof about nine-tenths of the former, antf 
one-tenth of the latter. Burghers become ao by inberiti 1 
ance or by purchascj and enjoy the right of participating 
in the revenues of property, held by the particular t 
trict, or parish, to which they belong. Persona may be- 
come beiaitzerH by pajTnent of a smaller sum than is 
quired to obtain bvrgerreehl, but they do not hy that 
means acquire any interest in the properly just alluded ■ 
W. Every person, however, ivho cannot obtain the 
cceaaries of life from his property, his labour, or 
trade, nor through the aaaistance of relations, has a 
claim for support on the parish in which he haa tb6 
rights of a burgher or a beisitzer. If a man is too poor.to | 
purchase the right of a beisitzer, he is assigned as such ' 
hy the police to some parish, without payment of any fine 
of admission. The care of the joor is carried by the go- 
vernment to such an extent, that if in times of scarcity ] 
Btty person should perish through the neglect of the 1 
ovcraeers, the officers guilty of that neglect would be j 
pHwecuted with nil the rigour of Ihe law. 

" A lai^e proportion of the parishes thrnughout the 1 
Ungdom possess a fund called j>ivm corpus, arising- 



pi^ly fEom YQluntary contributions and otbpr casual 
receipts, but principally from funds whicb, before tbe 
^formation, bad been employed for tbe purposes of tbe 
Roman CatbqUc worsbip, and instead of being ponfiscated 
by tbe government, as was tbe case in England, ip^ere 
directed to be employed for cbaritable purposes. In 
tbe year 1817, and during tbe deartb tbat prevailed at tbat 
fune, an old law wbicb bad fallen into desuetude was 
revived, according to wbicb tbe opulent wbo, after baving 
been applied to for voluntary contributions, sbould not 
come forward in a ipanner suitable to tbeir property, 
are to be taxed by tbe magistrates in a sum conformable 
to tbeir income, i^nd according to all tbe circumstances 
pf tbeir situation." 

Able-bodied persons wbo claim support from tbe 
public funds are compelled to work for moderate w^es. 
It is sometimes difficult to find employment for tbe 
poor, on wbicb account tbere are in tbe capital and 
some otber places public establishments for employing 
tbem in spinning and similar work. In most pf tl^e 
towns tbere are poor-bouses into wbicb aged and infirm 
people are received, and wbere sucb places of refuge are 
not provided, tbe poor are received at all tbe bouses in 
tbe town in turn, or else are put out to board perma- 
nently at some private bouse, tbe cost of tbeir main- 
tenance being defrayed out of tbe local funds< 

The statement from which the foregoing particulars 
have been derived was drawn up by order of the Wurtem- 
berg government in 1834, at tbe request of the English 
minister. At tbe conclusion of this statement we find 
tbe following remarks, which seem to favour tbe ppinioii 
tbat the evils which have been experienced in this coun- 
try are inseparable from the system of establishing a 
legal claim for relief on tlie part of the able-bodied poor. 
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" Tfwe now compare the siUintion of one of the poorest 
of the Wuitemberg poor who support themselves inde- 
pendently by their labimr, witli that of one of the more 
favoured amoug the Wurtemberg poor who lives by 
public charity, for instance the inmate of a. hospital nnd 
even of a prison, it might certainly appear that the con- 
dition of the latter ie preferable lo that of the former. 

" !ti fact, we often see such hospital inmates, and 
even prisoners, attain the most advanced age, while 
itiany a poor day-labourer and artisan sinks at a much 
eatlier age under the weight of his cares and the want 
of necessaries. Manyati inmate of ahospital and many 
a prisoner, even with bodily infirmities and sufl'eringa, 
still seems to tiud his conditioTi ijuite comfortable, and 
aliowa himself tbankfiil for the good he enjoys, while 
mhny a day-labourer or arlisnn, in the enjoyment of 
good bodily health, feels himself miserable and curses 
bis ex-Iatence; in fact, many a one seeks admission into 
the hospital who would be very well able to provide 
himself with necessaries by his work at home. The man 
ofleu separates from his wife, or the wife from her bus- 
bind or from the children to lie received into the hoa- 
fitih Many a one does not economise, but aqiianders 
wbBt he has, and does not work In order to earn aome- 
tbing, because he thinks that be always has the right of 
being received into the lidspital as a last resource. In 
many places, where there are rieh Imspiials and other 
fcimdations, the number of the poor is proportionally 
greater than in places where less ia done fur their sup- 
port ; many a one continues to beg and lo steal who has 
slready been frequently imprisoned for these offences, 
lltcatise he finds his situation in the workhouse very 
tolerable in coniparisun with tlie laborious life of s poor 
man at liberty. 
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The wages of artisans are in towns from 1 to 2^ florins 
(1*. 8d, to 45. 2d,)y and in the country from -J^ of a 
florin to 1 florin (6-Jrf. to 1^. Sd.) per week in addition 
to food and lodging. Labourers, who are likewise most 
commonly fed and lodged by their employers, receive in 
towns from 50 to 60 florins (4/. 35. 4d, to 5/.) and in vil- 
lages from 20 to 40 florins (1/. 135. 4rf. to 3/. 65. Sd.) per 
annum. When they provide themselves with food and 
lodging, they receive 150 florins (12/. IO5.) per annum, 
in addition to which they are furnished with food and fuel 
in the winter under the market price. The wife and 
children may earn from 40 to 50 florins more. With 
these means they can provide a sufficiency of wholesome 
food, including meat once or twice in the week. 

Every town and village in Bavaria must have an insti- 
tution for the relief of the poor, with this exception, that 
if several neighbouring villages join to support one esta- 
blishment for that purpose iu common, every encourage- 
ment is given to them for that end. All the inhabitants 
are bound to contribute to the support of the poor in 
their district according to their ability ; every one is also 
bound in the same manner to support his poor relations. 

The aged and helpless poor are provided for in houses 
of nourishment. Other paupers, who are incapable of 
working, but who yet do not require any extraordinary 
care, obtain relief in money, which, however, is not 
given without complete proof of want being brought for- 
ward ; the amount is made to depend upon the price of 
provisions. The able-bodied paupers are maintained in 
buildings which are strictly workhouses ; bad conduct 
and idleness on their part are punished by the magis- 
trates. Marriage is not allowed between people without 
capital, unless with the previous permission of those who 
manage the poor institution of the district. Clergymen 
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who miirry such people without that permisBioii are 
liable for thpir maintenance i a caie of their becoming 
chargeable. This restriction ia assigned as one great 
cause of the want of any esceas of poiiulation in Bavaria, 
and ofthe general absenceof extreme poverty and misery 
in chat couutry. 

Labourers are paid at the rate of 8d. per day in the 
country, and from 8d. to iJ. id. in the towns. 

The Canton of Berne is ths only other community in 
Europe in which the inhabitants have a legal claim 
to support when in poverty. So early as the ITth cen- 
tuiy, it there became the law, that every one was 
entitled to receive such support out of the public pro- 
perty of the comniime to which he belonged, and if this 
property should fall short of the required amount, then 
from the landed proprietors of the commune, as well as 
from contributions levied upon the possessors of personal 
property. 

The abuses which have grown up under this system 
are numerous and serious. Vagabondage, improvidence, 
imprudent marriages, and the ilhcit commerce of the 
sezes, have all been favoured by the prospect which the 
people have of being able to devolve the consequences of 
these delinquencies upon others, AH means of obtain- 
ing instniction in general knowledge, and of acquiring 
any useful art, have been neglected ; the physical and 
intellectual faculties of the people have been deadened, 
and their sense of honest pride has been so blunted, that 
no one blushea at being known to live upon the public 
benevolence. Experience has clearly shown that the 
number of poor has increased in proportion as the number 
and amount of t!ie resources for their reUof have lieen 
multiphed, and that in those communes which possess 
the largest revenues applicable to thai purpuse, the pop«- 



litiofi is th« itioM badltwfttdi and the kafet induBtrious. 
lii thfe anftif^r givc^ to the queried of otir Poor Law 
Otitimiitj^ioliers hjr the goternment of the Cantdti^ Ktt 
itnd it stated that ^' numerouft etampki might he 
tited whete whole ftttnilied have lived in dependenee 
upon the commune from year to year, and even from ge- 
tik'ation to gen^atitmj and who have found iii that 
resource their means of existence, while examples of a 
ItbnMaj nature are eitremely rare." 

At the period df the Revolution, the elergy of France 
wefe possessed of property valued at upwards of twohun- 
lired millions sterling, which was confiscated hy the go- 
tetnment, and sold for the henefit of the state. Otit of the 
revenues derived from this property much had heen de- 
toted tb uses bf charity. The numerous charitahle in* 
iliiutions which, at the period alluded to, existed in 
•very patt of France, for the relief of the sick and infinh, 
and for the support of foundlings, survived in great part 
the social disorders of the Revolution, and in some cases 
hate since received augmentation. In the present day, the 
ntinicipal councils of all the towns in France, whose po- 
pulation elceeds 20,000, and of some where the numher 
df inhahitants is smaller, set apart for the relief bf the 
fk>or certain proportions of the town revenues, which 
ite devoted to the support of hospitals^ or placed at 
the disposal of charitahle associations, — Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance. The revenues out of which these sums 
ite assigned ire, in rery small part, derived from 'pro- 
perty actually possessed hy the towns, the greater propor- 
tion, and in many cases the whole^ heing the produce of 
** betroi '* duties, which are levied upon all articles of 
provision hrought into the towns for consumption. It 
hi therefore^ only in form that this tax differs from the 
iSieswmeats tar the support of the poor in England, the 
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Bole difference being, that wilb. us the rates form a direct 
tax, while in France tiiey are collected indirectly, and, 
therefore, with less regard to economy. Asylums for 
beggars, and workhuuses, are eupported in France at the 
expense of the state, but those iustitutions can hardly 
be considered sb belonging to the subject under examina- 
tion, being used ciiietly as places of correction for the 
idle and dissolute, under the direction of the police. 

[n the volume of " Documents Statiatiquea sur In 
Frsnce," recently pulilished under the authority of 
M. Duch&tel, the Minister of Oommerce in that country, 
it is stated that the sums devoted to charitable purposes, 
and for the support uf foundling hospitals, in the chief 
towns of France, amounted in 1833 to 10,573,043 francs 
(423,92W.). The sums expended in the same year in the 
Bureanx de Bieufaisance, iu the different departments, 
amotinted to £,956,036 francs (356,241/.), and the num- 
ber of persons among whom this sum was distrihnted in 
their own dwellings was 6115,933. The revenues of the 
di^erent hospitals and alms-houses in France are likewise 
Htaied to have amounted, in 1833, to 51,'2'22.063 francs 
(2,043,882/.), and the expenditure to 48,842,097 francs 
(1,953,683/.). The numberofdistressed persons admitted 
during the year into these establishments was 425,049. 
The number remaining at the beginning of the year 
baving been 154,253, and at its close 152,830, we may 
conclude that the iumates to be round in these instttu- 
littae can seldom he much if at all helotv 150,000. 

It appears that by far the greater part of the funds 
raised for charitable purposes is disbursed in the towns. 
The total amount of money Ihns raised in IS33, in the dif- 
ferent departments, was 14,5G0,I83 fraiica(5a2,407/.), 
of which sum nearly three- fourths were, aa ue have seen, 
appropriated to the poor in the principal towns, the 
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population of which is to the rural population in the pro- 
portion of 7 to 25. According to Mons. de Chateau- 
yieux, the greater part of the money raised in the de- 
partments for the maintenance of the poor, and which is 
not disbursed in the large towns, is applied in the small 
towns and villages to the support of lunatic asylums 
and foundling hospitals. With this partial exception, 
France is without any public provision for the relief of 
its rural poor, and it becomes, therefore, highly interest- 
ing to inquire in what manner so large a number of our 
fellow-creatures are enabled to meet the ills and acci- 
dents of life. 

In order to pursue this inquiry to any satisfactory re- 
sult, it is necessary to explain the peculiar circumstances 
in which the agricultural population is placed by the 
operation of the law which ordains the division of landed 
property among all the children of the fkmily. In the 
" Documents Statistiques " of the French government it 
is stated that the total number of proprietors throughout 
the kingdom is 10,896,682, giving an average of about 
4^ hectares. Or llj English acres for each proprietor. 
But there is reason for supposing that the number thus 
given is greatly exaggerated by the custom of registering 
proprietors for each separate commune in which they pos- 
sess property, by which means the same person may be 
reckoned several times over. It is besides obvious that, 
as the soil is not equally distributed among the whole 
body of proprietors, and some of them are in possession 
of estates of considerable extent, many others must have 
even less than the small share which would result from 
its equal division. In fact, it will be found that the great 
majority are unable to draw from their possessions suffi- 
cient for the subsistence of their families. Hence it arises 
that a very large proportion of proprietors let their land. 
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and hire themselveB aa farm -servants to others, or tallow 
Bome trade or handicraft in the towns. It ia also com- 
moQ among the families of these peasant proprietors, that 
on the death of a father leaving several children, among 
whom the law provides for tlie equal diatrihution of the 
land, an arrangement is made, under which, although the 
whole number are registered as proprietors, which it is 
their pride to he, the management of the property is left 
m the hands of one, by whom a pecHuiary allowance is 
made tit the rest according to the circum stances of the case. 
These cases occur to so great an extent throughout 
the kingdom, that it is probable Mons. de Chateauvieiii is 
correct in the opinion expressed by him in the paper so 
often quoted, that the number of proprietors in the ac- 
tual possession and administration of the soil does not 
exceed four millioas, representing with their families a 
population of twenty mUhona, and that of this number 
of proprietors, about five-sixteenths (1,243,200), repre- 
senting a population of 6,216,000 individuals, arc owners 
of small parcels of land, not any one of which is of greater 
extent than two /lectarej {5 acres), Afarm of this ej tent 
is wholly inadequate to the support of a family, and it is 
more than probable, that if France had adopted a system 
pf poor-laws similar to those lately in force in this coun- 
try, these proprietors would epeedily have sunk into the 
rank of paupers. The means byivJiich, in the absence of 
■uch a system, they have been and are enabled to struggle 
through life, are thus described by M. de Ohateauvieux : 
— "The same village includes proprietors of different 
grades, and in different social positiuns. Tliis difference 
is observable between next-door neighbours, and often 
between those even who dwell under the same roof, The 
proprietor of 10 hectares ia the friend, the brother-in-law, 
the uncle, or the nephew of one who posseBSUs only two. 
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The day-labourer lodges with the opulent cultivator by 
whom he is employed, and the TieceBsitywhicli thus arises 
throughout the country for mixing and communicating" 
with each other brings about a connexion between them. 
Under these circum stances, the wife of the proprietor of 
20 hectares will not leave her poor neighbour without 
help at her lying-in ; her trunks being well provided 
with linen, she will lend it; her saucepan is well filled, 
and she will provide her poor neighbour with broth, she 
will give potatoes to her children, and even bread if they 
are without it. These helps, distributed in quantities 
which escape Btatistical remark, and throughout all the 
rural districts of France, are not given in the form of 
charity, but as signs of good neighbonrhood ; they never 
take tlie fonn of money, but only of articles needed at 
the moment. Those who have been the objects of these 
good offices, return theni to the donors in kind and ac- 
cording to what they possess, that is, with their labour 
and their good will. If a proprietor stands in need of 
assistance, either for removing a large piece of timber, or 
to house his sheaves, when the storm threatens, in a. 
moment the shoemaker and the saddler quit their shops, 
and all run to place their esertions at the disposal of 
the farmer, who, by this means, stores his harvest in 
safety, a glass of cider sufficing as payment for the 

" It must not be forgotten, that even the smallest pro- 
prietors have each a home which is their own; that their 
hit of land, however limited, will always produce some 
fruits and vegetables for the family use ; that they can 
generally keep a goat, and very frer|uently rear a few 
vines, possessing, in fact, as much which is their own 
property, as the peasant in Ireland can only procure for 
a rent of five guineas. Notwithstanding the breaches 
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which the Revohition has made in the property of the 
communes, many of these still poaseEs woods and 
commonH, which are devoted to the use of the inhabi- 
tants. 

"It is a very general custom throughout France, to 
give day-labourers small plots of ground to cultivate with 
green cropB, on the condition of yielding Half the produce 
to the proprietors, the expenses of cultivation, with the 
exception of the labour, being contributed in equal pro- 
portions. The plan most usually adopted is to give up 
the land in the winter to the labourers, under the con- 
dition of its being restored in the beginning of October 
in a condition to be sown with corn. The advantage of 
the proprietor in this practice is, that, sacrificing half n 
crop, he, without any trouble to himself, receives his 
land carefully cleaned, and weeded, ready for employ- 
ment." 

This system doubtless has its advantages, and it ia 
not among the least of them, that it enables the poorer 
classes of the rural population to struggle through es- 
iatencc without the kind and degree of help which is 
affoideil by the Poor Law system of England. These 
advantages are, however, accompanied by the very serious 
drawback, that they tend to make and to keep the people 
poor. In this country, during the last half centurj', we 
have seen a totally diiferent plan pursued ; the number 
of smaller proprietors is every where greatly lessened, 
and in some places ihey have entirely disappeared ; the 
yeoman, if he has not by "prudence and industry been 
enabled to advance his position in society, has sunk into 
the labourer, and the labourer has too frequently degene- 
rated into the pauper ; still it cannot be doubted that, by 
thus throwing together several small holdings, and ad- 
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ministering tb^m ts one property, the pn4uctiyeneM pf 
the land has been increased, and the expepse pf its cul- 
tivation lessened. 

Independently of the constant tendency of theUw in 
France to subdivide the land into minute portions, there 
appears to be another powerful cause working to tb^ 
same end in the disposition and desires of t^e peopte* 
This fact is rendered strikingly apparent by the following 
replies given by Mr. Scott, the British Cousul ^t Bor- 
deaux, to the queries circulated at the instance of the 
Poor Law Commissioners : — 

" What, in the whole, might an average labourer, ob- 
taining an average amount of employment, both in day- 
work and in piece-work, expect to earn in a year, including 
harvest-work, and the value of all his advantages and 
means of living ? — A common labourer alone earns yearly, 
all advantages included, 540 francs (21/. 125.). Owing 
to the scarcity of labourers, no distinctipn aff to wf^^s is 
made between an able-bodied and a common labpwrer.-r- 
What, in the whole, might a labourer'^ wife and four 
children, aged 14, .11, 8, and 5 years respectively, (the 
eldest a boy) expect to earn in a year, obtaining, as in 
the former case, an average amount of employment ?rr- 
A labourer's wife and four children can earn by labour 
about 300 francs (12/.) per annum, viz. — 

Francs. £. i. 

The wife .... 120 .... 4 16 
Eldest boy . •• 80 .... 3 4 
Child 11 years old . 50 .... 2 
Child 8 ,, . . 30 . . . . 1 4 

Child 5 ,, . . 20 . . . . 16 



soft 12 

** Could such a family subsist on the aggregate evro- 
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ings of the fallier, mother, and children ; and if so, oa 
what food?— Certainly. The food varies in different 
districts. Throughout tlie district called Landes (heath), 
occupying about one-third of this department, the food 
conaislB in rye-hread, soup made of millet, cakes made 
of Indian corn, now and then some salt provisions and 
vegetables, rarely, if ever, bulcber'a meat : their drink, 
water, which for the most part ia stagnant. I n the other 
patts of the department the peaeantry live better. They 
eatwheaten bread, soup made with vegetables and it 
little grease or lard, twice a day, potatoes and otber vege- 
tablcB, but seldom butcher's nieat; their drint is wine 
or pique Ite. 

"Could it lay by anything, and how much? — It is 
certain, that a family composed aa above, could lay some- 
thing by from their gains at the end of the year, as the 
wants of the lower classes are much fewer than in Eng- 
land; in fact, the luxuries of tea, &c., are quite unknown. 
For the causes above alluded to, (extreme carelessnesa 
and absence of frugality,) few of the peasants have any 
surplus at the end of the year; on the contrary, they are 
mostly in debt. The few esceptions may, with proper 
care, have Gi. to 8/. in advance : this is generally em- 
ployed in the purchase of a bit of land." 

Those among the labouring population of England 
who have been able through industry and frugality to 
save something out of thcur earnings have a readier and, 
as regards the community, a far belter opportunity for 
the profitable employment of tlieir money than is offered 
hy the "purchase of a bit of land." The Savings Banks, 
which are always open to take the smallest sums, when- 
ever they can be spared, and to make a moderate, but 
certun return of interest on the deposiia, offer a much 
greater incentive to prudence than would generally be 



fouled in the desire of acquiring a ^ood of grqi|B4 > l^fff 
9ide8 whicl^, the laws which regulate the transfer and 
possession of real property in this kingdom are go c^ja- 
plex in their operation, and si|rro\;pded hy eo many 
difficulties, that it would he qi^ite incompatihle witli 
prudence for any poo|;^an to venture upo^ so ^^npeitai^ 
a speculation as the validity of a title, if even the ^pep* 
i^iveness of the deeds rendered such ^ coursp ppssihle to 
him. The Savings Bank, on the contrary, c^i^ ueyer 
involve those who there deposit their savings in aj^y ri^l^ 
pr expense ; tl^e safety of the inoii^y is guai^^nUsed hy 
the state : so Jong as the money contiQues ip dpp^^^H \\ 
produces revenue to the owner, unaccompanied hy fti^y 
cpntiugenpie? pf seasqi^s ; apd at any mom^ut, when the 
amount, or any part pf it, is required to meet any ^:i^^- 
ordinary exigency, it is forthcomings without h^ix^g sub- 
ject to any charge for m^nfigement, or to deductiop of 
any kind whatever. The degree in which the lahouripg 
classes in this country are willing to avail themeelvei of 
this institution is shown hy the fact that on the 20th 
Novemher, 1834, out of 499,207 depositors in Eng- 
land and Ireland, the large proportion of 260,363 hi^ 
made deposits under 20/. The greater part mus^ in- 
deed have heen depositors of very sm^U sums, since th« 
amount, if equally divided among the numher jpQ( ipen- 
tioned, would average no more than 7/. Is. Id, for each* 
The regulations under which Savings Banks are placed 
limit to 200/. the amount that can he deposited hy any 
one individual ; and, in fact, 93 out of every IQO depo- 
sitors are entitled tohalances under 1002., the aggregate 
sum of their savings forming more than two-thirds of 
the deposits invested. The great nupiher of these sipall 
depositors, and their rapid increase, forms ope of \\i^ 
hest features in the apparent state and prospects pf th^ 
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IftlfOaring eladlf^s in thii cotintty. The pto^ess of de- 
fositi in Savings Banks, both generally and itl tespect 
to tbift class of de(K)6itot8i dating the kst five years, hak 
b«en HA Mows : — 



Ytkt 


Total 


Total 


Number of 


Amount of 


itmut 


Nditjbtr of 


Athoant of 


Depositors 


tieposit* 


flOth Not. 


Depositors. 


Deposits. 


under £20. 


under £20. 


id^o 


412,217 


13,507,565 


210,247 


£. 
1,509,820 


lisi 


42Slj603 


I3,7i9,409 


S22,620 


1,634,568 


]$38 


433,679 


13j597,883 


223,676 


1,593,588 


1833 


462,792 


14,337,521 


242,015 


1,718,204 


1834 


499,207 


15,369,844 


260,363 


1,841,755 



The following statement of the regulations adopted, 
•tid now enforced, in Holland, relative to the support of 
{he poar^ is derived from an official paper drawn up td- 
Wftrds the close of the year 1833, hy order of the Minister 
^ the Interior at the Hague^ and communicated to the 
Biitish minister at that court. 

At the time of the incorporation of the Netherlands 
with the French empire, the laws of France, including 
those relating to charitable institutions and hospitals, 
were declared to be in force in the Dutch departments, 
but they were only partially adopted; and on the 
separation bf the Netherlands from France in 1814^ a 
royal 'decree was made, replacing the French laws by 
others more in accordance with the ancient institutions 
of the country. The following sketch exhibits the prin- 
cipal features of this system, as it exists at the present 
time. 

The principle invariably acted upon is that bf making 
the charge of the poor rest, in the first place, upoii the 
different religious tects to which they belong ki each 
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pamh. When the means possessed by the different 
congregations are insufficient for this purpose, the poor 
may apply for assistance to the local civil authorities, 
by whom relief is generally afforded, if, after due in- 
vestigation, the parties applying are found deserving 
objects. In several cities and parishes, a separate 
administration, responsible to the municipal authorities, 
is established for that portion of the poor who are not 
members of any religious sect ; in other towns and 
parishes relief is afforded either by the burgomaster 
or by an overseer of the poor nominated by that func- 
tionary. 

The hospitals and orphan-houses are, for the greater 
part, government establishments. Some few are main- 
tained either wholly or in part by their own revenues. All 
are admitted inmates of these establishments without dis- 
tinction as to religion. Foundlings and abandoned chil- 
dren are maintained at the expense of the place wherein 
they are abandoned. There are three local workhouses : 
one at Amsterdam, one at Middleburgh, and one in the 
commonalty Nieuwe Pekel A, in the province of Gro- 
ningen, in which paupers are received on their applica- 
tion, and upon condition of their contributing as much 
as possible by their labour to their own support. There 
are further, in various places, twenty-one charitable 
houses of industry, where work is procured for paupers 
who are in immediate want. Besides these institutions, 
there are various other places supported by societies for 
affording relief in certain specified cases; some for 
granting assistance to lying-in women, some for distri- 
buting provisions and fuel in winter, and some for the 
relief of the very indigent. 

The local authorities, in all cases, exercise control over 
the receipts and disbursements of charitable unions and 
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establish ments, the officers of which are bound to give 
in aa annual statement to the government, in order to 
its preaenting a report on the subject of the poor to the 
States General. 

The annual average receipta of the eBtabliahed charity 
houaea and hoHpitals, in the twelve years from 1S20 to 
1831, were 6,014,818 guilders, or 501,234^. 16j. The 
average number of persons who had received relief, in 
each of those twelve yeara, was 241,513. Pauperism 
appears to be on the increase in Holland. The average 
number of persons relieved in the eix yeara from 1820 
to 1825, was 218,159 ; in the following sis years it was 
264,868, being an addition of more than 20 per cent; 
in 1831, the last year of the aeries, the number was 
2'79,130, being an increase of nearly 30 per cent, upon 
the average of the earlier years, and of nearly 40 per 
cent, upon the number of particular yeara during that 
period. The proportion borne by the people relieved to 
the remaining part of the population, was 9,22 per cent. 
in 1822, or ratber more than 1 in 1 1 ; the proportion in 
1831 amounted to 11.40 per cent., or rather more than 
1 in 9, which exceeds the present proportion in Eng- 
land. 

The " Poor Colonies " of Holland, which a few yeara 
ago excited great interest in every part of Europe, owed 
their rise to a benevolent society founded in 1818, in 
consequence of the dearth of the two preceding years. 
The members of this society bound themselves to contri- 
bute each a weekly sum, amounting to not more than a 
halfpenny of our money; hut as the number of subecribers 
Tery soou amounted to 20,000, the aggregate sum col- 
lected was considerable. The persona to whom llie 
management of the fund thus raised was entrusted, 
etilj conceived the project of founding colonies among 
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the heaths which ahotind ill itiat country, wiiich ehould 
Berve as asyluraa to different deacriptiona of paupers, 
'^hese colonies were to be estuhlished with vaiious ob- 
jects. Some were to serve for the repression of mendi- 
pjty; some ^s asylums for the poqr ai^d the aged; 
()(hers were to he called tree- colonies ; colpni^s of or- 
jthans and foundlings; and coloaiea foi \^e advance- 
ment of agricultural industry. 

In the first year of its formation the society established 
^e free colony of Trederik's-Oord, on the heath near (q 
f])e provinces of Drent, Triesland, and Overyssel. This 
^Ipny was composed of 52 small farms, the cultivation of 
)Thicli was pompenced by the society, qpd it was peopled 
by persona frojij among the poorer classes, who were not 
^ the receipt of alms- In 1819 the society proposed to 
the directors of the orphan asylums throughout the king- 
dom to receive for a certain annual payment any number 
of orphan children ais yeqrs of age. To meet the new 
expense thus occasioned, the gociety borroiypd 2S0,Q0fl 
fipriuB- The niimber of members of the society now 
imonnted to 22,500, and their subscriptions to 82,500 
florins, which enabled the directors to establish two 
other ifree colonies, in which they placed 500 families. 
Ip J820 a fre*h loan of LqO,000 florins, joined to 78,000 
aprins of subscription a, ofi'ered the means of establishing 
Ul equal number of families. In 1821 the subscriptions 
appounted to 121,000 florins, and a further loan wa^ 
raised, aniounting to 300,000 florins, the whole of 
T^hich money was employed in the formation of free co- 
Ifinieg. In 1822 the lirat colony for the repression of 
mendicity was establishei) by the society, which further 
lertook, with the governnicnt, to locale in other 
' colonies 4000 orphans, 2500 indigent persons, and 
I iS&ff I^^SS^*- '^P government w4^ tq pay -JS flqrin^ 



per Bnnuni for the maintenance of cacli orphan during 
16 years, nnd not anything for the other settlers, wliich 
reduced the paymenta to 22.50 f. for each individuQ! 
of the entire numher. Up to the present time, howevfer, 
the society haa not been able fully to perform its en- 
gagement. 

The following Statement of the Pi-ogresa of these Pauper 
Colonies, as regards the Number of their Inhubitante, 
is taken from an official Report drawn up by order 
of the Duteh Government, and iucludee a period uf 
Twelve Years, from 1820 to 1831, inclusive. 
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In ft country where pauperism is so widely spread as 
ih Holland, the provision thus made for between 'JUOO 
and 8000 siiuls, of whom three-tenths arc children, can- 
not have had any very sensible effect in checking the 
evil. According to Count Arrivahcne, the kingdom of 
the United Netherlands, which in 1827 included n po- 
pulntion of 6,166,854, contSirfed, at that time, 11,440 
elhirittible institutionsi vhicU contributed to the support 
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of 1^14/)55 mdiYiduMiM, being only a Teiy small frac- 
tion less than one^fifth of the entire population. The 
•um expended far the relief of the poor in the same year 
amounted to 12,82135 florins (1,069,450/.). The 
population of Holland in 1827 was 2,307,661, and 
assuming that the circumstances of the people were the 
same in the Dutch as in the Belgian provinces, the num- 
ber who received relief from charitable funds would be 
454,304, or 67 times the number then residing in the 
pauper colonies. The number of 1,214,055, above 
stated, includes the pauper children who were receiving 
instruction and some other recipients of the bounty of 
their fellow-citizens, whom in this country we should not 
exactly class as paupers, but when allowance is made for 
these, the amount of pauperism will still remain of 
frightful magnitude. 

The " pauper colonies " are described by Mr. Senior 
OS ** large agricultural workhouses, and superior to the 
previous workhouses only so far as they may be less 
expensive, or, without being oppressive, objects of 
greater aversion." 

** It is |carcely possible," he continues, " that liiey 
can be less expensive. The employing persons taken in- 
discriminately from other occupations and trades, almost 
all of them the victims of idleness and misconduct, and 
little urged by the stimulus of individual interest, in farm* 
ing the w^^rst land in the country — land so worthless 
tlwit tliu fee-^iuiplii of it is worth only 24^. an acre — at 
^n c^>cn^ tivr wutht, exclusive of the value of the landj 
ofuiQf^ U/4** 130/. per family, and under the management 
of a joi^jt-fct^jcfe: company of more than 20,000 members, 
canubt but be a ruinous speculation. Nor does the in- 
stitution appear to have repressed pauperism by the dis- 
agreeableness of the terms on which it offers relief i we 
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have sefeh, on ttik cbhtrafy, that it lias iibt prevented its 
steady iiici'ease.'* 

The details respecHhg the *^ paujpei: colonies ^* of Hdl- 
laiia have been here given at greater lirigth than wbtilA 
otherwise have been thought necessary, from th6 6iti- 
giiine expectations formed by m&ny persons in EiSgldiid • 
of thelf success, arid of the advaiitage that might foltd^ * 
tne adoption of a siniil'ar systeiri in this coiiiitry. 

With ihe exception of the canton of Berhfe, Sbiti^ 
parltculiars relating to which have been giveii, ttol- 
land appears to be, after oui: own country, in the -WdtilX 
position of any natibh in Europe in regard to the stfitfe 
of pauperistii. To what is this attributable? 'thA 
countiy is densely peopled, not so densely 6s Etig;- 
land of Ireland indeed, biit, with the exceptibii of th66B 
countries, of some of the Italian states, of Belgiiihi, and 
of the Rhenish provinceis of Prussia, more thickly th&ii 
any other European country. It is not to this circuin- 
stance, however, that we are to look for the Solution Of 
the question, but rather to the existence of do ihfctiy 
thousand endowed institutions for the relief of the pooir. 

I'he receipts of the administration for the established 
charity-houses and hospitals in the different provincfeS 
of Holland, taken on an average for each year, duriiig 
the twelve years from 1820 to 1831, amounted to moVfe 
than six millions of guilders, of rather more than htitt 
million sterling, viz.— 

Onlldeni. 
Revenues of properties and acknowledged rights 2,461,883 26 

Proceeds of collections • . . • 1,320,551 48 

Subsidies granted by parishes , 1,779,719 67 

,, the provinces 38,642 78 

— — li818>3BS 45 

Revenues possessed by patticidai itistitntions ; 414,021 13 

C,T)14,S]8 Zi 
L 3 
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The averi^e population of the provinces during the 
same period is stated to have amounted to 2,292,350, so 
that the average annual expense per head has been equal 
to 4s. 4^d,y an expenditure apparently small when com- 
pared with that of England and Wales, which, in the 
year ending March 25, 1834, was equal in money to 
exactly double the rate just mentioned. In forming this 
estimate it should be borne in mind, however, that firom 
the habits of the people and the comparative cheapness 
of provisions in Holland, as compared with England, the 
expenditure of the smaller sum in the first named of 
these countries is more nearly equivalent to the larger 
payments in this country than would at first appear. The 
amount of the annual earnings of a labouring family in 
Holland is stated to be from 12L lOs, to 18/. 15^., while 
the average income of a labouring family of equal size in 
England is stated, on the authority of many hundred 
returns sent from various quarters, to amount to 
41/. 1*1 s, 8d.y being considerably more than double the 
sum upon which the family of the Dutchman is obliged 
to subsist. 

The system pursued in Belgium in regard to the poor 
is in most respects similar to that pursued in France, 
whence the laws under which it is administered were for 
the greater part derived at the period when Belgium 
formed an integral part of the French empire. The laws 
having reference to this subject, which were made during 
the continuance of the kingdom of the United Nether- 
lands, and which are still in force in Belgium, are few in 
number, and so are the enactments which have as yet 
been passed since the separation from Holland in 1830. 
Under the government of the Directory, three laws 
having reference to the relief of the poor were passed in 
1796, by which the property belonging to almshouses. 
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nhich had previously beei 
these establishments, Tl 
houses was iutiusted to 
the municipal authorities. The 
situated in the some commune 



confiscated, waa restored to 
management of ihe alms- 
appointed by 
of all those 
united into one 
fund for the common support of the whole, and in 
every commune there were appointed one or more 
bureaux do hienfaisance, for adminiateriug relief to 
the poor in their own houses. The administration of 
each of these bureaux was intrusted to five persons, and 
the funds placed at their dbposal consisted of a tas of 
ten p«T cent, upon all public exhibitions made within the 
commune, together with whatever voluntary contribu- 
tions they could obtain. 

No change of any importance appears to have been 
made by the late or present government of Belgium with 
Tespect to the management of almshouses or bureaux de 
bienfaieance. The regulations decreed by the French 
Convention for the repression of mendicity and vagrancy 
have received some modifications in regard to the law of 
■etUemeut, but it is not necessary to state the particulars 
hero. Those regulations provided that every person 
found begging should be sent to his place of domicile ; 
if he could not prove any domicile, he waa to be im- 
prisoned for a year, and if at the end of his imprison- 
ment his domicile were still unascertained, he was to be 
transported to the colonies for not less than eight years. 
A person, who after being removed to his domicile 
should again be found begging, was to he imprisoned for 
a year, and on a repetition of the offence the punishment 
was to be doubled. During impriBonment he was to be 
set to work, and receive monthly oue-slxth of the pro- 
duce of his labour, and at the end of Ins imprisonment 
another sixth : the remaining two-thirds waa to belong 
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to the establishttieiit in wliich he was confined. For the 
third offence beggars were to be transported. A persbh 
tiran^portied was to work in thie colonies for the benefit 6f 
the nation, at one-sixth the average rate of waged oJF the 
cdlbny. No person was to be transported uiider 1 8 or 
dbovfe 60 years of age. Thosfe linder 18 Wefis to be de- 
tiilhed tintil they Aitived at that age, when they were 
to be transpoi-ted ; and ihbse above 60 were to be iinpri- 
soned fbr life. By another provision every person coil- 
yictfed of having giveii any fepecies of relifef whatevfer to a 
bfeggar was, for the first offence, to forfeit the value 
of two days* labour, arid oh the repetitibii of the offience 
thi6 forfeit was to be doubled. 

As might have been expected, the provlfefonii of this 
decree Were found too severe for execution ; and after 
having remained inoperative during 15 yeats, the law waA 
replaced by the imperial decree of the 5th bif July, 1808. 

Bjr that decree each depattinent was directed to esta- 
blish a depSt de mendicite, to which all persons found 
begging were to be arrested and taken. If common va- 
grants, they were to be taken to prison. While in the 
dep^t, they were to be kept under a severe discipline, 
^nd made to work at wages to be regulated by the prefect 
of the department, two-thirds of their earnings belonging 
to the establishment, and the remaining third to be paid 
to them on q\iitting the dep6t. The expense of these 
depots, which was at first shared between the depart- 
ment and the general government, has since been 
thrown entirely upon the department, which, on the 
other hand, receives the cost of supporting mendicants 
from the different communes in which they have their 
settlement {domicile de secours) . 

There are now in Belgium six dt^p^ts de mendicittJ, 
one in each of the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, 
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Flanders, and Hainault; one for Namur and Lwsem- 
bouTg, and one for Liege and Limbourg. AlmshouseB 
for the old and indigent, and liospitala for the sick, arc 
very numerouB, and each commune poseeases its bureau 
de bienfaisance for the diBtribution of out-door relief. 
The annual income of these bureaus amounted, in 1832, 
to 212,325/., and of the almshouses to 165,835/., making 
altogether 378,160/. We have not any data whence to 
calculate the whole sum expended for rehef of the poor 
in Belgium, nor the number who receive relief, nor are 
there any means of determining with accuracy the general 
progreBH or diminution of pauperiBm in Belgium. 

The Sociele de Bienfaisance Belgique was estahlished 
in 1823, on the model of the society which exiHted 
in Holland, for the eBtablishiuent of agricultural colo- 
nies, and contracted with the government to receive 1000 
paupers at the annua! sum of 35 florins (2/. 18j. 4d.) for 
each. In consequence of this arrangement beggars nere 
»ent by the local authorities either to these colonies or to 
the d^pflts de mendiciW, and of late, if their begging 
WBB unaccompanied by aggravating circumstances, the 
previous ImpriBonment adjudged by the penal code has 
not been inflicted. 

At first the families placed in the colonies founded by 
the Societe de Bienfaisance were placed each in a sepa- 
rate farm, on which were a house, bam, and stable, two 
C0W9, aometimes sheep, furniture, clothes, and other 
Block, of the estimated value, including the land (about 
7i statute acres), of 133?. 6,t. 8(/. aterling, which was 
chai^ied against them as a deb t due to the society. The 
occupants were bound to work at tised wages, to wear a 
uniform, to conform to certain rules, and not to quit the 
precincts of the colony without leave. A part of their 
wages waa retaiaed to repay the advance made by the 
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soclgty, a ftiftHet pbttioS t6 fWiy for fifecrasaflfei ftrfnifehei 
frita tithe to tiitle by the society^ aiid the riimkitidei^ t^ 
paid to thfeih iii bdtie coin, current only within the cblodjr; 
Md Which could h^ exjiehded dhly ih dhd|)S established 
By ihfe aociety within its lilnits. It wis Sooii fduhd thikt 
thiis plan could not be persisted in. Thb land was badly 
enltiTated; and the cattle W6re lost fot Want of proper fobd 
Imd fttteution. The Society, therefore, in 1828, took 
back tke surviving battle, isihd throwing all the farths 
ittto one^ employed all the colonists indiscrliriinfttely ih its 
etiltivfttibh. " Frdtri this time," Says MotiS. Ducjit^tiatixi 
in a repoit drawn up by him iii 1832, ** bound thus by 
obligations towards the societyj Wlliet deptive him 
Almost entirely of preseht liberty, without any hoj^fe 
of freeddm in aiiy time to cdmb, the lot of the inhabitant 
6f these is6 called free colonies is very ftiiriiliir to thai bf 
the serifs in the middle ages, and of RudidAii pblUliEiniti 
now ; it is r&ther le^s fortumite th&h th&t of the peasahbi 
of Ireland, who if, like him, they often have liothihg id 
assuage the pangs of hunger but potatoes And coafijfe 
bnead, have, at least, the power of disposing freely of 
their actions, and removing from place to place at thtit 
pleasure." 

These Belgian colonies, therefore, from the establish- 
ment of which so much good to the community was 
predicted, may be pronounced a decided failure. iThey 
have melted into establishments for compulsory labour ; 
the Society by which they were established has taken up 
the profession of farming, and the colonists differ only 
ftt>m ordinary labourers in working, under the penalty 
of being treated as vagabonds in case of the unsatis- 
fectory performance of their tasks. 

That this method of farming has been unproductive to 
thbse engaged in it, has been demonstrated by MonS. 
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Diicptltiaux, the inspector-general of the prisons an^ 
benevolent JTistitutions of Belgium, in tlie following 
^tfttement, «hpwing the number of labourers eipp|Qye4 
in each year from the establishment of the cqloni^s to 
the ye^ 1831, the expenditvire of the society, ai^fi ita 
finnual receipts. 
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The sums included under the hepd of Expenditure dq 
not include many of the expenses of the administration. 
They consist simply of the sums remitted to the director 
for defraying current expenses. Oi^ the other hapd, tl^q 
Bxpns set down as receipts, instead of being ?nerely the 
amount pf the net profit, are, in fact, the value of the 
gross produce. On the Ist of July, 1834, the debts dije 
by the society amounted to 716,021 florins (64,661/.)| 
•while the wholp value of its prpperty was only 536,250 
florins (44,698/.), leavipg a deficiency of 239,771 florin8| 
or nearly 20,000/. sterling. 

It would be well if, against 1;hi8 pecuniary loss, thpw 
could be reckoned any moral advs^ntage to the country by 
which it has b^en sustained ; but it is to be feared that 
not any benefit of this kind has resulted from the effort. 
Captain Brandreth, who visited the colonies, ^nd whose 
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report concerning them is inserted in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, gives us 
reason to believe that in this respect also these colonies 
have failed in producing any good result. He says, — 
** Among the colonists there were a few whose previous 
habits and natural dispositions disposed them to avail 
themselves, to the best of their ability, of the benevolent 
provisions thus offered for their relief, and who had 
worked industriously, and conducted themselves well, 
during their residence in the colony. Their land was 
cultivated to the extent of their means, and their dwell- 
ing-houses had assumed an appearance of greater com- 
fort, order, and civilization than the rest. But these 
were too few in number, and the result too trifling to 
offer the stimulus of emulation to others. 

" Those farms that I examined, with the above ex- 
ceptions, were not encouraging examples ; there were 
few evidences of thrift and providence, the interior of 
the dwellings being, in point of comfort, little, if at all, 
removed from the humblest cottage of the most strait- 
ened condition of labourers in this country. 

" A clause in the regulations allows certain of the 
colonists, whose good conduct and industry have ob- 
tained them the privilege, to barter with the neighbour- 
ing towns for any article they may want. 

" The nearest towns to the establishment of any note are 
Hoogstraten and Toumhout ; but on inquiry I could not 
find that any intercourse was maintained with them, and 
the country round offered no evidences of the existence 
of a thriving community in the centre, exercising an in- 
fluence on its traffic or occupations. In the winter, 
I should think the roads to the colonies scarcely prac- 
ticable for any description of carriages. 
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" From what I saw of the eocial condition of the colo- 
nists, I am disposed to insist much upon the inexpe- 
diency of aaseinbling, in an ieolated position especially, 
a large community of paupers for this experiment, 

" Admitting the physical difficulties to have heeii 
much les3 than they are, and the prospect of peconiary 
advantage much greater and more certain, the moral 
objections to the system would outweigh them. Without 
the example of the better conditiona of society, there can 
be no hope of such a community gradually acquiring 
those qualities that would fit the members of it for 
a better condition also. Oue or two families, esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood of an orderly and indus- 
trious community, would find the stimulus of shame, as 
well as enmlation, acting oq their moral qualities and 
exertions; but, as ia the present ease, where all are in a 
condition of moral debasement, both of those powerful 
atimuli are wanting." 

A akilled artisan in Belgium may earn in summer 
irom Is. 2d. to is. 5d. per day, and in winter from lOd. 
to Is. 2d. If unskilled, artisans will earn little more than 
half these rates. With these wages, joined to what may 
be earned by the wife and children, a family may subsist 
on rye-bread, potatoes, and milk. It ia but rarely that 
they can procure meat. In towns where manufactures 
are carried on, the situation of artisans is better than 
that just described. Agricultural labourers are generally 
boarded by the farmer with whom they work. 

The hasty sketch which has here been given of the 
system of poor-laws and their results in other countries 
of Europe has been derived from section F of the 
Appendix to the Report of the CommissiouerB for in- 
qiuting into the administiation and practical operation 
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of the Poor-Laws, and from the interesting Preface 
to that section by Mf. Senior. It does pot appe^^r 
to be withjn tl^p purpose of this work to enter ipore 
fully ipto a description of the condition of the ppoy 
in other countries. The reader who is desirous of ac- 
quiring more detailed information upon tl^is subject is 
referred tp the ^york just mentioned, from ^hich the ftlr 
Ipwfp^ tal|le is borrowed, lyith the Yiew of showing the 
cpmpar^tive pta^e of comfort in lyhipji the poor pf oujr 
owp cpuntry^ an.d t^ose in pthpr European copapt^unities^ 
asp able to liyp* Among the questions fjent ^ the variPU9 
parishes ^n Jlnglj^nd^ it was aQked,-r-" l^hat in the 
whole might an average labourer, obtaining ^^ ayer^ge 
anaount of eipplpyment, bqtlji in dj^y-wo^lf and piece*- 
work, exppct tq earn in the year, including hMvest.- 
wprk, and the value of all his otlier advantages and 
mpaT}s of living, except parish relief? ai)d what in the 
whole might a labourer's wife and four children, ^ged 
14, 11, 8, and 5 respectively (the eldest a boy), expect 
to earn in the year^ obtaining, as in the former case, an 
average amount of employment ? " 

The answers to these queries from 856 parishes 
give, for thp annual earnin^9 of the man, an 
average of . , . , , £27 17 10 

And the answers from 668 parishes give, as the 
annual earnings of the wife and children, an 
average of • , • • . 13 19 10 

. Annual average income of the family • £41 17 8 

Tp the further qi^estion — *^ Could such a family sub- 
sist on the aggregate earnings of the father, mother, and 
children, and if go on what fpod?" — Apswers were re-r 
turned from 899 papshes to the effect exhibited ii^ the 
following t^b|e irrr 
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Chapter V. 

EMIGRATION. 

Cireumstances under which Emigration may be desirable— Habit 
of non-interference on the pait of Government — Private asso- 
ciations for promoting Emigration — Settlement in South Africa 
—Number of Emigrants from this Kingdom, 1820-1834— 
Arrivals of Emigrants at Quebec and New York, 1829-1834— 
Distribution of Emigrants in British America, 1834 — ^Transporta- 
tion of Criminals to New South Wales — Suggestion for their 
emplo3rment in British America — Number of Convicts trans- 
ported, 1825-1833 — Convict establishment in the Bermudas. 

In every country which is making any considerable pro- 
gress in the arts of life, changes will from time to time 
occur in the sources of employment for particular classes 
of the people, which must be felt as a hardship by indi- 
viduals, although to the country at large they are produc- 
tive of great and permanent good. The introduction of 
the power-loom, which has -so vastly increased the pro- 
ductive force of the kingdom, has worked, and still is 
working, injuriously to a numerous body of hand-loom 
weavers, who cannot find employment in other branches 
of industry without suffering great inconveniences and 
privations, and who are liable to be thrown wholly out 
of employment, or, at best, are obliged to submit to a 
scale of wages very inadequate to their wants. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that in this and similar 
cases, a well-digested plan of emigration, under the sanc- 
tion or direction of the government, might be rendered 
efficacious to repair the evil. It is true, that the mis- 
chievous effect of any such changes may be but transi- 
tory; that the increase made to the national wealth, 
and the additional calls for labourers in other branches. 
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^hich life caused by the very icircuinstanfee that hid 
brought about the misiery of the few, would speedily 
Absorb all, and more than all the hands which have 
been at first rendered idle. But the misery iis not oh 
that account less real while it lasts. Experience ha^ 
shown that uneducated men pass with difficulty arid 
uri-williiSyy from occupations to which they hdve beeh 
Io»S accustomed, and that the compulsory btate of idle-' 
Hess to which they are for a time reduced hy the failure 
of their wonted employment, tdd frequently becoiiies 
h&bitual; When this lamentable efiect has been pro- 
duced, the unfortunate victims become, almost irretdi 
cably, permanent burthens upon the community; and 
their wretchedness is made a theme for declaimers, who 
Would fain persuade mankind that the sacrifibes neces- 
sary fol" the onward progress of society are too great fbr 
the advantage, if indeed they are willing to admit that 
what is attained deserved in reality to be called ati 
advantage. 

If at the moment when the usual source of employ- 
ment became stinted, and while yet the labourers pos- 
sessed the energies of their minds unimpaired, some well- 
arranged plan of emigration were offered to them under 
the sanction of government, so as to give a reasonable 
assurance of future maintenance, it is probable that a 
large proportion of them would gladly embrace the ofier, 
and the advantage to the proportion who might remain 
would be scarcely less certain, through the lessening 
of the number of competitors for employment. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the degree of watchful 
care here supposed on the part of government, if it were 
directed to another channel, might not sometimes be so 
employed as to secure a greater good to the community 
at large, not only at a smaller cost to the country, but 

M 3 
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also at a less present sacrifice on the part of the destitute 
labourers. If a Board of intelligent men were appointed 
in the metropolis, to whom representations of distress 
arising from want of employment might be made by 
parochial authorities, while demands for labouring hands 
were made to them by manufacturers or others in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, who might be in the opposite 
condition^ a much smaller outlay would sufl&ce to restore 
the equilibrium of labour than would be called for to con- 
vey the unemployed to distant colonies, while the persons 
so transferred would be subjected to fewer cares and 
hardships, and would be c^led upon to make fewer sacri- 
fices of feeling than must always attend the renunciation 
of one's native land, endeared as it is even to the poorest 
and humblest by the ties of consanguinity and friend- 
ship, and by those early habits and associations to which 
men cling with the pertinacity of instinct.* Times and 
occasions might, and sometimes would arise, when the 
redundancy of labourers in one district could not be met 
by openings in other quarters, and then it might be true 
economy on the part of the nation to provide the means 
required for emigration, and so to direct its course as to 
add to the prospective strength and welfare of the empire. 
It has been too much the practice of successive go- 
vernments in this country to deal with this question upon 
the principle of non-interference, and to leave the various 
disarrangements of society to right themselves. This 
undoubtedly they may at length do in every country, and 
the sooner in proportion to the general diffusion of intel- 

* The plan here proposed has lately been acted upon with the 
best result by the Poor-Law Commissioners, through whose in. 
strumentality some of the superabundant agricultural labourers 
of Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire have been removed to 
Lancashire, where they have been immediately furnished with 
employment* 
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Ugence among the people ; hut it is a true, although trite 
remark, that all governmenta are instituted for the 
benefit of the people ; and it would be difficult to show 
that it 13 not as much the duty of rulers to provide, as far 
&B they can, for the removal of a domestic calamity, as it 
is to guard the people entrusted to their care from 
foreign outrage. 

England has not much to boast of in regard to its 
eicperimentB in cnlonizatiou. With the exception of 
the penal settlements in Austraha, and that of Sierra 
Leone, which ijartakes of the same character, our colo- 
nies have all been the fruits of conquest. A few ill- 
considered efforts made during the last fifteen years are 
all that the government has done for the advancement of 
distant colonies, and one or two trifling grants, obtained 
from parliament at seasons of extraordinary pressure, 
constitute the only direct pecuniary assistance that has 
been rendered for the same purpose. Recently we have 
witnessed schemes for encouraging emigration set on 
foot by private associationH for their own profit, the in- 
terference of government having been for the most part 
limited to the sale to the associations, of districts which 
might otherwise have conliuued valueless deserts for 
ages. 

In the early part of the present century, although the 
cry of distress was occasionally loud and urgent on the 
part of the labouring classes, that distress was occa- 
sioned more by the dcaniess of provisions than by any 
deficiency of employment, as a remedy for which, if it 
had occurred, the ranks of the army were at all times 
open. The return of peace threw hack in considerable 
numbers upon the community the surplus labourers who 
had been thus abaorbed, two deficient harvests occurred 
:utively in aggravation of this inconvenience, and in 
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the yfear 1820, the evil had grown to so great a height 
that the government undertook the task of convejing 
sfelHers, aUd locadng theto in South Africa. The fol- 
IttlHug table shows the number of persone who since 
thiU dtn^ have eiiiigrate'd from the United Kingdom to 
the Britbh American colonies, the United States of 
America, the Cape of Good Hope, and the British sfettlG- 
ihents ill Australia respectively. 
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The foregoing statement is given on the authority 
of CuBtoin-house returns, and is of course correct, as fax 
BB the knowledge of the officers of that department 
extendfe. From other documents, eiitially authentic, we 
find, however, that the Custom-house returns are ex- 
ceedingly defective. The following statements trans- 
mitted by the chief agent for emigrants at Quebec, and 
by the British consul at New York, exhibit numbers 
greatly exceeding in some years those contained in the 
former table. 



Number of EmigratitB who have arrived at Quelwc in 
each of the six years from 1829 to 1834. 
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Mumber of Emigrants who have arrivert at New York in 
each of the eix years from 1829 to 1834. 
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By the returns transmitted from Quebec we are made 
acquainted with various interesting particulars concern- 
ing the course of emigration towards tliat (luarter. - 
Among other things a list is gi^en of the ports in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, whence emigrants have de- 
parted in the four years from 1831 to 1834 ; a statement 
diatinguishing the number of men, women, and children 
who arrived at Quebec and Montreal in each month 
of 18;J4, Bcparating those who emigrated by means of 
parochial aid from those who defrayed their own ex- 
peUBCBj and wc have further a Btatement of the distribu- 
tion after their arrival of the emigrants of 1834. These 
interesting documents, llic first of them abridged I^ 
classiug together the smaller ports in the different divi- 
■iona of the kingdom, are here given. 
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Table showing the mow thly arrival of Emigrant, from 
the United Kingdom, at Quebec and Montreal duiihg 
the year 1834, specifying the number of Males and 
Females, and Children under 14 years of age, distin- 
guishing also the number of Emigra|:^ts y/lfio defrayed 
their qwn expenses from those who received paro- 
chial aid. 



Months. 


Males. 


• 

Fem. 


Children 

. under 

fourteen 

years of 

age. 


Emigrants 
at their 

own 
expense. 


Emigraott 
with ' 

parochial 
aid. 


Total. 


May.. 
June • 
July . . 
August 
Sept . . 
October 

Total 


4,408 
3,343 
2,342 
2,674 
501 
297 


3.245 
2; 347 
1,762 
1,816 
333 
184 


2,611 
1,777 
1,356 
i,517 
272 
148 


9,357 
7,027 
5,021 
5,938 
1,085 
613 


907 

440 

439 

69 

21 

16 


10,264 
7,447 
5,4^0 
6,007 
1,106 
629 


13,565 


9,687 


7,681 


29,041 


1,892 


30,933 



Distribution of the Emigrants who arrived at Quebec 
and Montreal in the season of 1834. 

Lower Canada. 
City and District of Quebec • • • 1,5Q0 
District of Three Rivers . . . 350 

District of St Francis and Eastern Townships 640 
City and District pf Montreal • . 1 ,%0Q 

Ottawa District . . . 1 . 400 



4,090 



Uppbr Canada. 

Ottawa, Bathurst, Midland, and Eastern Dis- 
tricts, as far as Kingston, included . 1 ,000 

District pf ^pwcastle and Township, in the 
vicinity qf the 3ay of Quinte • • 2,650 

Toronto (late York) ^d the Home Distpct, ex- 
cluding settlements round Lake Simco 8,000 

Hamilton, Guelph, and Huron Tract, and situ- 
ations adjacent • • • • 2,660 

Carried forward • • « . 14,310 
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BrougM forward . . . 14,310 4,090 

Niagara Frontier and District, including the 
line of the Welland Canal, and round the 
head of Lake Ontario to Hamilton . 3,300 

Settlements hordering on Lake Erie, including 
the London District, Adelaide Settlement, 
and to Lake Saint Glair . . • 4,600 

22,210 

Died of cholera in Upper and Lower Canada 800 

Returned to the United Kingdom . • 350 

Gone to United States . . • . 3,483 

4,633 



Total 30,933 

It is estimated by the very active and intelligent agent 
of the British government in Canada, Mr. Buchanan, 
who possesses the best opportunities for forming a cor- 
rect judgment on the subject, that the capital conveyed 
into the province of Canada in the year 1834 by the 
above body of settlers, amounted to at least 1,000,000/. 
of sterling money. Several agriculturists took with them 
superior breeds of horses and cattle ; one in particular, 
who has settled near Bytown on the Ottawa River, had 
fifty head of cattle of the most approved English breeds. 

The whole of the labouring portion of the emigrants 
are reported to have found immediate occupation, with 
prospects of a cheering nature, so that nothing but in- 
dustry and sobriety on their own part would be wanting 
to render their future course as free from worldly cares 
and risks as can be hoped for in this life. 

The emigrants, 1892 in number, who in the course of 
the year were sent out at the expense of parishes, pro- 
ceeded mostly from the agricultural counties of Hamp- 
shire, Sussex, and Norfolk; and it*ls gratifying to ob- 
serve, from the testimony of Mr. Buchanan, that they 
were generally well provided with the requisite means, so 
as not to be a burthen to th^ charitable societies or indi- 
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vidualBin the province, whose exertiona and sacrifices on 
behalf of tlieir expatriated fellow-country men, whenever 
CBlled for, are deserving of the wHrmest commendation s. 

A large proportion of the emigrantB from this king- 
dom, mho land at New York, do not remain in the 
United States, but take that route to Upper Canada, in 
order to avoid the rivet St. Lawrence, the navigation of 
which, and of the coast near its mouth, is tediooa and 
dangerous in the late autumnal mouths, The returns of 
Mr. Buchanan show the number of vessels wrecked 
in the season of 1834 to have been 17, and the lives 
lost to have amounted to 731 . One reason aasigued for 
this lai^ proportion of lossee, and for the comparative 
safety which accompanies the voyage to New YoA, is 
the excessive use of ardent spirits, in which the seamen 
who navigate English vessels are accustomed to indulge, 
and to which the sobriety maintained in American 
shipping affiirds a striking, B.nd, for our countrymen, a 
very humiliating contrast. 

The expatriation of criminals is a species of emigration 
of a character altogether ditferent from that which takes 
place through the volmitary movements of individuals. 
Besides the great end of all punishment, the deterring 
of offenders, almost the only object kept in view by the 
government in our own penal settlements, has been that 
of removing out of the way of perpetrating further mis- 
chief against their fellow- citizens, a class of people 
whose energies, if applied in a right direction, might 
tend to the advancement of society. Having performed 
what is necessary for the end immediately proposed, the 
government has rested satisfied, as though it had done 
all that was demanded of it ; and if, in the course of 
events, the settlements thus peopled by English convicts 
have come to be important colonies, the result has h&p- 
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pened without a|iy direct interference of the gpvem- 
jfimti nnd at bept with its pem^issiou only. 

Th^e can be no q^iestion that, by ridding the commu- 
nity i|t home of its pestilent members, a great benefit is 
eppferred upon all ^he well-disposed members of society; 
IjHjit it by no meaps follows that all the good is thus s^U 
tailed wbicji the operation might be made tp yield. It 
1$ of great and manifest advantage ^o remove from citie^ 
the noxious matters whic)} are continually accumulated 
irithin thefli ; but we shoi^d think very little of thq wis- 
iQiq. whiph ^iipply c^prie^ ^way the m^ss tp a situation 
lieyood Ae ppipt of immediate injury to the inhabitants, 
and which there left, in a pfpEtles^ a^^d inert conditipp, 
an ageptwhif:h is susceptible, under other pircumstapces, 
Qf .cpptribpting tp the s^^ppprt, t)^e convenience, and ifi^ 
T¥!ealth of the people. And ye|;, what ippre hp hitherto 
bvsen dppe with regard tp that sn^all part of the criminals 
of th^se kingdoms which has, af an enormous expense, 
been sent to the other side of the globe ? Although thpir 
absence has doubtless been a blessing to society in this 
country, apd in spmc degree also a benefit to the colony 
which has received tbem, it can be easily shown that, by 
pursuipg a di^erent plan, the system of transporting 
convicts plight have l^een made to yield advantages 
much greater than it ha? ever yet realized. 

The circumstance which must fifst strikp any person 
a$ extraordinary in rcgar4 to the expatria|;ipn of erf- 
minals from this cpuntry is the phoice of the station 
to which they have beien sept. That a country wl^ich, 
like England, is possessed of an almost boupdliBss tract 
of unsettled fertile lands within fpur weeks' sail of her 
own shores, should in preference send her criminals to a 
territory which cannot be reachjsd ip Jiess than as many 
months, thus multiplyipg the e:^pepse of their cop- 
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1 course which reiiiiirca for its justification 
soirife better rensoiia than have ever yet been hrought 
forward. The safe custody of the convicts is not more 
Stirely attained by this increase of dietanee ; and it may 
Meii be held, that a body of convicts coUTCyecl Boine 
hundred miles into the interior of America would find 
it as difficult to escnpe thence as they do now from 
Australia, where they are necessarily located near to 
the shore. It remains then to be cotiaidcTeil, what ad- 
Vantage beyond that of safe cuetodj attaches to Nevf 
South Wales as a criminal settlement, which would not 
be realized in a far greater degree by tranaporting 
offenders to the interior of Canada. 

According to present appearaiices and the Itnowlcdge 
we have obtained tonceming the nature of the country, 
it does Uot appear probable that Australia can ever 
become an agriculluriil country. The long continued 
droughts to which it is subject, and the nature of the 
greater part of the soil, seem to preclude that result. 
It can never therefore be thickly inhabited; and al- 
though, from the vast extent of the territory, many more 
settlers than at present reside in the colony may he able 
to locate Iherosclves, and to provide employment for their 
convict labuurers, with some advantage to themselves aa 
individuals, it appears to be altogether improbable that 
the colony can ever assume anything approaching to the 
impDrtance of our North American possessions, either 
In regard to producliveneBs or population. 

The total number of inhatitante, Europeans, or the 
descendauts of Europeans, living in New South Wales 
iii the year 1833, was no more than 60,794, being l'"Ie 
more ihati the number which in that one year left this 
Wlngdhm as voluhtnry emigrants to join half a million 
of their cduntrjmcn in North America. Of the above 
n2 
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number of 60,794, 24,543 were conyicts ; besides whom 
there were many others who had worked out the term of 
their punishment, or had been pardoned. It is clear, 
therefore, that with the exception of the few thousands 
of inhabitants not comprised in the classes we have enu- 
merated, the population of New South Wales has but 
little claim for sacrifices on the part of this country. 
In these circumstances it is well worthy of consideration, 
whether it would not be advisable to cease from trans- 
porting conyicts at so great a cost to that distant settle- 
ment, and instead to send them to a nearer place of 
exile, where their labour might be rendered in so great 
a degree valuable as speedily to return to the mother 
country the whole charge incurred for their conveyance, 
and to afford besides some means of making compensa* 
tion to those whom their delinquencies have injured. 

It is asserted, and it will not much weaken the posi- 
tion here assumed, at once to admit that the assertion is 
well founded, — that without convict labour the colony of 
New South Wales cannot possibly flourish. We have 
seen the trifling degree in which, during so many years, 
the advantage of that convict labour has attracted settlers ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that in future years 
the tide of emigration will set more strongly towards the 
colony than it has hitherto done. It may even be greatly 
doubted whether, in a moral point of view, it can be de- 
sirable that any large number of settlers should be 
exposed to the contamination arising from the society of 
characters considered unfit to associate with their fellow- 
beings in the country of their birth. From the nature of 
the country, the only occupations that can be followed in 
Australia render this contamination unavoidable. In 
New Brunswick and Canada the case is wholly difierent. 
There, for many years to come, works might be carried 
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forwiriJ by meAns of fcrintict-labdtlr, Vthich wOtild Hpeedily 
and aniply repay every expense attending tlie convfey- 
ance of the convicU thitiier, aiid tiicir support while 
ttiere; while these works are of such a ilature thkt nbnei 
save those persons to whom tht charge and direcUoh rf 
the convicts woUld be tntrustbd; woiild ricccBsarili^ We 
btdilght into cobtact with thetn. 

If gangs of cOhTict-lahonrere were placed a little Bl^- 
yond the Vei^e of avilizatiob, and employed in cletiHil'^ 
and inclosing lands, cbnsthiclitig roadBj and builoU^ 
bridges and dWellings, the lands thus prepared and inl- 
proved would meet with ready purchdsftB at prices wUcR 
would wbll repay to the government their tir^ious Imt^ 
lay. The gangs might then he moved to bthfer Sod miAi 
distant spots, arid employed in Bimilar works of Utility, 
and in this way would reUevc emigrants frotn raaiiy ot 
the hardships and difficalties which they are now dobmbd 
to cncoilnter at the commencem'cnt of their sbttlement. 

The total number of coDTicts who arrived in Nfc* 
South Wales from this kingdom in each year, from 1&25 
to 1 833 inclusive, was as follows : — 



yean. 


Eugllab. 


l,i.h. 


Tetil. 












Mule.. 


Pein.le-, 


Mai... 


Ftmi.lt.. 




1825 


rej 


140 


DOl 


Ill 


1,9IB 




ero 




1,036 


ion 


l,St1S 


^f^-i? 


],23a 


34-2 


846 


160 


l^i 




^,f>»g 


17D 


752 


192 


1329 


2,008 


319 


1,163 


174 


3,(104 


1830 


2,096 


128 


685 


316 


3,22S 


1831 


1,'I37 


20G 


692 






1^32 


1,8IU 


243 


928 


133 




1833 
Total 


2,719 


377 


794 


261 


4,151 


14,341 


1,939 


7,797 


1,745 


-•■'■"- 
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being an average of 2869 per annum. The total num- 
ber of the same class living in Van Diemen's Land 
in 1832 was 9884; and if the same proportions are 
applicable to both colonies, the annual average importa- 
tion into Van Diemen's Land must have been 1709 
convicts, making altogether 4518 persons of both sexes, 
in which number, the males being in the proportion of 
six to one female, we may assume that there are com- 
prehended about 3100 labourers. The employment of 
3100 labourers, annually increased by an equal num- 
ber, would, under skilful management, effect a vast deal 
of good in the way here pointed out, and that number is 
perhaps quite as many as could be advantageously put 
to such work in the quarters to which the tide of emigra- 
tion is now tending. But there is no reason to doubt, 
that if additional gangs were placed in other locahties, 
such an impetus would be given to emigration by these 
faciUties, as speedily to bring together occupants for 
every acre that would be thus improved. 

There is unhappily but too much reason for believing 
that nearly the whole number of labourers who could 
thus be profitably employed might be furnished from 
the criminal population of the United Kingdom, unless, 
indeed, the increasing apprehension of being condemned 
to years of (to them) profitless toil, should be found to 
act as a salutary check upon the commission of offences, 
an effect which, to some extent, would probably be ex- 
perienced. In the meantime let us inquire as to the 
degree in which, supposing the present rate of offences 
not to be so checked, it might be possible to recruit the 
gangs of convict-labourers. 

It is a fact as notorious as it is deplorable, that in all 
our populous cities and towns, but especially in the me- 
tropolis, there are considerable numbers of persons whose 
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only occupation ib that of conmiitting depredatiuns on the 
property of the rest of the community. These wretched 
characters, who are well known to the police under the 
name of reputed thieves, spend nearly half of their time ia 
prison, and the remainder in the perpetration of offences ; 
and it is difBcult to say at which of theae periods they 
are employed most iioxioualy. While iu confinemeat 
they are supported at a greater expense, and with a 
larger share of worldly comforts than can be commanded 
by a great number of our honest and industrious poor, 
in return for which their employment is either that of 
perfecting theraaeWes in their nefariouB arts through the 
instructions of villains more accomphshed than them- 
selves, or that of teaching others less experienced in 
criminality. Our prison -diHcipline has hitherto heen so 
lax in this respect, that a youth who should be confined 
for only a short time in a gaol, is certain to have all his 
blunted feelings of virtue obliterated, while his vicious 
propensities are in a corresponding degree nurtured and 
Hirengthened. He has perhaps yielded to some strong 
temptation in a moment of weakness, and, but for the 
evil influence to which he is subsequently eiposcd in a 
prison, might have drawn buck from the path of vice 
upon which he had thus merely entered; but let him 
once he so exposed, and he will become in all proha- 
bility a lofit character for the remainder of his life. 

The mode in which the criminal returns of the king- 
dom have heen hitherto made up, does not enable us to 
ascertain the number or proportion of criminals who 
follow lawless courses as a profession. From the ease 
with which the scene of their operations may be varied, 
and owing to the practice among them of giving in false 
names, it must often be difficult, and sometimes impos- 
sible, (o ascertain that propoition with any near approach 
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to accuracy. In the " Gaol Returns," annually made to 

ParUament, an attempt is made to supply this informa- 

* tl6n; but as debtors Und all kinds of offenders, as Well 

tliOBc committed oli the summary jurisdiction of ma- 

^fisbatcs, as the graver criminals brought before the 

^urts of assize, are included in these returns, thfey do 

iit)t enable ua to draw any decided inferences. According 

' \o the statements tliere given, about one-sixth of Ihe 

t'^elinqiifentfi who annually pass through oiir gaols have 

■ previously been inmates of a prison. Out of each 100 

of these relapsed crifaiinalB 56 have appeared once before 

M the bar of criminal justice; 20 hive appeared t\vicb 

•iifefore; 9 have appeared thiee times before; aiid 15 

liave appeared four times or more to answer for ofTencos. 

For the reasons already mentioned there can be no 

lioubt that the proportion of one-sixth given in the gaol 

t«tun)B must be below the truth. The Ikct, however, 

that so many ill-disposed pevaons are contihlially let lodse 

^pon society to prey Upoli the honCst,and to corrupt the 

•ttealt and ignorant, is a circumstance which loudly calls 

Ibr A remedy nn the part of Government, which would 

Surely be justified in removing the pestilence, and in- 

fleed would seein lo be under an obligation of duty to do 

so. Tbe degree in wbich_tbis duly is incumbent upon 

the government has recently been placed in a very strong 

light by the highest criniinal judge in the kingdom, who 

has expressed a doubt whether any government is fully 

s justified in awarding punishmentB for crimes, unless it 

' has previously tfiken every precaution for their pre- 

Tention. 

According to tlie gaol returns for 1834, the number 
of persons who became inmates of prisons in England 
■nd Wales during that year, amounted to within a very 
ttoall fraction of 100,000, of whom 1 5,210 had on one or 
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more [irevioae occasionB been subjected to puniehment. 
Many of the offences for which this large number of per- 
sona were committed were of a comparatively trivial cha- 
racter. Vagrancy, asBanlta, want of BUrcties arising out of 
cases for breaches of the peace, trespaaees, acts of petty 
pilfering, poaching, offencea against the revenue laws, 
disorderly acts on the part of apprentices and workmcHj 
and various other offences for which magistratea have the 
power of passing summary sentences of imprisonment 
for periods varying from a week to twelve montha — these 
form the large majority of the causes of confinement ; 
but even these offences — it woidd be harsh and unjust 
to call them crimes — are, through a culpable want of 
care on the part of those in authority, unintentionally, 
it is true, hut unavoidably visited with the severest de- 
gree of punishment, in the destruction, by confinement 
in a prison, of all those moral and religious restraints 
which chiefly prevent men, whose natural good feelings 
have not been strengthened by educution, from becoming 
nuisances to society. 

If the contagion of bad example and vicious instruc- 
tion could be avoided, the restraint of a prison might 
perhaps prove, when applied to minor offences, as good a 
corrective as any other punishment capable of general 
application, and especially if a system of irksome labour 
were engrafled on it. The suggestion already made of 
Bending away criminals to labour in situations where 
none would be within the noxious influence of their evil 
precepts or example would take away from imprison- 
ment, when inflicted on less grave offenders, the re- 
proach to which it is now liable, and which renders it 
the most unfit instrument that can possibly be employed 
for correction, both as regards the individuals upon 
whom it is inflicted and society at large. 
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• Silifce thfe yedr 1824, a considetaWb festablishriiefll 
t>f fcdtivict* hfes beiii kbj[Jt up in the Beriiiiidas; feiil- 
•plbjred ill cOiiiJtriictitlg a breakWatferj and in perfbcting 
ftohie fdttificatibhfe fet Irblaiid Isldrid: THfe niimbef iit 
pteseiit 80 tiiaihtttitled is about 1000. Thfe works ii^dii 
,which they arte femplbyfed willj it is ex^fecledj he bbrii- 
^leted in thiiee or font year^ frdtii the priesent timfe, MrhhH 
ihe convictfe ^il be withdrawn, a!^ it is not inteiided ttt 
make the Bermudas a p^enal settlbmient; Thb su^gestidii 
that has been offered in regard td the ferfaplbytherit df 
convict lAbour on the cofatineiit df North Ametictt is 
thus not unsupported by precedeiiti although thie natilre 
bf the labour upon •♦vhich thfc BettnUda conncts hati 
been engaged is sothewhat different fVom that ^uggedtbd 
«B desirable in the back wdods of Canada or New 
Brunswick; If good hab bieen found to result from this 
experiment on the pkrt of the GoviBt-nment, there fcari be 
no rbasoh to doubt that at least an equal benefit ^buld 
follow the plan now rcfeotiiraendfcd, as a nieans both df 
saving a considerable expense and df producing a good 
moral effect upon the idle and dissolute amdiig the Idt^er 
classes in this country. 
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Chapter I. 

A6BICULTURB. 

Impossibility of impor^ing^ any large proportion of focd for the 
Population — Importations of "V^l^^** sincie 1801 — ComparatiVe 
smallness of its amount — Reasons for concluding that the 
Home Produce has increased — ^Means whereby this increase 
h»8 beeo ejected — HeficjfiQpy pf statistical itifprfpation fogrr 
pected with Agriculture ii^ Exfgland — Itpproyempts in Scot^ 
ia^d — Enclosure Bills since 1760 — JnfpqrtS| Exports, and Avj^ 
rage Prices of Whpat — Corn-Law of 1815 — Conflicting testi- 
mony as to Agricultural Distress given to the Committee hi 
1833 — Increased Rents since 1790 — ^Adaptation of the Steam-^ 
Engine to the Qr^iniog pf Fei)s — $^pt upoi^ 4gricHlturist|( of 
tbp restoration of a ])fet^lic Piirfency — Lan4 brought lUfidft 
pul^ivfttipp sjncjB 1760--Coippared wit^ increase of Population 
since 1801 — Sprface pf cultivated/ uncultivated^ and unpro^t-^ 
able Land in each division and county of the United Kingdom 
in 1827 — Proportion of cultivated Land to the Population aft 
different periods during the present century — ^ProbiUoili^ Qf 
Pop^latip^ putstTipping t]ie pr,9ductiTe ppvexsi of the soi).-7^ 
Spppospd jnflnjenpe upon this question pf the eztepsive con« 
structiQn of Rail-roads— Estimate of the num|)er of Horses, the 
employmei)t pf which ifiay by that means be rendered unne^ 
cessary. * . 

In every country tlie condition of it» agriculture piust be 
a subject of tjje very fir§f impprtance. ^n Jncop^idefablg 
state or colony may, i|; is triije, without much danger or 
iuconveniepce, exi^t under circmp^tances whict oljlige 
it tp J)e habijiually dependent uppp the §pil of other coun- 
tfies fqr the food of its iphabjtan^ j but a very little in- 
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quiry, and a very simple calculation, would suflBce to 
convince us that this can never he the case with a 
numerous people. To supply the United Kingdom with 
the single article of wheat would call for the employ- 
ment of more than twice the amount of shipping which 
now annually enters our ports, if indeed it would be 
possible to procure the grain from other countries in 
sulBficient quantity; and to bring to our shores every 
article of agricultural produce in the abundance we now 
enjoy, would probably give constant occupation to the 
mercantile navy of the whole world. 

These are assertions which every one can in a moment 
verify or disprove, by estimating the average consump- 
tion of each inhabitant of the kingdom, and multiplying 
its annual amount by the numbers of the population. 
If they are true, it must be equally true that every 
country which makes great and rapid progress in popu- 
lation must make equal progress in the production of 
food. A trifling addition to the number of the people 
might be met either by importations from abroad, or by 
a diminution of the proportion of food which they con- 
sume. But the first of these expedients is impossible 
when any great accession is made to the population; 
and it is a proposition, the truth of which will hardly 
be questioned, that where the people are deprived of 
any considerable proportion of their accustomed supply 
of food, it is highly improbable that their numbers 
should increase. 

It has been shown in the previous section how greatly 
and how rapidly the population of the United Kingdom 
has increased since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. During the thirty years that intervened between 
the census of 1801 and that of 1831, that increase 
amounted to 1,968,000 souls, and at the present time 
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(1836) must have reached &bout nine millions and a 
half — a number equal to the entire population of Eng* 
land (exclusive of Wales) in 1811. 

This increase of inhabitants would be sufficient, as 
already remarked, to contradict the idea of any inade- 
quacy in the quantity of food, if the observation and ex- 
perience of every one did not enable him otherwise to dis- 
prove such a position ; and as it is equally impossible to 
believe that the increasing wants of the people have been 
met by supplies from without, the conviction is irresistibly 
forced upon us, that a most important extension of agri- 
culture must have taken place within the kingdom. It is 
not necessary for us, however, to rest satisfied upon this 
point with reasonings and calculations, however con* 
vincing, since we are enabled to ascertain with precision, 
from custom-house returns, the entire quantity of grain 
that has been imported into the kingdom for each one 
of a long series of years. It is equally unnecessary to 
load these pages with numbers and lengthened tables of 
figures, in order to make good the position that has been 
here advanced. The following short statement of the 
quantity of wheat that has been imported in each year 
of the present century will suffice to show how insigni- 
ficant, when compared with the wants of the community, 
have been the supplies which we have drawn from 
foreign countries : — 
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1801 
1802 

1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
*1808 
1809 
1810 



Qnartert. 
1,396,359 
. 498,359 
. 297,145 
, 398,067 
, 842,879 
. 280,776 
. 379,833 

. 424,709 
1,491,341 

6,009,468 



Annual average, 600 , 946 



1811 . 


. 238,366 


1812 . 


. 244,385 


1813 . 


. 425,559 


1814 . 


. 681,333 


1815 




1816 . 


. 22!?, 203 


1817 . 


1,020.949 


1818 . 


1,593,518 


1819 . 


. 122,133 


1820 . 


. 34,274 



4,585,780, 



Qaartert. 

1821 . . 2 

1822 

1823 . . 12,137 

1824 . . 15,777 

1825 . . 525,231 

1826 . . 315,892 

1827 . . 572,733 

1828 . . 842,050 

1829 . 1,364,220 

1830 . 1,701,885 

5,349,927 
Annual average, 534,992 



1831 . 


1,491,631 


1832 . 


. 325,435 


1833 . 


. 82,346 


1834 . 


. 64,653 


1835 . 


. 28,483 



1,992,548 



Annual average, 398 ,509 



Annual average, 458,578 

It appears from this statement, that in the ten years 
from 1801 to 1810, the average annual import of wheat 
into the kingdom amounted to 600,946 quarters ; and 
as the mean number of the population during that period 
was 17,442,911 souls, this quantity would afford a very 
small fraction above a peck for the annual consumption 
of each person. The average iniportation in the ten 
years between 1811 and 1820 was 458,578 quarters; 
and as the mean number of the population had in that 
period advanced to 19,870,589, that number of quarters 



* The exports of wheat in this year exceeded the quantity im- 
ported. 



ivould Afford each person Dot quite one cnllon and a, hitlf 
towards the year's consumption. In the third period, 
between 1S21 and 1830, the a. veragc annual importation 
advanced tu 534,992 quarters, but the population had 
advanced in an equal proportion, so that the annual shares 
of each person in the foreign supply was still rather 
below the quantity (one gallon and a half) last atated. 
The average amount of importation in the five years 
from 1831 to 1835 has heeii aomewhat less — 398,509 
quarters; and if we catimate the progreaaivi; increase of 
population at the rate uf one and a half per cent, per 
annum, which experience has shown lo he the actual 
rate of increase, the mean nnmher of conaumera in this 
period has been 25,218,221 ; bo that if the iiiiporia- 
tionsi had been fairly divided among them, each would 
annually have received just one gallon of wheat. 

In each of ihe three perioila of ten years into which 
oiir statement has been divided, there have been two 
jeara of large importation arising from deficient harvests, 
and in the last period of four years, the year 1831 was 
of this character. If those years were excluded from the 
calculation, the average importationa would of course be 
materially lessened. Taking the last four years, the 
average has been only 125,229 quarters, or less than 
three pinta per head for each one of the people; and 
if the calculation is limited to the years 1833, 1834, 
and 1835, the average importation of 58,494 quartera, 
brought from foreign countries and our colonies, would 
afford just one pint and one-fifth, equal to nbont 15 
ounces of 5ne flour, during llie year to each consumer. 

The foregoing calculations show in how small a de- 
gree this country ia dependent upon foreigners, in ordi- 
nary seasons, for a supply of our staple article of food. 
It is not, however, with this view that those calcuk- 
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tions have been brought forward, but rather to prove 
how exceedingly great the increase of agricultural pro- 
duction must have been to have thus effectively kept 
in a state of independence a population which has in- 
creased with so great a degree of rapidity. To show 
this fact, the one article of wheat has been selected, 
because it is that which is the most generally consumed 
in England ; but the position advanced would be found 
to hold equally good were we to go through the whole 
list of the consumable products of the earth. The 
supply of meat, during the years comprised in the 
inquiry, has certainly kept pace with the growth of 
population ; and, as regards this portion of human food, 
our home agriculturists have, during the whole period, 
enjoyed a strict monopoly. 

It would lead to a digression which might be con- 
sidered out of place in these pages, if any attempt were 
made to examine the question of agricultural distress, as 
to which so much has been said year after year, during 
a very large portion of the time in which the extension 
of tillage and the increase of production, here described, 
have been going forward ; but we may be allowed to re- 
mark that the parties who, during all that time, have 
embarked their capitals in this branch of industry, must 
have been actuated by motives altogether different from 
those which influence the rest of mankind, if they have, 
year after year, been content to accelerate their own 
ruin by increasing the extent of their operations. 
While the total number of families in Great Britain 
has increased, between 1811 and 1831, from 2,544,215 
to 3,414,175, or at the rate of 34 per cent., the number 
of families employed in agriculture has increased only 
from 895,998 to 961,134, or at the rate of 7^ per cent. 
The increased production which is thus seen to have 
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been brought about by a comparatively araall addition 
of labour, has in a great degree reaulted from the em- 
ployment of capital in improving the soil, iii draining 
and manuring,* in throwing down a great part of the 
fences with tvhicb our furefatherG were accuEtomed to 
divide their farms into amall patches, by the iiae of 
improved implements of husbandry, and, above all, 
through the employment of a better syatem of cropping 
by rotation. Nor should we omit to notice, among the 
most effective causes of this improved condition of agri- 
culture, the help that has been borrowed from men of 
science. In particular the researches of Davy, under- 
taken at the instance of the Board of Agriculture, about 
the beginning of the present century, may be mentioned 
as having produced the happiest results, by Eltuwing 
the various resources we cuu command, through the 
application of chemical knowledge, for remedying the 
defects and improving the uatural capabilities of dif- 
fierent boiIh. It may be added, that the great agricul- 
tural improvements which have taken place since the 
peace, and which are still in progress, while they nega- 



* The uGe of cnubed bones bh a manure was Gnt intioduceil 
iu 18UD) but the luactice has not been eitenaively adopted until 
within ihv lul twenty yems, Tha njiplicstion of Ibis munurc to 
1^ht noils is now Yery'gsnerul, and the result h»s bei!n such ns to 
Tsise IhH value of such land* mmt mnteiially. The iiicrejttin); 
demiuid causes lurga quantitisl uf bones to be imported frDin 
tbreigu, Bad soinetlnies diatsnl, countcies, Thu aiimerous herds 
or cattle thst loam in a state of nature over the plniub of South 
America, uted fornierly to be slaughtered for the sake of Ihcir 
hides, tallow, and horns, which were brought to Eiu-opG. Their 
bones were left to whiten on the pluns. ut they are now core- 
lUlly eoUecled together, and ships are regularly dispatched to be 
loaded with them for the use of oitr farmeis. 
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tive the notion of an uninterrupted series of losses on 
the part of cultivators, are, in some degree, the conse- 
quence of the stimulus to exertion supplied by low 
prices. Had prices continued high, the farmers would 
perhaps have gone on in their old course ; but with so 
considerable a fall as they have experienced in the value 
of their produce, such a course would have been attended 
with certain ruin, and in this way the improvements 
they have made may be said to have been forced upon 
them. 

It would be to write a voluminous treatise on hus- 
bandry, minutely to describe the steps by which all the 
improvements here pointed out have been attained, and 
to show how they have combined for the production of 
the good effects which are now witnessed. Our present 
object will be better answered by describing the results 
which are generally experienced throughout the country, 
than by any minute detail of processes, some of which 
may not even yet meet the universal assent of practical 
agriculturists. 

It is much to be regretted that in this country, rich 
as we are in the possession of facts connected with 
many branches of social economy, we are almost wholly 
uninformed with regard to the statistics of agriculture. 
The knowledge we have upon that most important sub- 
ject, the quantity of land in cultivation within the king- 
dom, is entirely due to the industry of an individual 
whose estimates have never been either confirmed or 
questioned. What proportion of the cultivated land is 
applied to the production of any one article of food, it 
has never even been attempted to ascertain. We know 
every rood of ground that is employed for the cultivation 
of hops, because of the direct financial interest which 
(he government has in ascertaining the fact ; but it does 
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not appear to be sufficiently understood how the national 
interest can be concerned in any kind of knowledge lliat 
does not yield money to the exchequer ; and there is 
reason to believe, that if any comprehensive measure 
were adopted by the government, with a view to ascer- 
tain the actual condition of the counlr; as regards its 
agriculture, so much jealousy and so many grouudlesB 
fears would be excited in the minds of the persona from 
whom the information must be sought, that the retuma 
obtained would be extremely erroneous, or so incom- 
plete as to be of little value. 

An endeavour to obtain a great part of thia knowledge 
was made about forty years ago in Scotland, by a spirited 
individual, the late Sir John Sinclair, by whom the 
clergy of that part of the island were induced to prepare 
those accounts of tbcir respective parishes, the col- 
lection of which is well known under the name of the 
" Statistical Account of Scotland." The property of 
this work waa generously made over by Sir John to the 
Society established in Scoiland for the benefit of the 
sons and daughters of the clergy ; and the managers of 
that Society have recently undertaken to produce a new 
" Statistical Account of Scotland," for the preparation 
of which they have secured the assistance of the paro- 
chial clergy — a body in every way qualified for the cor- 
lect performance of the task. Only a small portion of 
this interesting work has been published up to the 
present time ; but if the Btatements relating to the 
remaining parts of the country are to resemble those of 
the counties already described) it must be allowed that 
the superintending committee are fully juaiifiud in the 
Etunouncemeut made in their ndverttsement, that " they 
now present not merely a new statistical account, but, 
in a great measure, the GtaUslicnl account of a new 
eovmtry." There has not hitherto been a single parish 
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described in which improvements of various kinds, and 
to a great extent, are not stated to have been accom- 
plished. A few extracts have been taken at random 
horn the work, and are here inserted to illustrate the 
various iforms, as well as the degree, in which those im- 
provements have shown themselves. 

Jedburgh^ Roxburghshire. — ** Since the period when 
the last statistical account was written, the state of the 
parish has been much improved : farms which were en- 
tirely pastoral now bear luxuriant crops, the fields have 
been neatly inclosed with hedges, waste ground has been 
planted, the style of dwelUng-houses is now vastly supe- 
rior, the means of communication have been greatly en- 
larged, the population has been nearly doubled, and all 
classes seem to enjoy a large share of the comforts of 
civilized society." 

Melrose^ Roxburghshire, — ** The chief circumstance 
in which the present differs from the past state of the 
parish, is the general enlargement of the farms. Except 
in the case of a carrier or miller who rents a few acres 
to furnish fodder for his horses, a small farm is nearly 
unknown. The displacing of the old small tenants was 
at first viewed with deep regret ; but the introduction of 
a better and more spirited style of agriculture which 
immediately followed, the rapid improvement of the 
country, which in a limited period has raised the rental 
of this parish from 4000/. nearly to 20,000/. a year, 
besides the improved condition of the agricultural la- 
bourers, seem to show that it was a change for the 
better. The land is divided into a limited number of 
great farms, and the tenants, men of capital and intelli- 
gence, are enabled to give the best effect to the virtues 
of the soil, and the great body of the people live quietly 
under them as farm-servants and hired labourers, having 
no care but to do their work and receive their wages." 
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Parish of KinnettleSj Forfarshire, — ^^ There is not 
only a greater extent put under corn crop, green crop, 
and artificial grasses, but the same extent yields a pro- 
duce very much superior, both in quantity and quality, 
to the produce of former times. Indeed it may with 
safety be said that the produce of grain and green crop 
is about double of what it was in 1792. Since that 
period the progress of agriculture has been rapid." 

Moffat y Dumfries-shire. — " In the cultivation of the 
arable soils a very great improvement has been made ; 
and by removing obstructions, duly manuring and work- 
ing the lands, observing a proper improved notation, and 
keeping down or destroying noxious weeds — and further, 
by cultivating the most valuable crops — it is not too 
much to say, that within forty years the returns of the 
arable soils have become far better as well as more 
abundant. 

** Let any one now look into the cottages, and he will 
find them nearly or fully as comfortable as the farm- 
houses were forty years ago ; and let him compare the 
dress of the cottagers and their mode of living with that 
of the farmers at the above distance of time, he will find 
that at present they are not greatly inferior." 

Applegarih, Dumfries-shire. — *' The difference be- 
tween the present state of the parish and that which ex- 
isted at the time of the last statistical account, is, as may 
naturally be expected, very great, though, from the want 
of minuteness in that account, it is not easy to point out, 
in many particulars, the precise degree of improvement. 
The mode of living is more comfortable, while the good 
old habits of domestic economy have not been impaired. 
The management of the land is more judicious, and of 
course it is greatly more productive." 

Dundee. — " The land under tillage may be said to be 
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in a very improved state, no labour nor expense being 
spared to render it highly productive, and there are no 
particular obstacles to improvement. The following is 
'about the average number of acres at present producing 
different kinds of grain, and the annual gross amount of 
raw produce : — 

Wheat, 343 acres, at 32 bnshels ptr acre, and la. per busheli 
Barley, 661 .. 44 „ „ 3f. 6(f. „ 

Oats, 763 .. 48 „ ,. 9f.9<f. ,, 

Potatoes, 470 „ i£10 per acre 

Turnips, 521 „ 13 „ 

Grass, 633 aeres, averaged, new and old, at j£7 per acre 
Do. 655 u inferior pasture and waste, at £1 per acre, 

^29,912 JO 

llie following table of the number of inclosure bills 
passed by Parliament, of the annual excess of exports or 
imports, and of the average prices of wheat in England, 
will give a tolerably correct idea of the progress of agri- 
culture in that part of the kingdom, during each of the 75 
years between 1760 and 1835. For the convenience of 
examination, this table is divided into eight periods, seven 
consisting each of ten years, and the last of six years : — 
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Number of Inclosure Bills, &c. — Continued. 
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Icwill be seen that in the ten yeare from nco to 
1169, when the average number of inhabitautB of Eng- 
land and Wales waa 6,850,000 souls, the quantity of 
wheat produced was more than sufficient for home use 
by 1,384,561 quarters — an inconsiderable quantity, and 
so near to the then wants of the people, that the deficient 
harvests of 1767 and 1768 occasioned the importation 
of the comparatively large quantity of 834,669 quarters. 
There were no means employed during that period for 
ascertaining the prices of grain wilh the correctness that 
haa since been attained, and those given in the table 
cannot be received wilh confidence. If the Eton price 
then bore the same proportion it has eince borne to the 
average price as computed for advertisement in the 
London Gazette, and which is about lOj. per quarter 
below that given in the Eton records, the average price 
of wheat must have been then about 37^. per quarter. 
Ac this price agriculture appears to have been consider- 
ably stimulated, the number of inclosure bills passed 
by the legislature having been 385.* This stimulus 
was continued through the next decennary period, when 
tlie number of inclosure bills was increased to 660. 
This second period comprised five years of export and 
Rve years of import, the imports preponderating in 
quantity, hut not considerably. The mean number of 
the population had in the meantime advanced to 



* la the yuor I6S9 an act was pasaed ullowinx a houiity of five 
shilliogB yet quarter ujioa all British-grown whedt exportvcl when 
the home price did not exceed -ISi. per quailiT. This act was 
madiliea in 1773, lo that Iha boimly was n<>t payable after the 
«,Ter»t;e j'ricB eiceeded 44», per quarter, and in !8I3 tlie Ijouuty 
was rtpsaled. In poiul of fact, no booiiLy could havfl been 
claimed in aof year after 1702, wh«Q the nvctagv pilcu fur Iba 
whole year was suiy 41i. 'Jit. 
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79620,000 souls, and the average price of wheat, as 
ascertained for insertion in the London Gazette, was 
45i. per quarter. In the next period, viz., from 1780 
to 1789, the mean numher of the inhahitants had 
reached 8,170,000 souls, hut the supply of wheat was 
brought more nearly to a level with the demand. Owing 
to the fluctuations of seasons, six of the ten years were 
years of export, and four were years of importation, but 
the excess of the quantity brought in over that sent out 
was no more than 233,502 quarters. The average 
price for the whole number of ten years was 45«. 9d., 
having once been as high as 52«. Sd, In two of the 
exporting years it will be seen that the average pricea 
were above 50». per quarter. The number of inclosure 
bills fell off during this period to 246. 

In the next period of ten years, from 1790 to 1799, 
England ceased to be an exporting country for wheat. 
In 1792 the price fell to 41«. 9d., and a considerable 
quantity was shipped abroad ; but this was the last 
occasion on which our fanners found relief in foreign 
markets for an over-abundant stock of grain. The war 
of the French Revolution immediately followed ; and in 
1795 a series of deficient harvests began, which forced 
up the prices of agricultural produce, and caused a great 
additional number of inclosure bills to be passed. 

The deficiency was aggravated to a dearth in 1800 and 
1801 ; the price of wheat was driven up to the then un- 
precedented height of 1159. lid. per quarter; and a con- 
siderable breadth of land was additionally brought under 
the plough, the number of inclosure bills passed during 
the ten years reaching to 847. The tri^ng export of 
wheat in 1808, during which year the average price of 
that grain was 78«. lid, per quarter, was not the conse- 
quence of any commercial demand from other countries, 
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but wae occasioned by military- operations in the Penin- 
Biila. In 1810, the first yearoftiieoestdecennaryperiod, 
we experienced the effects of another deficient harvest, 
and imported the great quantity of a million and a half 
qiiHTters of wheat. This fucC ia worthy of remembrance, 
as being in a remarkable degree ilhislrativc of the axiom, 
that no difficulties interposed by governments are ade- 
quate to prevent the transmiesion of goods to a profitable 
market. A large proportion of the fureign grain at that 
time brought for consumption to this country was the 
produce of the aoi! of nur bitterest enemy ; and it Eurely 
should be sufficient fur us to call to mind this fact, 
coupled with the remembrance of the deadly character 
then assumed by the contest between France and Eng- 
land, to be convinced, that bo long as we possess the 
means of paying for the food which other countries can 
■pare, we never shall be without an adequiitc supply of 
the necessaries of life. The average price of wheat in 
1810 was 103t. 3rf. per qutirter; but this rate, owing 
to the then depreciated state of our currency, was not 
equal to more than about 9Qs. if paid in gold. In 1813 
the price advanced to 122^., but the depreciation of 
the currency was then slill greater ; and the real price was 
not beyond 61. jier quarter — u price sufficiently high, 
however, to cause the application of much additional 
capital to agricultural pursuits, so that in this year 133 
incloBure bills were passed, being the largest number on 
record in any one year. The impulse thus given conti- 
nued to operate for some lime. It will be seen by inspec- 
tion of the table, that 853 iuclosnre bills received the 
royal assent in the ten years between 1810 aud 1820 ; 
but the increased production tlius brought about, toge- 
ther with the much diminished cost of transport from 
foreign cmmtries, caused so great : 
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markets for grain, that the average price of wheat for 
the year 1814 fell to a rate which, measured by the 
standard price of gold, was not more than 54^. per 
quarter. 

In this state of things the cry of distress among the 
owners and occupiers of laud became exceedingly urgent., 
and the Houses of Parliament so far sympathized with 
them as to pass an act in 1815 by which the monopoly 
of the home market was secured to the British grower of 
com until the average price of wheat should reach SOs. 
per quarter, and that of other grain a proportionate 
elevation. 

For some time but little opportunity was given for 
judging of the efficacy of this law. A deficient harvest 
in 1816 caused prices to rise so high as to render the 
act inoperative. In 181*7 the harvest was again bad; 
during that year and 1818 more than 2,500,000 quarters 
of wheat were imported, and the prices, although not 
nominally so high as they had been in previous years, 
were extremely burdensome to the people, owing to the 
operation of the restoration of the currency, which was 
then in progress. 

The previous occasions of deficient harvests which 
have been noticed were always followed by the applica- 
tion of additional capital for bringing waste or common- 
field lands into arable cultivation ; and it may in a great 
measure be owing to the circumstance of those previous 
inclosures having greatly reduced the quantity of waste 
land applicable to this purpose, that the number of 
inclosure bills has since been materially diminished. 

The number of inclosure bills passed in the ten years 
between 1820 and 1830 was only 205, not one-fourth 
part of the number passed in the preceding period of the 
like duration — a disproportion which is the more remark- 
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able from theso circiim stances ; — thnt the increttee of po- 
puUliuD, which between 1811 onJ 1821 amounted to 
8,645,738, wdB 3,113,261 between 1821 and 1831; 
and thnt the foreign eupply during the first of these in- 
tervHls was nearly double that obtained in the latter 
period. The diBjiroportion between the average prices 
experienced in the twu divisloni of time whh not to great 
in reality ai in appearance, owing to the depreciation of 
the currency already noticed ; but Blill when full allow- 
ance has been made for this consideration, it will be 
found that the fall of price was nearly 35 per cent. 
The periods of ten years choaen for making the eom- 
pariHoii are eufBcienily long for avoiding the objection 
that the sesaona were less genial iu the one case than in 
the other; and it is imposgible, under these circum- 
stances, tu arrive at any other conclusion than that il 
larger amount of produce has of late been continually 
drawn from a given portion of ground than was ob- 
tained in general at the beginning of the century. 

The select committee of tbc House of Commons, which 
eat in 1S13 to inquire into the state of the corn trade, 
stated in their Report, that through the ejitension of, and 
improvements in, cultivation, the agricultural produce of 
the kingdom had been increased one-fourth during the 
ten years preceding the time of their inquiry. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, whose prnctical acquaintance with the 
subject of agriculture few persons will question, has ex- 
pressed unequivocally his belief that the land has of late 
years been made, by means of better farming, to yield an 
increased quantity of produce. Tiie following passiige, 
in which this opinion is given, occurs in his " Second 
Address to the Landowners of England on the Corn- 
Laws," published in April, 1835:—" It is somewhere 
about twenty years since we began to hear prophetic 
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annunciations of this approaching abandonment of the 
8oiL That, in the years which intervened between 1810 
and the peace, wheat was extracted by a sort of hot bed 
cultivation from soils whose natural sterility has, under 
the diminished pressure of necessity, and the influence 
of more genial seasons, rescued them from the plough, 
I entertain not a doubt ; but I must confess that I have 
watched in vain for any extensive fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy. On the contrary, I am satisfied that the breadth 
of land under the plough (taking that as the criterion, 
though it is none, and I only take it in deference to 
those with whom I am arguing) is greater than it was 
in 1814, and that the pivduce of equal surfaces of 
ploughed land has increased in a still greater ratio. ^* 

The opinion, however, thus confidently expressed as 
to the increased productiveness of the soil of late years, 
has been very decidedly contradicted by various agricul- 
turists who were examined before a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1833. On that occasion some of 
the witnesses stated, that owing to a deficient application 
of capital to the land, its annual produce has fallen off 
in quantity from one-sixth to one-fourth — one gentle- 
man, indeed, said as much as one- third — compared with 
former periods. It would have been difficult, under any 
circumstances, to believe that such a state of things 
could possibly be found existing, to any extent, in con- 
nexion with the facts of an opposite character which 
have been brought forward in these pages ; but a slight 
examination of the evidence given before the committee 
is sufficient to explain the apparent inconsistency. It 
will be evident from that examination, that in every case 
where diminished production is asserted, the witnesses 
have spoken of the same description of soil — ** cold clay 
Jauds;" and it is rather illogically argued, that because 
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these lands bitve from timc'immemorial been employed 
for the production of wheat, therefore a diminution of 
produce from them necessarily eetablislies the fact that 
the rate of production generally is dirainished. In answer 
to this assertion it may be obeerved, that during the last 
half centur;' a great revolution has taken place in the 
management of land, and that by proper attention to the 
rotation of crops, and by the application of capital to 
other descriptions of soil, those soils have been brought 
to a stale which enables the farmer to draw from ihem 
a better return than would follow the application of 
the same omount of labour to the old wheat lands. 
If reference is made to the evidence given before the 
Comtnittee of the House of Commons, to which the 
numerous petitions complaining of agricultural distress 
were referred in 1821, it will be seen that at that 
time almost the only grain produced in the fens of 
Cambridgeehire consisted of oais. Since then, by 
draining and manuring, the capability of the soil liaa 
been so changed that these fens now produce some 
of the finest wheat tbat is grown in England ; aiid 
this more costly grain now constitutes the main de- 
pendence of the farmera in a district where, fourteen 
years ago, its production was scarcely attempted. It 
was pretty generally understood at the time that the 
apjioirilment of the Committee of 1833 was a conces- 
sion made to those members of t!ie House of Commons 
who fancied themselves interested in the continuance 
of the present system of corn-laws, and accordingly the 
whole tendency of the evidence given appears to be to 
make out the existence of distress among Bgi-iculturists, 
the amount of which would be aggravated by any altera- 
tion of the Iftw. Under these circumstances, every kind 
of testimony which would bring to light a slate of things 
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^tinuance of protection against foreign 
i, if not purposely kept back, certainly 
jbar with reluctance ; and yet a body of 
i proves, from facts which cannot be con- 
troviitM.. ^ ; all is not barrenness and desolation in our 
fields^ is to be found in almost every page of that volu- 
minous Report. Everywhere, the condition of agricul- 
tural labourers is stated to be visibly amended; and 
towns in agricultural districts, which are dependent 
upon the farming interest, have uniformly improved in 
extent) and in every other circumstance which indicates 
prosperity. No^ has the situation of the landowner 
been less materially improved, so far at least as his con- 
dition depends upon the rent which he receives for his 
land^ With scarcely any exception, the revenue drawn 
f in the form of rent, from the ownership of the soil, has 
\ been at least doubled in every part of Great Britain 
: since 1190. This is not a random assertion, but, as re- 
' gards many counties of England, can be proved by the 
. testimony of living witnesses, while in Scotland the fact 
is notorious to the whole population. In the county of 
iSssex, farms could be pointed out which were let just 
before the war of the French Revolution at less than 10^. 
per acre, and which rose rapidly during the progress of 
that contest, until, in 1812, the rent paid for them was 
from 45^. to 50^. per acre. This advance has not, it is 
true, been maintained since the return of peace : in 
1818 the rent was reduced to 35^., and at the present 
time is only 20^. per acre, which, however, is still more 
than double that which was paid in 1190. In Berkshire 
and Wiltshire there are farms which in 1*790 were let at 
14f. per acre, and which in 1810 produced to the land- 
lord a rent of 70^., being a five-fold advance. These 
farms were let in 1820 at 50^., and at this time pay 30;. 



per acre, being 114 per ceut. advance upon tlie rent 
paid ill WM. In Stafibrdshire tliere are several fanna 
oil one eatale which were let in 1190 at Bs. per acre, 
and wLich having in the dearest time advanced to 35;., 
have since been lowered to 20s., an advance, after all, 
of 150 per cent, within the half century. The rentB 
here mentioned aa being those for whicli the farms are 
now let, are not nominal rates from which abatements 
are periodically made by the landlord, but are regularly 
paid, notwithstanding the depressed prices at which some 
kinds of agricultural produce have of late been sold. 

In Norfolk, Suffolk, and Wanrickihire, the same, or 
nearly the same, rise has been experienced ; and it is 
more than probable that it has been general throughout 
the kingdom. During the aame period the prices of' 
most of the articles which constitute the landlord's ex- 
penditure have fallen materially ; and if his condition 
be not improved in a corresponding degree, that circum- 
stance must arise from improvidence or miscalculatiou, 
or habits of expensive Uving beyond what would be 
warranted by the doubling of income which he has 
esperienced and is still enjoying. 

Tbe opinion that has been stated in regard to the 
nltered system of farming, and which has caused light 
soils to l>c applied to uses for which, in former times, the 
heavy lands alone were considered 6t, is corroborated by 
a communication made to the Poor-Law Commissioners 
from Worcestershire, and inserted in the Appendix 
(C. p. 419) to their Report : — " Looking to the rent- 
rolls (land-tax and other documents) of former times, 
it will be found, that whilst sliff (wheat and bean) land 
lias stood still, or is rather deteriorated in value, the 
light, or what is called poor land, from an improved sys- 
tem of cropping, has risen most considerably. I should 
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Mj, proportkmAn J, that where stiff land yields a rent of 
72t, to 2Sf . an acre, the fight land will bring from 30x. 
to 35^. ; and what makes the latter more aought after 
Bow-a-dajs is, that it requires fewer horses, and those of 
inlbrior strength, less manual labour to keep it dean, 
and the farmers can * get upon it ' in all weathers, and 
dierebj secure more rq;ular crops." 

Among the agents employed for the improrement of 
agriculture we have now to mention the steam-engine. 
Hie fens in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and other 
eastern counties in which the low lands known as the 
Bedford Level occur, were formerly Tery imperfectly 
felieved from their surplus water by means of windmilli, 
and to a considerable extent they are so still. Where 
this is the case, the farmer has sometimes to witness the 
frustration of all his hopes for the year, almost at the 
▼ery period of their expected accomplishment. It fre- 
quently happens, that when rain falls in large quantities 
near the time of harvest, there is not a breath of wind 
to move the sails of his mill, and the field in which the 
yellow grain was waving is speedily converted into a 
lake. Some of the land thus circumstanced is among 
the most fertile in the kingdom, consisting of a bed of 
decomposed vegetable matter thirty feet in depth, and 
jrielding crops of from four to five quarters of wheat 
per acre. By the substitution of steam-power for the 
uncertain agency of wind, the crop is now secured from 
the disaster we have mentioned. The expenditure of a 
few bushels of coals places it at all times in the fanner's 
power to drain his fields of all superfluous moisture, at 
a comparatively inconsiderable cost. It has been found 
that an engine of the power of ten horses is sufficient 
for draining 1000 acres of land, and that on the average 
of years this work may be performed by setting the 
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engine in motion for periods amounting, in the aggre- 
^ate, to 20 d&ye of 12 huurs encb, or 240 faours in all. 
Several engines have been ereeteil for this purjjOHe 
within the last three or four yeart, some of them having 
the power uf 60 or 70 horses; each of these large en- 
gines is employed in draining from 6000 to 7000 acres 
of land. TiiB cost uf the hnat establishment of these 
engines is stated to be 1/. per acre, and the expense of 
keeping them at work 2s. 6d. per acre. This plan is 
found to bring wilii it the further advantage, that, in the 
event of loug-con tinned drought, the farmer can without 
apprehension admit the water requiied for his cattle and 
for tlie purpose of irrigation, secure in the means he 
possesses of regulating the degree of moisture if the 
drought, ae is frequently the case, should be fotlowed by 
an excess uf rain. 

The assertion made by many petHOiis who were ex- 
amined before the Committee in 1833, that the capital 
engaged in agricultural pursuita has of late years been 
much diminished through the losses of farmers, and that 
its amount is now inadequate to the proper developmeut 
of the powers of production, may well be questioned in 
the eircumstaucCB of abundance which have now for 
some yeiirs removed all ueccBeity for importing foreign 
grain to supply the demauds of our constantly increasing 
and fully employed population. There is a passage in 
the Report made by Mr. Day, of MaresGeld in Sussex, 
to the Pour-Law Commissioners, in which this subject 
i* combated so eucceisfully that we cannot perhaps do 
better than quote his own words; — 

" That more capital, to any extent, could be prqfitabitf 
employed in agriculture, under existing circumstances, 
appears to me very questionable. Were it so, how hap- 
pens it that of u much unemployed capital as exists at 
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present, hardly any part of it should he diverted into this 
channel ? or why do those fanners and yeomen who are 
known to have proportionally more capital than the ordi- 
nary tenants, or at any rate, in the latter case, more 
credit, and consequently the power of borrowing, in the 
mass farm so little better than their neighbours ? 
Besides, too, if more capital were employed generally^ 
it must create more produce. Would not this have the 
same effect upon the market as an abundant harvest ? 
And should we not have a .continual succession of years 
and prices similar to those of 1820, 1821, 1822, &C.9 
until, from the great loss occurring, the extra capital 
were again withdrawn, and a surplus population again 
weighing us down ? More capital may be employed with 
advantage on any given farm, because the additional 
produce raised by it is too small to affect the market : it 
is otherwise were this to take place over the whole king- 
dom; and could we suppose 10 per cent, additional 
capital employed on the land, it is more than probable 
that it would have the effects not only of yielding no 
profit on itself, but of absolutely lowering that which 
now exists on the present capital. The fallacy lies, as 
is too generally the case, in arguing from particulars to 
generals." 

It is the fashion among those persons, in and out of 
Parliament, who complain of the distressed state of the 
agricultural interest, to inveigh against the measure 
adopted in 1819 for restoring the metallic currency, as 
one which has brought ruin and desolation among the 
farmers. That measure, in conjunction with the law of 
1826, which prohibited the issue of notes for less sums 
than 5/., is said to have deprived the occupiers of land 
X)f the resource they previously had in the country 
banker, who was always willing to accommodate them 



with the loan of his notes. Let us suppose that those 
who thus complain should succeed in their endeavours 
to procure the repeal ot modification of these alleged iu- 
jurioua laws — what would be the best result they could 
anticipate ? They would ceTtoinly not he forced to bring 
their produce bo early to market, and, by keeping it 
back, might for a time raise the price and check eon- 
BUToption. Let us imagine that thia effect is produced 
to the estent of one-tenth of their crops. In the next 
year this operation woiiLd be repeated, and the surplus 
on hai)d would amount to one-fifth, and even more, be- 
cause, by the application of the banker's capita!, larger 
harvests would be obtained. It is but little likely that 
with so large a surplus produce on hand, prices could be 
SO long maintained above their natural level, hut let ue 
suppose that all the farmers in the kingdom should act 
upon this system for ten years, in wliat respect would 
their situation be benefited at the end of that time? 
They would have in their rick-yards produce equal to at 
least one year's consumption beyond the ordinary stock, 
and this surplus would he actually and purely surplus, 
and altogether unsaleable, except at prices which would 
create markets for it in other countries. 

The result here supposed appears to be that which 
would necessarily follow from placing fictitious capital in 
the farmers' hands, if such a measure could be adopted 
without St the same time influencing prices generally 
throughout the country. But it is idle to sujipose that 
the effect of making any great addition to the currency 
would be limited to agricultural produce. Theory and 
experience unite in showing that a general rise of prices 
must unavoidably follow any such addition. Under 
these circumatances, the only person to be benefited is 
the man who has pecuniary obligations to discharge, the 
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amoixnt of his gain being the unerring measure of his 
creditor's loss. This effect, besides, can have no opera- 
tion except upon engagements contracted before the en- 
largement of the circulation; all future operations would 
be governed by the nevr state of things, and thus, for 
the sake of procuring a little temporary relief for a 
limited class of persons, certain injustice is to be com- 
mitted upon others, our foreign commerce is to be sub- 
jected to hazardous experiments, the employments of 
our artisans are to be circumscribed, and the whole 
frame of society disarranged. 

It is not possible to state the amount of land which 
has been brought into cultivation under the inclosure 
acts of which mention has been made. In a Report 
drawn up by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat in 1791 to inquire into the state of the waste 
lands, an estimate is given of the number of acres which 
had been comprised in the inclosure bills carried into 
execution between 1*710, when the first inclosure bill 
was passed in England, and the time of the inquiry. 
If the estimate of this Committee be taken as the basis 
of a further calculation, it will be found that the whole 
number of acres brought into cultivation from the be- 
ginning of the reign of George III. to the end of the 
year 1834 has been 6,840,540, viz. :— 









Acres. 


ron 


i 1760 to 1769 




704,550 


f> 


1769 to 1779 




, 1,207,800 


3> 


1780 to 1789 


- « , 


450,180 


» 


1790 to 1799 




858,270 


» 


1800 to 1809 




. 1,550,010 


>f 


1810 to 1819 




• 1,560,990 


» 


1820 to 1829 




375,150 


l» 


1830 to 1834 




133,590 



6,840,540 



AGRICULTURE. 

Tlie proportion brought into use since the comroence- 
ment of the present century hus, accoTding to this eeli- 
mate, been about three minioiiH nnd a half of acres, 
fiiUy aix-BeventhB of wLich were so appropriated in the 
first twenty years. It may serve to illustrate the posi- 
tion that has been advanced concerning the improved 
methods of cultivation pursued during the last fifteen 
years, if the propoitionally decreaaing quantities of land 
brought into use during the three decennary periods 
from 1801 to 1831, and subsequently, are exhibited in 
contrast with the increase of the population durini; the 
same period in the United Kingdom : — 

iDclDiiiirc larienK or 

BUI.. Adrm. PupuHllon. 

IHOI lo I810,iiidiuivc, 90G l.eriZ.SSO . . . 2,209,618 
1811 to 1820 „ 771 1,410,930 . . . 2,645,738 

1821(0 1830 „ IM 3-10,3B0 . . . 3,113,201 

1831 lo 1835 „ 56 102,480 (eitUiiBted) 1,458,403 

Some further light will be thrown upon this subject 
by the insertion of a statement, distinguishing the quan- 
tities of land which were in a state of cultivation from 
those of land uncultivated but imjirovable, and from 
unprofitable wastes in the several counties of each 
division of the kingdom, as computed in the beginning 
of 1827. This statement, which was drawn up by 
Mr. William Conling, a civil engineer and surveyor, 
was delivered in by him when esamined before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, which was 
appointed in that year to inquire into the subject of 
emigration from the United Kingdom. It does not 
pretend lo absolute accuracy ; but considerable know- 
ledge and industry having been employed in preparing 
it, the staiemenl may be received as a near approxi- 
mation to the truth, and ns the best evidence that can be 
adduced on the subject. In support of liis statement, 

q 2 
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Mr. Couling told the Committee that his calculations 
were for the most part the result of personal inspection, 
he having carefully examined the greater part of 106 
counties, and partially travelled over the remaining 
11, the aggregate length of his journeys, for the pur- 
pose, having exceeded 50,000 miles. Mr. Couling fur- 
ther assured the Committee that where he had not en- 
joyed the means of making personal inspection, he had 
consulted and availed himself of the very hest authorities 
for completing his estimates. 
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England. 






COUNTIES. 


C.,.v.t.d. 


u.™,tr,.,... 


U»i.rdG»bLE. 


Sa„„,.„. 


flmlford .... 


248,000 


31,000 


17,3J0 


290,320 




Bcrk< 


360,000 


71,000 


a«.840 


483,840 






Buckint()iBin 


440,000 


5,000 


28,600 


473,609 






Camtindiie . 


500,000 


17,000 


3-^120 


549,120 






Chcihire , . . 


594,000 


40,000 


39,230 


673,;;80 






CurnwflU... 


55U,O0D 


190,000 


109,230 


849,280 






CumbiirlBnd 


670,000 


150,000 


125,930 


945 ,020 






Deitiy 


500,000 


100,000 


5i>,640 


050,640 






Ikvun 


1,200,000 


300,000 


150,560 


1,650,560 






Dunwt 


S73,D0U 


25,000 


45,200 


643,200 






D<irhani.,.. 


500,000 


100,000 


79,040 


679.040 






Kuex 


900,000 


10,000 


70,480 


980,430 








750,000 


6.000 


47,840 


803,840 






Hant 


900,000 


&0,00U 


61,920 


1,041,920 






HcnCunl . . . 


499,000 


24,000 


31,400 


560,400 






Heitford . . . 


310,000 


8,000 


19.920 


337,920 






Huntingdoa. 


220,000 


3,000 


13,h0o 


236,fi00 






Keat.f.... 


900,000 


1^0,000 


G3.680 


083, 6S0 






Uiicuhlre . 


HSO.OOO 


200,000 


121,940 


1,171,840 






LfJteatei . . . 


430,000 


5,000 


29,5fiO 


514,500 






Li»culu.... 


1,4G^,000 


180,000 




1,758,720 






Middlesex . . 


I5.'i,000 


17,001 




180,480 






Monmoulh . 


H7U,000 


30,001 


18,720 


318,720 






N^folk .... 


1,1BO,000 


78,000 


80,880 


1,338,880 






Norlhami-lon 


555,000 


50,000 


45,880 


650,880 






Nontiumb... 


SOO.OOO 


160,000 


137,440 


1,197,440 






NoOinghflm. 
Cwried for*. 


470,000 


23,000 


37,680 


535,680 




16,955,000 


1,032,000 


1,616,040 


20,503,040 


1 
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ENGLAiiD. — Contiiiued. 



COUNTIES. 


CoItiTatcd. 


Uncnitirated. 


Unprofitable. 


Sommary. 


Broui^ht forw. 


16,955,000 


1,932,000 


1,616,040 


20,503,040 


Oxford 


403,000 


50,000 


28,280 


481,280 


Rutland .... 


89,ooa 


i,ooa 


5,360 


95,360 


Salop 


790,000 


20,000 


48,240 


858,240 


Somerset . . . 


900,000 


88,000 


62,880 


1,050,880 


Stofford .... 


560,000 


85,000 


89,720 


734,720 


Safioik 


820,000 


88,000 


59,680 


967,680 


Surrey 


400,000 


50,000 


35,120 


485,120 


Sussex 


625,000 


170,000 


141,320 


936,320 


Warwick . . . 


510,000 


30,000 


37,280 


577,280 


Westmoreland 


180,000 


110,000 


198,320 


488,320 


Wilts 


500,000 


200,000 


182,560 


882,560 


Worcester . . 


400,000 


30,000 


36,560 


466,560 


Yorkshire .. 


2,500,000 


600,000 


715,040 


3,815,040 


25,632,000 


3,454,000 


3,256,400 32,342,400 



Wales. 



COUNTIES. 


Cultivated. 


Uncultivated. 


Unprofitable. 


Summary. 


Anglf sea . • . 
Brecknock . . 
Cardigan . • • 
Carmarthen. 
Carnarvon . . 
Denbigh.. .. 

Flint 

Glamorgan • 
Merioneth . • 
Montgomery 
Pembroke .. 
Radnor 


150,000 
300,000 
245,000 
342,000 
160,000 
360,000 
130,000 
305,000 
350,000 
240,000 
300,000 
235,000 


10,000 
80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
60,000 
20,000 
10,000 
60,000 
20,000 
100,000 
20,000 
10,000 


13,440 

102,560 

107,000 

221,360 

128,160 

25,120 

16,160 

141,880 

54,320 

196,960 

70,400 

27,640 


173,440 
482,560 
432,000 
623,360 
348,160 
405,120 
156,160 
506,880 
424,320 
536,960 
390,400 
272,640 


3,117,000 


530,000 


1,105,000 


4,752,000 
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COUNTIES. 


CaW.ni.d. 


c„cuui.»i.a 


,..„.„. 


SiinimuT, 


Aberdeen . . . 


30(1, UOO 


450,000 


520,740 


1,270,740 


Argylu 


308, UOO 


600,000 


1,524,000 


2,432,000 


Ajr 


29-j,oao 


300,000 


432,000 


1,024,000 


BinfF 


120,000 


130,000 


70,000 


320,000 


Berwick..,. 


16t,000 


100,000 


25,600 


285,600 


But 


,60,OU0 


40,000 


65,000 


165,000 


Cnilhufu... 


70,000 


75,000 


250,680 


395,680 


ClBckmaniian 


32,000 


5,000 


3,720 


30,?20 


CrDm^rfy... 


1!0,000 


r>,ooo 


14,C90 


39.690 


7O,U0U 


50,000 


27,200 


147,200 


Diimfriei... 


212,000 


320,000 


620,000 


1,152,000 


Kdinburiih. . 


181,000 


20,000 


23,400 


230,400 


KlL'in 


120.000 


200,000 


217.601 


537,600 


life 


200,000 


85,000 




322,560 


FotfBt 


200,000 


220, DUU 


1171600 


537,600 


Jnvemeas... 


100,000 


30,000 




160,000 


500,000 


750,000 


1,694,000 


2,944,000 


KiMCDnlme . 


110,000 


50,000 


42,870 


202,870 


KinroBB.... 


30,000 


10,000 


13,120 


53,120 


KIikcudbHghf 


no.ooo 


200,000 


254,480 


564,480 


Laaurk .... 


220,000 


195,000 




s.-i6,eoo 


Linlilhgow.. 


50,000 


10,000 




71,680 


Nairn...... 


70,000 


30,000 


28,000 


128,000 


R'libkg .... 


10J,000 


80,000 


4b, 400 


230,400 


HL-rlh 


500,000 


550,001 


606,320 


1,656,320 




100,000 


20,000 


34,240 


154,240 


Rois... '.'.'.'. 


301,000 


545,000 


929,830 


1,775,830 


Riixbiir^h ., 


200.000 


100,000 


157,600 


457,600 


Selkirk 


BJ,000 


30,000 




168,320 


StitimR.... 
Suthi'iinna.. 


200,000 


50,000 




312,960 


150,000 


600,000 


372,360 


1,122,560 


Wigton.... 


100,000 


100,000 


8«,360 


2S8,9e0 


5,265,000 


5,350, (JOO 


8,523,930 


13,735,930 



PSODDCTIDM. 



Covinn:s. 


C.l«v«,d. 


U.cul,i,.UJ 


t;iipr°aMble. 


Sa>.«,„r 


Antrim.. .. 

Ca.Via 

CUra ..-.-.. 

Cork 

Donegal.... 

Down 

Dublin 

K«tMeBth. 
F«r>nnn.^h . 
Galway . , , , 

Ktiry 

Kil.la«.... 
Kilkenny... 
King's Co... 

Lim"rUk '. '. '. 

Longford . . . 

Luuth 

Mayo 

Slip- 

TiiTomry . . 
Tyrone 

:Wflt«ford .. 
Weiit Mcalh 
W«ford... 
Wickluw . . . 


336,40(1 
IIW.OOO 
173,000 
2fir],400 
579,000 
1,188,000 
507,000 
M'J.OUO 
13'J,I30 
4G3,O0<l 
254,000 
829 .2U0 
556,300 
350,090 
403,100 
341,310 
222,250 
460,000 
27y,400 
121,900 
1-'.7,U00 
502.900 
357,000 
311,100 
34^,000 
143,500 
693,200 
539,000 
348,500 
287,330 
340,470 
281 ,UOU 


218,870 
93,430 
34,000 
160,500 
104,400 
361,000 
417,020 
126,170 
49,020 
40, 12U 
120,500 
832,040 
34a,4IO 
*7,670 
58,100 
80 ,.900 
128,200 
114,110 
172,070 
41.4G0 
12,000 
5<i:>,570 
12,000 
47,120 
122,460 
18y,930 
1 13.490 
135,020 
41,220 
SI, 200 
ISO, 200 
162,(100 


119, 13e 
51,233 
15,021 
61,720 
88,044 
150,056 
175,951 
89,481 
21,071 
26,078 

242! 47! 

144,483 
35,875 
25,367 
34,954 
64,189 
5^,425 
80,214 
63,963 
10,41j 

212,302 
21,952 
22,966 
91,113 
66,953 
92,329 

33' 01 6 
36,581 
58,82^ 
61,792 


674,406 
309,663 
222,021 
487,620 
771,444 
1)699,056 
1,100,871 
564,651 
230,121 
531,198 
459,18a 
1,603,719 
1,049,193 
383,535 
486,567 
457,164 
414,639 
626,535 
531,684 
217,323 
179,415 
l,3ttO,772 
290,952 
381,186 
561,573 
400,383 
699,019 
766,908 
423,736 
375,111 
555,498 
504,792 


12,125,280 


4,900,000 


2,416,664 


19,441,944 
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iin 



British Islands. 



Man ..• 


Cultivated. 


Uncultl. 
vated. 


Unprofit- 
able. 


Summary. 


95,000 

68,690 

220,000 


23,000 

31,000 

112,000 


22,800 

30,669 

516,000 


140,800 
130,359 
848,000 


Scilly, Jersey, -i 
Guernsey, Al- » 
derney, Sarlc, &c. J 
Orkneys & Shetland 


383,690 


166,000 


569,469 


1,119,159 



Recapitulation. 



England • • . 

Wales 

Scotland • • • 
Ireland .... 
Brit. Islands 


Cultivated. 


Uncultivated. 


Unprofitable. 


Summary. 


25,632,000 
3,117,000 
5,265,000 

12,125,280 
383,690 


3,454,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 


3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 
569,469 


32,342,400 

4,752,.000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,159 


46,522,970 


15,000,000 


15,871,463 


77,394,433 



England .. 

Wales 

Scotland . . 
Ireland.... 
Brit.Islands 


Arable 

and 
Gardens. 


Bleadows, 
Pastures. 

and 
Marsbes. 


Wastes 
capable of 
Improve- 
ment. 


Annual 
Value of 
Wastes in 
their pre- 
sent state. 


Incapable 

of 
Improve- 
ment. 


Sommary. 


Statute 

Acres. 

10,853.800 

890,570 

9.493,950 

5.389.040 

109,630 


Statute 

Acres. 

15,379.S00 

2,2^.430 

2,771,050 

6,736,240 

274,060 


Statute 

Acres. 

3,464,000 

530,000 

5.950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 


Sterling 
Pounds. 
1,700,000 
200,000 
1,680.000 
1.395.000 
85.000 


Statute 
Acres. 
8,256.400 
1.105.000 
8.523,930 
2.416,664 
569,469 


Stotote 

Acres. 

38.342.400 

4.752,000 

19.788.990 

19.441.944 

1,119,159 


19.135,990 


27,386,960 


)5,000,000' 5,000,000 


15.871.463 


77,394.433 



It appears from this statement, that up to the hegin- 
ning of 1827} the number of statute acres in cultivation 
in the United Kingdom, including under that description 
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meadows and pastures, amounted to 46,139,280, being 
as near as possible two acres for each inhabitant, the 
aggregate population at the end of 1826 having been 
23,061,414 souls. The land included in the inclosure 
bills passed since that year, estimated by the rule before 
described, has amounted to no more than 241,050 statute 
acres, while the numbers added to the population have 
been 2,*J03,*707 souls, thus affording not one-tenth part 
of an acre per head for each additional inhabitant. This 
must be considered a further proof of the generally in- 
creased productiveness of the soil during the last few years. 
The land in cultivation at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, computed from Mr. Couling*s statement, in con- 
nexion with the number of inclosure bills, was 42,881,880 
Btatute acres, and the population having at that time 
been 16,338,102, the proportion of cultivated land was 
231 statute acres for each 100 inhabitants. The addi- 
tions since made to the cultivated land* and to the popu- 
lation have been 3,504,450 acres and 9,427,020 inhabit- 
ants; so that for every 100 individuals added to the 
population only 37 acres have been brought into cultiva- 
tion, being not quite a rood and a half for each person. 
I If the whole breadth of land now in cultivation were 
j divided equally among the population, exactly one acre 
^and four-fifths would fall to the lot of each. It thus 
appears that 10,000 acres of arable and pasture land, 
which, as cultivated in 1801, supported 4,327 inha- 
bitants, do, at the present day, owing to the improve- 
ments brought about in the art of agriculture, support 
5,555 inhabitants. 

If the division of the cultivated land into arable and 



* This calculation proceeds upon the supposition that not any 
of the land inclosed was previously cultivated ; which, however, 
ii far from having been the case. 




psBture, made by Mr. Couling, be correct, the number 
of statute acres at present under cultivation by the spade 
and plough in the United Kingdum, is 19,237,607, or 
about iwo-finiis of the whole cultivated land of the 
country. Supposing the same proportion to be pre- 
BCTved, if the whole of the improvable land now unculti- 
vated were brought to its full use, an addition would be 
made to the arable and garden land of 6,000,000 of 
acres; and if the ecale of productiveness were continued 
at its present amount, ihia quantity would furnish food 
for 8,332,';50 people- — a number which, at its present 
rate of progression, will have been added to our popula- 
-tion by the year 1855, being 19 years from the present 
time. It is certain, however, that the land which has 
hitherto lain neglected is not of the average fertility, 
and, in the case assumed, of no further improvements 
being brought about in the processes of agriculture, the 
limit of production would be overtaken by the popula- 
tion at an earlier period than lliat now mentioned. This, 
however, is a state of things by no means likely to 
arrive. On the contrary, there is every reason to hope 
and to espeet that the improvements which of late years 
have been begun in the processes of husbandry, are very 
far from having reached their utmost limit. Even in 
England, whore the advances hitherto made have been 
so great as to place our farmers before those of many 
other countries, much may yet be done by introducing the 
profitable practices of some districts into the remaining 
parts of tlie kingdom, and by the consolidation of small 
holdings into farms of greater size, in the hands of men 
pouessed of both capital and intelligence, as well aa by 
the probable discovery of still superior methods of cul- 
ture, through the labours of cxperinienlalists and the 
researches of men of science. It has been recently 
affiniied, that in Wales the country does not produce 
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half of "what it is capable of producing ; and that if all 
England were as well cultivated as Northumberland and 
Lincoln^ it would produce more than double the quantity 
that is now obtained. We have seen that out of 236,343 
males, 20 years of age, who were occupiers of land in 
England in 1831, the large proportion of 94,883 em- 
ployed no labourers, while the remaining number of occu- 
piers (141,460) employed among them only 744,407, 
being in the proportion of 5^ labourers to each farmer. 
This shows that a considerable number of their holdings 
must have been of small extent, and that consequently 
the amount of capital and knowledge requisite for the 
full development of the powers of the soil was not 
applied to it. The proportion of labourers required for 
the efficient cultivation of a given extent of land must 
of course vary with local circumstances, such as the 
nature of the soil and the uses to which it is applied. 
It has been stated by a good practical authority, that 
•' three labourers to 100 acres are a full complement," 
but that many persons whose means are circumscribed 
do not employ more than two labourers for tilling that 
extent of land. 

In Scotland, where, within the experience of the pre- 
sent generation, the most marked improvement has been 
effected in agriculture, the evil just pointed out still 
exists in a muck greater degree than in England. In 
1831, of 79,853 males, 20 years of age, occupiers of the 
soil, 53,966, being more than two-thirds of the number, 
did not employ labourers, while the 25,887 who did 
not depend wholly upon the labour of their own hands 
for tilling the land, gave employment to no more 
than 87,292 labourers, being only 3i labourers to 
each holding. In Ireland, the system of parcelling out 
the land to numerous cottiers, whose scanty means do 
not enable them to grow more than suffices for their 
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own consumption, while the stipulated rent is frequently 
paid hy Inhour and not in money, prevails to an extent 
which renders it one of the most Tniitful sources of 
Xaiaejy to that country. Out of 108,608 males, 20 years 
old, occupying land in Ireland in 183!, more than three- 
fourths (81,619) came imder the class just described. 
On the othcT hand, those few farmers wlto employ the 
labour of others do bo to a greater extent, on the ave- 
rage, than English farmers, the proportion being T^ 
labourers to each farmer. 

The distinction drawn in 1831 between the occupiers 
of land who do and those who do not employ labourers 
was not made at either previous census, so that we have 
no means of judging by such an indication of the pro- 
gresB of agricultural improvement; but it is well known 
that the tendency of late years — at least in England and 
Scotland — has been to enlarge the size of farms, and to 
place them under the charge of men possessed of capital, 
who have enjoyed a degree of instruction beyond that 
which fell to the lot of farmers in those days, the de- 
parture of which is so ignorantly deplored by the poet, 
'* When every rood of f;ri>unil niMnlain'il its mnn." 

By the employment of means such as have here been 
indicated, there can be no dmibt that for a much longer 
period than twenty years, the soil of these islands will 
continue to yield the largest proportion of the food of 
the inhabitants; and when at length the increase of 
population shall have passed the utmost limit of pro- 
duction, there can be no reaaon to doubt that we sliaH 
still obtain, in full sufficiency, the food that we shall re 
quire. The limited extent of cultivable land nece^sarilv 
limiU also the number of labourers employed upon it - 
the additiouol hands will consequently have to bet t' 
theraiclvea to the manufacture of articlei desired iti th 
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countries, where a different order of things will exist, 
and those hands, if there were no ohstacle to the admis- 
sion of foreign gprain, would he as effectually engaged in 
producing food, when employed in the cotton-mills of 
Lancashire, and the iron-mines of Yorkshire and Staf* 
fordshire, as if their industry were applied directly to 
the cultivation of the soil. 

Whether, under such circumstances, it would be con- 
sidered proper, or indeed possible, by the legislature to 
continue to afford what is called protection to the native 
agriculturist, at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity, or what the amount of that protection, if any, 
should be, are questions, the discussion of which does not 
fall within the intention of this work. 

It has been seen that the meadows and pastures of 
the United Kingdom amount to 27,000,000 of acres, or 
about three-fifths of the land hitherto brought under 
cultivation. The whole of this meadow and pasture 
land, with the exception of that part required for the 
production of fodder and pasturage for horses used for 
pleasure or for trading purposes, is used equally with 
arable land for the production of human food. 

A very general opinion now prevails, that by means 
of the extension of rail-roads throughout the country, a 
large proportion of the pasture land here spoken of, as 
well as that important portion of the arable land which 
at present is employed in raising grain for horses, will 
be rendered more directly available than at present for 
the service of man. It is said that the successful esta- 
blishment of the rail-road between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, a distance of little more than 30 miles, has had 
the effect of dismissing from employment 1000 horses. 
The great extent and peculiar nature of the traffic be- 
tween the two towns here mentioned will not justify the 
expectation of a similar saving through the establish* 
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ment, in other quarters, of rail-roads of the like extent ; 
but the saving from this source would certainly be pro- 
ductive of some effect, in placing nt a somewhat greatCT 
diBtance, than would othcrwiBe be the case, the time 
when the United Kingdom will cease to produce the 
principal part of the food of its inhabitants. It is nut 
neceasary for iis, in order to convince ourselves of ihis, 
to adopt any of the extravagant calculations which have 
been offered upon the Buhject. The tendency towards 
exaggeration in the estimate of proapective advantage 
is at all times great, and it appears to amount almost to 
a moral necessity that projectors should deceive tliem- 
selvcs upon such poinfa. Against the effects of such 
exaggerations proceeding from persons of that class, the 
puhhc mind is usually pretty well preserved, but the 
mischief becomes of a more serious nature when extra- 
vagant estimates are advanced and supported by such a 
body aa a Committee of the House of Commons, the 
merahers of which are called upon to form a calm and 
reasonable judgment on the testimony brought before 
them by interested or over -sanguine parties, while their 
knowledge of the subjects submitted to their iiiTestiga- 
tion ought to be auch as should at least preserve Ihem 
from the adoption and advocacy of any very glai'ing 
absurdities. In the Report lately presented by the 
Commiltee appointed to inquire into the subject of rail- 
roads, it is gravely staled that the effect of constructing 
rail-roads between the principal towns of the kingdom 
would be to render unnecessary no fewer than a railliim 
of horses*. A very shght examination of the documents 
• In tome easei where lail-roaii m have beeu opcne'f, it has lieeii 
found that allbouKh the lue of hones hiu beea iliscDntuiiiscI ii|<on 
Ihs dinct liuo, Ihe iQCifswil traflic haa mado it uecDBsaiy tu am- 
plojr, for biinj^ug itaviiUera to llw [ull-iuad, us great a aumbiT uS 
horniM an had buea diipkceit. 
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bearing upon this question, within their reach, would 
have su£Giced to preserve the Committee from hazarding 
80 extravagant an assertion. The extent of turnpike- 
roads in Great Britain, as they existed in 1829, amounted 
to 24,541 miles ; and if the whole of those roads were 
converted into rail-roads, and the traffic upon every part 
of them were fully equal to that already mentioned as 
the estimate for the Liverpool and Manchester line, the 
number of horses that would by such means be rendered 
superfluous would amount to only 785,312. Jt would 
be greatly beyond the mark to estimate the sd^ving at 
one-fourth of this number, or less than one-fifth of the 
million stated in the Committee's Report. But much 
more direct means of testing the accuracy of the Com- 
mittee's estimate were at hand, furnished by the de- 
tailed returns made from the tax-office of the number of 
horses in respect of which assessed duties were charged 
in 1832, and which, including that description of farm 
horses not wholly used in husbandry upon which the duty 
is still retained (124,076), amounted to no more than 
502, 1 48. However much the rail-road system may be ex- 
tended, it is certain that a very large proportion of these 
animals must still be kept. Nearly all those employed 
for pleasure, and for the internal trade of towns, as well 
as the whole of those used on farms, would be continued. 
There are not any documents from which the number 
of horses kept in this country can be ascertained. The 
elements for such a computation, which never were very 
complete, have of late years been rendered much less so, 
through the repeal of the taxes levied upon horses used 
for various employments. These taxes having existed 
up to 1 822, a statement is here given of the number of 
each description of horses charged to the duty in 1821, 
with the numbers for 1833 of horses in respect of which 
the tax is continued : — 
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H»rt«uiHlbrRidli.g, 


isai. 


1833. 










or dwwlDE CvrligeB. 


Mmobti 


Number 


„t'pTrtZ> 


NEimfaEr 
of Ho. sea 






Hep"" 


*.,<,e„i-d. 


kepi. 


PeraDDi IwepiDg 1 . . 


117,017 


117,0)7 


llil,7l>7 


121 ,767 


2 . . 


38,086 


66,174 


30,366 


61 ,932 


• 1 3 . . 


11,U04 


33,012 


10,739 


32,217 


,, 4 . . 


6,144 


a-J,676 


5,063 


23,852 


,, & . . 


3,410 


17,050 


3,170 


i5,aso 


,, 6 . . 


3,3Q4 


U,36i 


2,038 


12,228 


,, 7and8 


2,533 


18,990 


2,269 


17,017 


,, 9 . . 


648 


5,832 


571 


S.139 


10 to 12 


1,635 


17,985 


1,323 


14,542 


,, 13 to 16 


541 


7,844 


715 


10,368 


,, ir . . 


102 


1,734 


S5 


1,443 


18 . . 


S4 


972 


90 


1,620 


19 . . 


93 


1,805 


76 


1,444 


,, -20 a up. 

Total number chugnd 
Hoi^^'ni'ti^ire' : 


1,128 

1- ■ 


,2-2,560' 


1,252 


^j,040« 


339,913 


]44,461 




1,616 




9,136 


RacfrhorMS . . . 




ft79 




1,007 


Hotsm not excepding 
13 hands high . . 


■ '■ 


11,536 




24,899 


Ho»ei rode by Curmiog 


■ . . 


1,010 


' 


1,341 


lidtseB rode by butchcrg 




3,631 


■ ' 


4,351 


Horsel not wholly iised 


\'- '■ 


135,542 




121,043 


493,827 


4U9,238 


Hqr«. usad in hu* 










bundry, chiirBed at 










varioiiH rates of duty. 










aiconling tii the reut 
of tha farm, &c., and 




332,726 






which have been ce- 










pualed in aod sincu 










I8i3 










Total number upon 


1 








■hithdutifliwere 


\ ■ ■ 


1,326,553 








1 
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It appears from this table, that of the horses liable to 
the duty there are not more than 310,000, out of which 
the saving contemplated by the Committee can be made. 
But the returns from the Tax-office do not include 
horses used in posting, in stage-coaches, mail-coaches, 
or hackney-coaches. The duties paid by the owners of 
these animals are collected by a different department of 
the revenue, and the duty being calculated upon the 
amount of work performed, no return is made of the 
number of the horses kept by each employer. In 
Middleton's survey of Middlesex, the number of such 
horses was estimated at 100,000 for the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales ; Mr. M'Culloch states, as the result of 
more recent inquiries, that ** if the number of such 
horses in Great Britain is now estimated at 125,000, 
we shall be decidedly beyond the mark." If to these 
are added the horses now employed in conveying goods 
by waggons from one town to another, it appears hardly 
possible to imagine that the establishment of rail-roads 
to the utmost extent which is practicable will supersede 
the employment of 100,000 horses, although the exten- 
sion of traffic to which the alteration of system may 
give rise will very probably cause the employment of 
locomotive power to a greater extent than the animal 
power which it will displace. 




UinufaetUTinirBVill of Eagland — lis political coiuequcrnceBduriiii; 
tha last war — Introduction of waolled manufBCturc — Prohibition 
to eijmrt English wool— Hemusal ot ptnliitiition, and iti coa- 
sequuacti — Woollen goods eiporied — Number of Woollen tae- 
toriui — Foreign wool impoclutl — Production of wool in England 
in 1800, 1828, and 1836— StuB' trade— Cotton manufacture— 
Colton imported since IStlD— Cutlou goods exported aince 1S20 
— Deereaiing coat of yarn — Advautuges of powEr-luoma — Cost 
of wealing — Number oE power-loonis — Hand-bom weavara — 
Labour employed in spinning and weaving factoriea — Dimi- 
nilhcd proportion requited to produce eq^ual efictts — Incri-aitd 
proportion of power-wKaviog — Progtessive extension of cotloa 
fttCtutiei — Powot-looms in various manufaclurai — Ciitlon-ptiu- 
tiug — Kfltsct of removing duty on printed goodi — Hosiery — Bub- 
bin-net— Kxtvnt and value of cotton manufaclurt: in 1833— Silk 
nianufacluri! — Iti progieia during and since prohibition — Ex- 
port of silk goods- Distribution of silk factories, and number of 
peiaons emploj'ed in 183S — I.ini>n inunufacture — Quanlitiiis 
exporteil — Flax-spinning — Piicea of yarn and canvus at dif- 
ferent periods — Wages — Improvement* in spinnifig- Importa- 
liuna of flax— DiHtribution of fiox facloriei, and number of 
penioni employed in 183S. 

England has long stood prii-emment for the ekill of its 
inhabitants in Tnaiiufitctures of various kinils. But for 
that skill, and the estraorditiary degree of developenieut 
which it haa e.^pcrienceU during the past half century, 
it is not possible to conceive that this country could 
have made the fiuanciul eifurts which enabled us to 
carry on the long, and, beyond all precedent, the ex- 
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pensive war of the French Revohition. It has been a 
common- assertion with a very powerful class in the 
community, that the extraordinary efforts here alluded 
to were principally, if not entirely, made at the expense 
of the proprietors of the soil. This position can only 
be rendered tenable by showing that the condition of 
those proprietors during the war was one of privation 
and sacrifice, whereas it is notorious that the direct 
contrary of such a state of things was experienced; 
that through the enhanced prices of all kinds of agri- 
cultural produce, rents were more than doubled; and 
that the landlords were thence enabled to assume a 
scale of expensive living, to continue which, after the 
return of a more natural order of things, they have had 
recourse to restrictions upon the importation of food, 
which have been felt as an injury by all other classes, 
although they may not have been equally successful in 
perpetuating high rents and prices. 

It is to the spinning-jenny and the steam-engine that 
we must look as the true moving powers of our fleets 
and armies, and as the chief support also of a long- 
continued agricultural prosperity. The views developed 
in the preceding pages go far to show that it is owing 
to the effects of these powerful agents in providing 
employment for a large proportion of our rapidly in- 
creasing population, that the system under which the 
introduction of human food into this country is re- 
gulated or restricted, is capable of producing, in any 
degree, that higher scale of prices, as compared with 
other countries, which the agriculturists of Great Britain 
receive for their produce. Restore to their former pro- 
portions the numbers of the people who live by agricul- 
tural employments, and of those who live by manufac- 
turing industry, while at the same time you retain thQ 
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increased productive uess of the soil, and it would not be 
long before the prices of farming produce would fall at 
least to the level of the prices of surrounding couutriesi 
So long aa the disproportion of the two classes is main- 
taioed at its present rate, it ia probable that England 
will continue a non-exporting country in regard to pro- 
visions, and that the prices of food, if even the utmost 
freedom of importation were allowed, will always 
greater here than in neighbouring kingdomsi by all the ^ 
cost of tranapurt, enhanced by the ordinary profits rf ^ 
trade. 

The manufacture of woollen goods is said to have i 
been introduced into this country by the Romans; 
the tradition is not confirmed by any certain recorda. -j 
There is no doubt that broad-clotlia were made in En|f- H 
land as early as the close of the twelHh or begiiiuiug ofH 
the thirteenth century; but the Flemings were at that'' 
time far more advanced iu the art than our country- J 
men, and a considerable part of the cloths then, and Ua i 
a long time afterwards, worn iu this country, were mods 'j 
in Flanders, from wool the produce of English flocks. 

From a very early period the woolleu manufactura ' 
has been an object of the especial protection of the "I 
English government. Origina.Uy, indeed, the frceat ex- - 
portation of British wool was allowed; but in 1660 it ^ 
was strictly prohibited, and this law remained in foroB A 
until 1825. The prohibition was grounded upon the 
belief that the loug-staple or combing-wool of England is 
superior for some manufacturing purpoees to that of any 
otiier country, and that by keeping the raw material at 
homo we should secure to ourselves the exclusive manu- 
facture of certain fabrics. The mistaken policy of this 
selfish eyetem has been rendered fully apparent since its 
abaudoument. No sooner were the French manufac- 
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turers able te procure the combing-wool of England 
than they set their ingenuity at work to profit fully from 
the concession, and produced new stuffs from English 
wool superior to any that we had ever produced in this 
country. Thus stimulated, our manufacturers also ap- 
plied themselves to the discovery of superior processes^ 
and in the course of a very few years have produced 
merinos and other stuffs in every respect equal to the 
fabrics of France. By this means our stuff manufacture 
has received an important impetus. In the five years 
from 1820 to 1824, while the prohibition to export 
English wool was in force, the average annual ship- 
ments of that description of woollen goods amounted to 
1,064,441 pieces. In the five years following, during 
which the removal of the restriction occurred, the ave- 
rage annual export of such goods amounted to 1,228^239 
pieces; and in the next quinquennial period, from 1830 
to 1834, the average rose to 1,505,993 pieces : thus ftir- 
nishing a satisfactory answer to those persons who pre- 
dicted, as the necessary consequence of a departure from 
a restrictive policy, the absolute ruin of that branch of 
our export trade. In 1337, with the intention of in- 
suring to the manufacturers the full advantage of the 
home market, an act was passed forbidding any one 
to wear cloths of foreign manufacture; but this law, 
which was never very strictly enforced, was soon after 
repealed. 

The value of woollen goods exported from England 
in 1700 was about 3,000,000/. At the beginning of 
the present century, notwithstanding the great extent 
to which articles made of cotton had in the intermediate 
time been substituted for woollen clothing, the value of 
our exports of woollen goods amounted to about double 
that sum. We have not any record of the quantity of 
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goods exported at these periods, but as the price of wool 
at the end of the last century was more than double 
what it had been at the beginning, it is probable thl&t 
the number of yards and pieces sent away was not much, 
if at all, greater at the later than it had been at the 
earlier period. It will be seen from the following table 
that the value of our exports of woollens has not become 
greater since the beginning of this century ; but owing to 
the diminished price of wool, and the great economy that 
has been attained in various manufacturing processes, 
the quantities have, on the whole, considerably increased. 
The largest export, in point of value, that ever took 
place, occurred in the year 1815, when, owing to the 
interruption of intercourse with the United States of 
America in the two {^receding years, the quantities sent 
to that country were unusually great. The number of 
pieces exported to all parts iti that year was 1,483,643, 
the number of yards 12,173,515, and the total value 
9,381,426/., of which 4,378,195/. was sent to the United 
States. 
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It is not possible to measure the progress of thb 
branch of manufkcture by means of the export trade, 
which is of far less magnitude than the home demand ; 
nor can we arrive at any precise estimate from the 
quantities of the raw material which have been procured 
from abroad, since foreign wool has always formed 
only a small proportion of the material used for o^r 
cloth manufactures. Neither does the growth of the po- 
pulation of particular towns and districts always furnish a 
certain criterion for forming a judgment upon the subject, 
because the manufacture, which was at first spread about 
in a great many different parts of the kingdom, has at 
different times diminished or ceased in some places, 
while it has increased in others, and in general the 
business has been carried on in districts where other 
branches of industry have been simultaneously prose- 
cuted; so that it is not possible always to determine 
the degree in which the increase of manufacturing hands 
is occasioned by one particular branch or by another. 

The total number of woollen factories, and of the 
persons employed in them, who form, however, only a 
small part of those engaged in the woollen manufacture, 
is thus given in a late return (1835) by the Inspectors 
of Factories :— 
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By taking into the estimate the whole of the points 
that have been indicated, a tolerably correct opinion may 
perhaps be formed upon the subject. We have not any de- 
tail of the quantity of woollen goods exported earlier than 
1815^ and without such data the simple statement of value 
affords no precise knowledge of the extent of shipments 
of goods produced from a material, the qualities of which 
are so various, and the prices of which have so greatly 
fluctuated. There is not any reason for supposing that 
the number of sheep kept in this country has fallen off 
in proportion to the growth of the population, but it is^ 
on the contrary, believed that the great increase of town 
population has caused a larger proportionate consump- 
tion of mutton than formerly, which consumption has 
been met through the introduction of the turnip hus- 
bandry ; and if there is any foundation for such an 
opinion, it follows that the quantity of wool annually 
furnished by our own flocks must have increased, while 
we know that a very great augmentation of our im- 
ports of foreign wool has taken place. Tlie quantity im- 
ported, in each year of the present century, has been as 
follows : — 





Pounds. 




Pounds. 


1801 


. . 7,371,774 


1818 . 


. 24,749,570 


1802 


. . 7,669,798 


1819 . 


. 16,100,970 


1803 


. . 5,904,740 


1820 . 


. 9,775,605 


1804 


. . 7,921,595 


1821 . 


. 16,622,567 


1805 


. . 8,069,793 


1822 . 


. 19,058,080 


1806 


. . 6,775,636 


1823 . 


. 19,366,725 


1807 


. . 11,487,050 


1824 . 


. 22,564,485 


1808 


. . 2,284,482 


1825 . 


. 43,816,966 


1809 


. . 6,758,954 


1826 . 


. 15,989,112 


1810 


. . 10,914,137 


1827 . 


. 29,115,341 


1811 


. . 4,732,782 


1828 . 


. 30,236,059 


1812 


. . 6,983,575 


1829 . 


. 21,516,649 


1813 


records destroyed 


1830 . 


. 32,305,314 




by fire. 


1831 . 


. 31,652,029 


1814 


. . 15,492,311 


1832 . 


. 28,142,489 


1815 


. . 13,640,375 


1833 . 


. 38,076,413 


1816 


. . 7,517,886 


1834 . 


. 46,455,232 


1817 


. • 14,061,722 


1835 . 


. 42^604,656 
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Ill coiiBequence of a continual depiCBsion in the price 
of British woul, a Committee of the House of ComiaocB 
was appointed in 1828, to inquire into the state of the 
woollen trade, and a considerable amount of evidence on 
the subject was collected on that occasion. The eeti- 
matea offerei to the Committee were indeed without the 
sanction of any c"rtain authority ; but as their general 
accuracy aeeraa to liave been acknowledged at the time 
by many persons practically experienced in this branch 
of trade, we are justified in availing ourselves of them, 
in the absence of more precise data. 

On that occasion a statement made by Mr, Luccock 
was produced, giving ihe estimated numbers of sheep 
kept in England and Wales in the year 1800, and 
dislinguisliiiig the loug-wooUed from the short-wooHed 
flocks. According to this, statement the number of 
Ehcep in that year amounted to 19,001,607, and of 
these the far greater proportion, namely, 14,854,299, 
were short-woolled sheep. The quantity of wool yielded 
by these animals was estimated at 393,236 packs 
of 240 pounds, or Qi.SIGfiiO pounds iu all, being a 
very small fraction under five pounds for each fleece, 
taking one with another. Mr. Hubbard, a gentleman 
of great experience in the wool trade, by whom Mr. 
Luccnck's table was brought forward in 1828, then es- 
presBcd his belief that the actual number of sheep in 
England and Wales had incrciised one-fifth aiuce 1800; 
that the long-woolled sheeji had become more nume- 
rous than the short-woolled; and that the weight of the 
fleece had so much increasetl, that, one with another, 
each sheep yielded more than bi pounds of wool. 

Assuming these estimates to be correct, it appears 
tliat in 1800 the quantity of v>'ool available for maou- 
factiiring purposes, exclusive of that produced in Scot- 
Uud and Ireland, wua — 
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Pftckf. Poimdf. 

Ffom flocks in EngUind and Wales, 393,236, or 94,376,640 
Foreign wool imported # • • • 8,609,368 

Together • . • • 102,986,008 

* If between 1800 and 1828 the number of sheep had 
increased one-fifth, it is probable that by this time the 
increase has reached to one*-fourth, and that the whole 
number in England and Wales now amounts to 
93,159,509. Assuming further, that the increased 
vrerage weight of each fleece is increased in the degree 
estimated by Mr. Hubbard, the whole quantity of wool 
now applicable to manufacturing purposes must be — 

Packs. Poundf. 

From flocks in England and Wales, 569,238, or 136,617,120 
Foreign wool imported • • • • 42,604,656 

Together • • . . 179,221,776 

Showing an increase since 1800 of nearly 80 per cent. 

During this interval the manufacture has increased 
in a considerable degree in Yorkshire. That branch of 
it which depends on long or combing wool^-of which 
the quality in England is so superior to that of every 
country, that we may be said to possess a natural mo- 
nopoly of it — is chiefly prosecuted in and near the 
town of Bradford in that county. The extension of the 
stuff and worsted trade of this country may fairly be esti- 
mated from the increase of the population in the parish 
of Bradford, which is stated in the government returns 
to have been as under : — 

1801 . . 29,704 

1811 • . 36,358 

1821 . . 52,954 

1831 « . 76,996 

Since the last-mentioned year, the town of Bradford 
has been very greatly enlarged. In one year alone 
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(1833), 100 new booses were btiilt and occupied, and 
the number of factories bas been increased in propor* 
tion. 

During the early part of the present century, the 
manufacture of bombazeens at Norwich suffered a yery 
great depression, which was shown by the trifling in- 
crease in the population between 1801 and 1811. 
After the latter year this branch of trade recovered in 
a remarkable degree, and with its prosperity the popu- 
lation experienced a rapid increase, the difference in 
numbers between 1811 and 1821 haviug been 38 per 
cent., and. between 1821 and 1831 21^ per cent. 
For reasons already given, this method of showing the 
extension of other branches of the woollen manufiEu> 
ture is not equally available ; but when it is seen, that 
since the beginning of the century the population of 
the principal clothing towns in Yorkshire has been 
doubled, this fact must be taken as a strong corrobora- 
tion of the opinion already expressed as to the general 
prosperity of the manufacture. 





1801. 


1831. 


Population of Halifax • 


63,434 . 


, 109,899 


, , Huddeisfield 


14^848 . 


34,041 


, , Licods • 


53,162 , 


, 123,393 


,, Rochdale • 


39,766 , 


74,427 



171,210 341,760 

The increase in the population of the whole West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the chief seat of the woollen manu- 
facture in England, was, between 1601 and 1831, from 
563,953 to 976,400, or 73 per cent. 

In the interval between the periods here contrasted 
the woollen manufacture has undergone various changes. 
One of the greatest of these changes has resulted from 
improvements -in the breed of English sheep^ in which 
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U hM been mare the object to obtain a greater weight of 
oarcaia than to improve or preserve the quality of the 
wool. The fleece, as we have seen, has become heavier^ 
but, at the same time, the wool of the short-woolled sheep 
is coarser ; and for the production of cloth of similar 
quality to that which tUrty years ago was produced 
wholly from British wool, it is now necessary to use an 
admixture of imported wool. This remark applies to 
9outh Down sheep, the wool of which is used for baizes, 
flannel» blanketing, druggets, and low-priced cloths. The 
proportion of these sheep, however, has much diminished 
relatively to the number of sheep yielding long or comb* 
ing wool, and which is employed for the manufacture of 
atiifib and worsted fieibrics, a branch of business which 
has taken a very important stride, and is still increasing 
in a very rapid manner. 

A curious trade has of late years been introduced, 
that of importing foreign woollen rags into England for 
the purpose of re-manufacture. These are assorted, 
torn up, and mixed with English, or more commonly 
with Scotch wool of low quality, and inferior cloth is 
made from the mixture at a price sufficiently moderate 
to command a sale for exportation. By this means a 
market is obtained for wool of a very low quality, which 
might otherwise be left on the hands of the growers. 

The best blankets are made from unmixed British 
wool, and this trade has experienced a very great in- 
crease. The town and parish of Dewsbury, at which 
carpets are made, has increased its population, between 
1801 and 1831, from 11,752 to 19,854, or 69 per cent. 

The great and continually increasing cheapness of 
cotton manufactured goods has caused them in a great 
degree to supersede the lower qualities of woollen cloths 
among the labouring population of England; and as 
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we arc less able to rival continental manufectUTera of 
woollens than to niaintain our auperiurity in the spinninfp i 
and weaving of cotton, it is not probable that, unletf I 
new marketB bIibII be opened, any very rapid exleiisiotf I 
will in future be given to our manufacture of woollen | 
cloths. As regarda worsted and Bluff goods the casi 
different) and it has of late been a prevailing opiniod | 
among the more intelligent personB engaged in thaf I 
branch, that our present amount of trade in those goodf I 
is trifling compared to what it ia likely to become hei*' I 
after. 

The rise and progress of the cotton manufacture Irf 1 
Great Britain form periiapa the most extraordinary I 
page in the annala of human induatry. It is nut nece>J J 
Bitry on this occasion to trace its early growth or 
describe the mechanical inventions by means of whiclT I 
it has come to exercise so powerful an influence upnS* 
tbe destinies of the civilized world. It will be siiflicient ' 
here to describe, by their effects, the gigantic stride! 
which have been made in the cotton manufacture since 
the beginning of this century, referring those person! 
who wish for earlier or more detailed accounts to the 
Memoir of Mr. Kennedy,' the History of Mr. Baine8,t 
and the Essay of Dr. Ure.I 

In the year 1800, tlie quantity of cotton imported for 
use into the United Kingdom was 56,010,132 ])ounda, 
having been only 31,441,005 pounds in 1790, and 



* Pspnr un the Rise and Flogrcu of the Cotton Trada, ia 
Val. III. nC Ihe Mcmoin of llie Mnncbeatn Literatf and Pbilo. 
tophic^al Society. iSI9. 

f HialDiy of the Cotton Manufaetuie in Oieat Britain, by 
B. Baluei, Jan., E>q. 1835. 

1 Tho f hilowphy of Manuracturei, by Dr. Uro. i83S. 
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11,992,882 pounds in 1785. The total value of manu- 
factured cotton goods exported in 1800 was 5,406,501/., 
having heen 1,662,369/. in 1790. At the earliest of 
these two dates, Sir Richard Arkwright's inventions had 
very recently heen thrown open to the puhlic hy the 
setting aside of his patent in the Court of King's Bench. 
The first steam-engine constructed for a cotton-mill was 
made hy Mr. Watt in 1785, and put to use at Papple- 
wick in Nottinghamshire; it was four years later that 
the application of steam power to the same purpose 
was first made in Manchester. In the year 1800, the 
numher of such engines in that town had increased to 
32, the aggregate power of which was estimated as equal 
to the lahour of 430 horses. This increase shows that 
a great impulse had heen given to the manufacture, 
which already was considered to he a thing of great 
national importance. If, however, we measure its amount 
at that time in comparison with the extension which it 
has since received, the cotton trade of 1800 dwindles 
into insignificance. At that time the application of the 
improved machinery was confined to the production of 
yam; for although Dr. Cartwright's power-loom was 
invented as early as 1787, the first practical application 
of his machine was not made until 1801, when a 
weaving factory was erected by Mr. Monteith, at Pol- 
lockshaws, near Glasgow, and furnished with 200 self- 
acting looms. Nor was it until after several years had 
elapsed, that the imperfections and difficulties attendant 
upon this new speculation were overcome, and that this 
interesting invention was rendered a profitable instru- 
ment in the hands of that enterprising gentleman. 

The progress of the manufacture since that time may 
he seen by inspection of the following table, in which 
are stated the quantity of cotton annually worked up in 
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the kingdom, and the value of that part of the resulting 


maaufoctuTed goods which was exported : — 








Qmntilj <.f 


Value of Go ndf EijMrled. 






Yem. 










S:E'. 


OIBctaJ. 


o. l)«°a'r«I. 






lbs. 


£. 


£. 




1801 


54,203, -133 


7,030,809 








1802 
1S03 


56,615,120 

52,251,231 


7,624,505 
7,081,441 




j^H 




1804 


61,364,158 


8,746.772 








1BU5 


58,878,103 


9,534,465 










57,524,416 
72,748.363 


10,489,010 
10,309,765 




'^^H 




1SU8 


41,961,115 


12,986,000 
19,445,966 




^^H 


1309 


88,461,177 




181U 


123,701,826 


18,951,994 








1811 


UO, 309 ,688 


12,013,149 








18 U 


61,285,024 


16,517,690 








1813 


50,966,000 


Recui<l8 <le>tr 


uyed by fire. 






1814 


53,777,802 


17,655,378 


20,033,132 






I8I& 


92,525,951 


22,389,645 


20,620,956 






ISlC 


86,815,021 


17,564,461 


15,577,392 


^^^^^H 




1817 


116,757,526 


21,259,224 


16,012,001 






18IS 


163,122,705 


22,589,1.10 


18,767,517 






1810 


133,110,851 


18,282,^92 


14,699,912 






1S20 


152,829,633 


22,531,079 


16,516,748 






1821 


137,401,549 


22,541,615 


16,093,787 






1822 


143,428,127 


26,911,043 


17,218,724 






1823 


186,311,070 


26,544,770 


16,326,604 






1834 


141.038,743 


30,155,901 


18,452,937 






1625 


202,546,869 


29,495,281 


18,359,526 






182G 


162,889,012 


25,194,270 


14,093,369 






1827 


249.804,396 


33,182,898 


17,637,165 






1820 


208,987,744 


33,467,417 


17,244,417 


'f^^^H 




18^9 


204,007,037 


37,269,432 


17,535,006 


^^^^1 




1830 


260,616,640 


41,050,969 


19,428,664 






1931 


373,249,653 


39,3.^7,075 


17,257,204 






IB.12 


250,412,463 


43,786,255 


17,398,392 






1833 


293,682,076 


46,337,210 


18.486,400 






1834 308,002,401 


51,(169,140 


20.513,585 






IS35 1 333,043,404 


52,333,278 


22,128,304 


M 


Th 


B quantity taken for conBumption previous to 

T 


1820 ^ 
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has been found by deducting the quantity exported from 
the quantity imported in each year. By this method^ 
although the quantity stated in individual yeftrs may not 
be correct, as the stock in hand at the end of each year 
will of course vary from the stock in hand at the be- 
ginning, yet by taking a series of years, one with 
another, the quantities may be relied on as being sub- 
stantially right. From 1820 downwards, the quantities 
stated are those actually taken by the manufacturers in 
the course of each year. 

The circumstance that will first strike any person who 
consults the foregoing table, is the comparative sluggish- 
ness of the trade from the beginning of the century until 
the return of peace. It has been seen that the effect of 
the general adoption of Arkwright*s invention for spinning 
was to treble the manufacture in 15 years. At this point 
it may almost be said to have stopped, and in fact the 
quantity of raw material manufactured in each of the 
two last years of the war was smaller than that con- 
sumed in 1801. No sooner had peace returned, how- 
ever, than new life was infused into the trade. In five 
years the quantity of cotton spun was trebled; in 
another five years it was four times what it had been in 
the last year of war j at the expiration of another period 
of equal duration more than five times that quantity 
passed through the manufacturers' hands, and the same 
rate of progression has been since continued, the quan- 
tity used in 1835 having been fully six and a half times 
greater than that used in 1813. 

The progress of the export trade in cotton goods has 
been more regular throughout the period embraced in 
the table. Judging from the " official value," under 
which every yard or pound is estimated at an unvarying 
rata, it appean that ^e quantity of these goods ex- 
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ported was nearly three times as great at the close of 
the war as it had been at the beginning of the century-^ 
a fact which seems to prove that the capability of the 
population of this country to command the purchase of 
this the cheapest kind of clothing, must have diminished, 
the increased exports having left a much smaller quan- 
tity for the use of a population increased in the mean- 
while by more than two millions of souls. 

It is only of late years that the accounts have been so 
given as to show the actual quantities of the different 
descriptions of cotton goods exported. The following 
statement contains the summary of the shipments in 
each year from 1820 to 1834 : — 
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If the first and laet Haee of this table are compared, 
it will be seen, that iviiilc tlie number of yards exported 
in 1834 is greater by 123 per cent, than the number 
exported in 1820, the increase in the declared value is 
no more than 7 per cent. ; the average price per yard, 
which in 1820 wae IS^rf., having fallen in 1834 to 6T>„d. 
The quantity of twist exported has increased during the 
same period b the proportion of 10 to 3, while the in- 
crease in the declared value is only in the proportion of 
13 tol. The average price of twist in 1820 was 2j. Sjrf., 
and in 1833 was not more than Is. 4ti{. per pound We 
are thus enabled Co form some judgment as to the eco- 
nomy which has been introduced into the process of 
manufacture during the last 13 years, and are beaidea 
able to apportion the degrees of that economy which ap- 
pertain to the spinning and to the weaving branches of 
the manufacture respectively. It is necessary, however, 
that for this purpose the average qualities of both cloths 
and twist should have been the same at both period*, 
which it is reasonable to suppise would he the case 
where the markets are so numerous, and the quantities 
shipped are so large. The diminution of value in the 
twist appears to amount to 45^ per cent., and in the 
cloth'to 5H per cent. : by far the greater part of the 
saving occurs therefore in the spinning processes — a 
circumBtance which may accouni for the greater pro- 
portionate increase in the shipments of twist and yam. 
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The following statement^ which is taken from Mr. 
Dugald Bannatyne's paper on the cotton manufacture 
inserted in the '^ Encyclopaedia Britannica," places in a 
very striking light the reduction that has heen efiPected 
hy machinery in the cost of spinning. 

Prices of cotton-yarn, 100 hanks to the Ib.^ in the 
following years : — 



1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795* 

1796 

1797 

1798t 



This subject has had further light thrown upon it by 
the inquiries of the Factory Commissioners, from whose 
report the following tables have been extracted: — 
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per lb. 
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10 11 per lb. 
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1801 . 
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1802 . 




8 4 ,; 


1803 . 




8 4,, 


1804 . 




7 10 ,, 


1805 . 




7 10 ,, 


1806 . 




7 2 „ 


1807 . 




6 9,, 


After many fluctuations^ in 


1829 . 


• 


3 2,, 


1832 . 


• 


211 ,. 



Spun from Bourbon cotton. f Spun from Sea Island cotton. 
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[bbc. tl. 
2 and 1830. 



Hjii.l..p..rai.j, 
V« Spludl., 


Prtef of Collon 


Labour, r» Lb, 


(;o«.p«ib. 


No. 
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The following statement of the advanUgee gained by 
the employment of the power-loom is given by Mr. 
Baineti, on the autliortty of a manufacturer, and may be 
relied on aa correct : — 

" A very good hand-weaver, 25 or 30 years of age, 
will weave two pieces of 9-8th8 shirting per week, each 
twenty-four yards long, containing 100 shoots of weft in 
an inch; the reed of the cloth heing a forty-four Bolton 
count, and the warp and weft forty hanks to the pound. 

"In 1823, a steam- loom weaver, about 15 years of 
age, attending two looms, could weave seven similar 
pieces in a week, 

" In 1826, a steam-loom weaver, about 15 years of 
age, attending to two looms, could weave twelve similar 
pieces in a week ; some could y/eays fifteen pieces. 

" In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from 15 to 20 years 
of age, assisted by a girl ahout 12 years of age, attend- 
ing to fonr looma, can weave eighteen similar pieces in 
a week ; some can weave twenty pieces." 

The following table will show the effect which these 
successive improvements have had in diroigiahing the 
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price of cotton cloths ; the same article — a piece of 
calico known in the trade as 72{ — is given throughout. 





Prices paid 

for 
WeaTiog. 


Prices paid 


Selling Price of 

72J 

Calicoes. 


Earnings 
of tlie 


Years. 


for Cottons. 


Weavers 
per Weelc. 




«. d. 


«. d. 


£. «. d. 


«. d. 


1814 


3 


2 6 


1 8 




1815 


3 


1 8 


1 5 6 




1816 


2 6 


1 8 


1 2 


14 


1817 


2 6 


1 10 


1 74 




1818 


2 6 


1 10 


1 1 1§ 




1819 


2 


1 2 


17 8 




1820 


2 


1 1 


15 9} 




1821 


1 8 


11 


15 8} 


14 


1822 


1 8 


10 


14 el 




1823 


1 8 


lOi 


14 5 




1824 


1 8 


10^ 


14 




1825 


1 8 


1 2 1 


From 14 U 
To 18 6 




1826 


1 6 


8 


10 6 


13 


1827 


1 6 


71 


10 3 




1828 


1 4 


7 


10 2 




1829 


1 4 


6} 


8 9 




1830 


1 4 


6l 


8 3 




1831 


1 4 


6^ 


8 9 


12 



The reductions made previously to the time embraced 
by the foregoing table are shown by the following list, 
which was given in to the House of Commons in 1812, 
on occasion of the inquiry then made into the effects of 
the Orders in Council issued in 1808, in retaliation of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon. 

Prices paid for Weaving Twenty-four Yards of Cambric 

at Stockport, in Cheshire. 







«. 




«. 


1802 




25 


1808 


12 


1803 




19 


1809 


13 


1804 




15 


1810 


12 


1805 




18 


1811 


10 


1806 




15 


1812 


10 


1807 




13 
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The quantity of twenty-four yards above stated is as 
much as a good workman will {Hroduce of this descrip* 
tion of cloth in a week. The low wages paid for making 
the same in the latter years, when every article of pro- 
visions was excessively high in price, and when, even 
at these insufficient rates, but little employment was to 
be had,' caused great and wide-spread misery among the 
manufacturing population. 

The following statement of the progress of the power- 
loom is taken from Mr. Baines's " History of the Cotton 
Manufacture :" — 

"In 1813 there were not more than 2400 power-looms 
in use ; yet this was enough to alarm the hand-loom 
weavers, who, attributing to machinery the distress 
caused by the Orders in Council and the American war, 
made riotous opposition to all new machines, and broke 
the power-looms set up at West Houghton, Middleton, 
and other places. Nevertheless, the great value of the 
power-loom having now been proved, it was adopted by 
many manufacturers, both in England and Scotland; 
and it will, no doubt, in time supersede the hand-loom. 
The rapidity with which the power-loom is coming into 
use is proved by the following table, the particulars of 
which were stated by R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P., in the 
House of Commons, on the 13th of May, 1830, and 
which rest on the authority of Mr. Kennedy : — 

" Number of Power-Looms in England and Scotland. 

In 1820. In 1829. 

In England , . 12,150 • . 45,500 
In Scotland • . 2,000 . . 10,000 



Total . . 14,150 . . 55,500 

** This number would appear to have been somewhat 
underrated. Dr. Cleland states that, in 1828, the Glas- 
gow manufacturers had in operation, in that cify and 
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elaewhere, 10,183 e team-loom b, and 2060 more ii 
ration ; total, 12,843, He Hupposes there w 
of 10 per cent, between 1828 and 1832, which would 
make the number 14,121 in the latter year. This is 
independent of other parts of Scotland, unconnected 
with GlaBgnw. In 1833, evidence was given before the 
Commons' Committee on Manufuclurcs, Commerce, &c., 
that, in the whole of Scotland, there were 14,910 steam- 
looma. We may therefore safdy take the number of 
power-tooms iii Scotland at the present time at 15,000. 

" In England, the great increase took place during 
the years of speculation, 1S24 and 1825; and compara- 
tively few power-loom mills were built betwixt that time 
and 1832. But in 1832, 1833, and the former part of 
1834, the trade has been rapidly extending ; many milla 
have been built, and many epinnera have added power- 
loom factories to their epinning-mills. 

"Mr. W. R. Greg, an esteusive spinner and manu- 
facturer at Bury, gave evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Manufactures, &c., 
in Auguet, 1833, that the number of power-looms had 
very materially increased of late years in and about 
Bury, and also at Stockport, Bolton, Ashton, and in 
Cheshire. He stated that he did not know any person 
who was then building a spinning-mill without the ad- 
dition of a |)ower-loom mill. 

'"Mr. Kennedy's estimate fur 1829 was probably too 
low for England, as well as for Scotland : at all events, 
there are good reasons for believing that there must now 
he 85.000 power-looms in England. This conclusion is 
deduced from a computation of the number of workmen 
employed in power-loom weaving, founded on actual re- 
lunis, obtained by the Factory Commissioners from the 
cottnu-milla in I^ncashire and Cheshire. It is alao sup- 
ported by llic cttlculatioas of Mr. Bannatyne, and Mcssta, 
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Samuel Greg and Co., the spinners and manufacturers 
of Bury. At the present time (1835), the machine- 
makers of Lancashire are making power-looms with the 
greatest rapidity, and they cannot be made sufficiently 
fiist to meet the demands of the manufacturers. The 
result we have arrived at is as follows : — 

Estimated Number of Power-Looms in Great Britain 

in 1833. 

In England . . . • 85,000 
In Scotland .... 15,000 



Total . . . 100,000 

" While the number of power-looms has been multi- 
plying so fast, the hand-looms employed in the cotton 
manufacture are believed not to have diminished between 
1820 i^d 1834, but rather to have increased. In the 
former year they were estimated by Mr. Kennedy at 
240,000. In 1833, Mr. Grimshaw, a spinner and ma- 
nufacturer of Colne, gave his opinion before the Com- 
mittee of the Commons on Manufactures, &c., that the 
number of hand-loom cotton weavers in the Kingdom 
was about 250,000 ; whilst Mr. George Smith, manu- 
facturer, of Manchester, estimated them at only 200,000. 
In the year 1834, several intelligent workmen and ma- 
nufacturers from Glasgow gave evidence to the Com- 
mons' Committee * On Hand-Loom Weavers,' that there 
were 45,000 or 50,000 hand -loom cotton- weavers in 
Scotland alone." 

Since the publication of Mr. Baines's volume, returns 
have been made by the Inspectors of Factories of the 
number of power-looms actually in use in factories at 
the end of the year 1835, in each county of Great Britain 
and Ireland. From these returns, an abstract of which 
is given in this Chapter, it appears that the total num- 
ber of self-acting looms in the United Kingdom employed 
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for weaving cotton, was at tliat lime 109,626; thus 
proving the accuracy of the foregoing calculations. 

It does not apjiear likely that any considerable ad- 
dition will in fniure be made to the numher of hand- 
looms employed for cotton-weaving; but al the present 
lime (1836) the machiac-ioakers of Lancashire are 
engaged to the full exteat of their power in con- 
structing power-looms; ao that the number increaaea 
almost daily. We should be wrong, however, if we in- 
ferred that hand-looms are lying unemployed. Power- 
looms have not hitherto been found applicable to the 
production of fine cloths, or what are called fancy 
goods. The dcToand Rt these fluctuates considerably, 
and Is at times greater than can be readily supplied. 
In the Rfiport of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appuinted in the summer of 1834, to 
examine the numerous petitions presented by the hand- 
loom weavers, we find a statement given in evidence 
by Mr. Makin, a manufacturer of Bokon, to the fol- 
lowing effect;' — " I know that there is at present 
no surplus of weavera, I go nine miles from the seat 
of my manufacture on one aide to get weavers, and I am 
putting out work nine miles across the country in ano- 
ther part to get weavera ; and if I knew where I could 
get ft certain description of weavers, by going nine miles 
another way, I should go. Bnt it is a strange fact, that, 
whilst the demand for hand-loom cloth is greater than 
the production, yet the wages do not rise ; and in about 
two months from this time (July, 1834) I know, from 
the experience of past years, that there will be demands 
for thousandfl of weavers more than can he obtained." 

The fact stated by Mr. Makin, although seemingly at 
variance wiih theordinary law of demand and supply, may 
admit of this solution; — that, when they can be fur- 
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nisbed within a certain limited price, hand-loom cloths 
meet with an extensive sale ; but that, when that limit 
is passed, other goods of home production, or similar 
goods of foreign make, come into successful competition 
with them ; so that the manufacturers are not enabled, 
by the most extensive demand, to increase the rate of 
wages paid to the weavers. 

A considerable amount of very valuable and authentic 
information respecting the amount of labour employed 
in the spinning and weaving factories of this kingdom, 
has been collected and embodied in their reports by the 
Commissioners appointed to collect information as to the 
employment of children in factories, and subsequently 
by the gentlemen appointed as inspectors, under the act 
of 1833, for regulating the labour of their children. 

The following calculation, made by Mr. Stanway, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Cowcll, one of the Commissioners, 
and inserted in the Supplementary Report of the Factory 
Commissioners (Part I., pp. 137, 138), is perhaps as 
near an approximation to the truth as, from the nature 
of the subject, (the numbers continually fluctuating,) it 
is reasonable to expect. Being founded upon actual and 
extensive returns, the statement may be received as sub- 
stantially, although not perhaps minutely, correct. 

Calculation of the total number of persons employed 
in cotton-mills in England. 

•* The subsequent calculation does not aim at fixing 
the whole number of operatives dependent upon the cot- 
ton trade for subsistence, but only of that part of the 
operative body which earns a livelihood in cotton facto- 
ries moved by power, and is employed in carrying on 
the preparing, spinning, weaving, and accessary me- 
chanical departments within the walls of them. 

"It does not comprehend hand-loom weavers, printers, 
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bleachers, dyers, cotton-thread lace-makers, (an enor- 
mous and growing branch of the cotton manufacture,) 
and many other branches of manufacture, either arising 
out of, or immediately dependent upon, the spinning of 
cotton by power. It comprehends those operatives alone 
who habitually work in cotton factories. It shows their 
body to consist of 212,800 persons, and to earn annu- 
ally the enormous sum of 5,W,434/. 

" Calculation ;— 

" The total quantity of cotton consumed in the spin- 
ning of yarn, in Great Britain, in 1832, as stated iu 
' Burn's Commercial Glance,* was 271,260,490 lbs.; 
and of this quantity, 27,327,120 lbs. was consumed 
in Scotland, leaving for the consumption of England 
249,933,370 lbs. 

" The net loss of cotton in spinning is estimated 
variously by different individuals. In the calculations 
of Mr. Kennedy, made use of by him in a paper pub- 
lished in the * Transactions of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society,' it is taken at I J oz. per lb. ; 
while Montgomery, in his • Theory and Practice .of 
Cotton-Spinning,' computes it at H oz., and Bum at 
If oz.; but as the amount taken by Mr. Kennedy is 
that which appears to be generally considered correct, it 
is adopted in these calculations. 

" If, then, from the quantity given above, we deduct 
l^oz. per lb., or 23,431,253 lbs., we shall have the 
total weight of yam produced 226,502,1 1 7 lbs. 

" The average number of hanks in each pound of yam 
spun is considered, by apparently a majority of persona 
conversant with the subject, to be 40. Montgomery 
takes the average counts spun in Great Britain at 50, 
which, taking into account the. finer average numbers 

u3 
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wpvax in Scotland than in England, would fix the counts 
liearly a^ above stated. 

*' The returns made to the Lancashire forms of in^ 
quiry^ as given in previous tables, show an average of 
finer counts than 40, but, as the returns were better made 
fron: the fine mills, than from the coarse, and from 
Manchester, where the finer yarn is spun, than from the 
country, it is evident that lower numbers ought to be 
taken than those shown in the returns; and, as the 
general opinion appears to be in favour of 40, this 
ftverage is adopted. 

** Three mills, in different situations, and of average 
capabilities, made a return of the quantity produced by 
them in the month ending the 4th May, 1833; and, as 
the average counts of the whole were 39.98 hanks to 
the lb., and as they also gave the number of hands em- 
ployed in spinning during that month, and the duration 
of their labour, they furnished data from which may be 
easily calculated the total number employed in factories 
in England in preparing and spinning cotton. 

" In the mill of the first, 344 persons in the spinning 
department, working 216 hours, produced — 
18,000 lbs. of Nos. 30 to 32 
18,0001bs. of Nos. 38 to 42 
2,4001bs. of Nos. 150to 170 

In the second mill, 245 hands, working 2*il0 hours, 
produced — 

l,7951bs.of No. 12 

4,285 lbs. of No. 22 

33,8381bs.of No.40 

"And in the third, 110 hands, working 286 hour?, 
produced — 

16,7001bs. of No.40 

" The average counts of the three being, as before 
stated, 39 . 98, and the produce 95,018 lbs. 
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** The total number of hours worked will therefore be 



344x376+245x270+110x286 = 192,554; and the 
produce of each person per hour, Tf«^lJ-rJ= 0*49,346 lbs. 

" The usual estimate of 300 working days per annum 
of 11^ hours each, or 69 hours per week, would give 
0.49,346 X 11 .5 X 300= 1,702.437 lbs. the produce of 
each person per annum, and •"f;fJf:Hf= 133,045, 
the number of persons employed in the preparation and 
spinning of cotton in England. 

" On an examination of supplement (Z*) it will be 
seen that, in the 67,819 persons of whom returns were 
made to the Commission, there were 42,401 engaged in 
preparing and spinning cotton, 23,920 in the weaving 
department, and 1,498 as engineers, mechanics, roller- 
coverers, &c. 

" If, then, the same proportions are taken as existing 
in the total number of cotton-workers which are found 
in the returns made to the Lancashire forms of inquiry, 
the number of persons engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton-cloth in factories will be 75,055, and of those 
employed as, engineers, &c., 4700; makiMg, with the 
133,045 in the spinning department, a general total of 
212,800 persons engaged in cotton-factories. 

"Which total number of 212,800 persons may be 
divided and distributed, by adopting the proportions 
given in the returns made to the Lancashire forms of 
inquiry, so as to show the probable number of persons 
employed in each of the eight branches or departments 
of cotton-working, and the aggregate amount of their 
net earnings per month.*' 

* Statement of the distribution of 67,819 hands into eight 
difTerent branches or departments of cotton working, given in a 
previous page of the Supplement. 
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The foregoing table was, as already explained, con- 
stnicted in order to show, from the result of partial 
returns, the probable number of persons employed in 
the various cotton-mills throughout the kingdom, divided 
according to their different employments. More exten- 
sive returns have since been obtained by the factory 
inspectors, and it is satisfactory to observe how nearly 
these later, and more detailed returns bear out the 
estimate formed by Mr. Stanway, and adopted by the 
Commissioners. It will be seen that the computation 
made by Mr. Stanway gives 212,800 as the number of 
persons of all ages employed in spinning and weaving 
factories in the United Kingdom ; while the actual num- 
ber given in to the inspectors amounts to 220,134 per- 
sons, being a difference of only 1334, or not quite 3j 
per cent. Before giving the summary of the statements 
made by the inspectors, it may be satisfactory to insert 
the following particulars derived from returns made to 
the Commissioners^ by the proprietors of 225 cotton- 
mills in Lancashire. 
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The numbers given in the foregoing summary have 
reference only to those branches of the cotton manu- 
facture which are carried on in spinning and weaving 
factories, and do not include the persons employed in 
printing and dyeing, nor the numerous hand -loom 
weavers, with many other branches of the manufacture, 
and the great numbers who are otherwise directly or in- 
directly dependent upon it for support. Mr. M'Culloch 
has estimated that, " allowance being made for old and 
infirm persons, children, &c., dependent upon those ac- 
tually employed in the various departments of the cotton 
manufacture; and in the construction, repairs, &c., of 
the machinery and buildings required to carry it on,*' the 
entire cotton manufacture ^' must furnish, on the most 
moderate computation, subsistence for from 1,200,000 
to 1,400,000 persons." 

If we were to apply Mr. Stan way's method of compu- 
tation in order to discover the number of persons em- 
ployed in factories at various periods, we should find 
that, for spinning the quantities of cotton used in 1801 
and subsequent periods, the following numbers of persons 
would be required : — 



1801 


• 


• 


26,929 


1821 


• 


• 


68,25r 


180G 


• 


• 


28,626 


1826 


• 


• 


80,918 


1811 


• 


• 


44,863 


1831 


• 


• 


135,742 


1816 


• 


• 


48,094* 


1834 


• 


• 


153,304 



These numbers are exclusive of the persons who were 
employed in weaving in factories, and who, according to 
Mr. Stanway's estimate, amounted, in 1832, to ^bfiBS, 
It would by no means furnish a correct view, how- 
ever, if the amount of labour required for the con- 
version of the given quantities of cotton into yarn at 
the above-mentioned periods were taken at an unifona 

♦ Beginning of peace. lu 1814, the last year of war, tho 
number would be 26,715. 

X 



[sxc. If 

nte. The vut impiavemente mide during the last 
few yean in the Tnachioery applied to Bpinning haa 
caiued such an economy in the appUcatton of labour, 
that not one-half of the number of persona is now le- 
qniied for canying forward the various manufacturing 
proceaaei with a given weight of cotton, that were em- 
ployed for producing an equal result thirty years ago. 
Thla fact will be sufficiently illustrated by the following 
•tatementi taken from the books of Mr. Thomas Houlds- 
iKHth, an eminent cotton-spinner of Manchester, and 
laid before the Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, 
4c., which ut in 1833. Thia statement will further 
show that, notwithstanding the great reduction in the 
rate of wages which has necessarily accompanied the 
introduction of improved machinery, the actual money- 
eamingfl of the operative spinner are greater now than 
th^ were at the beginning of the century, and that bis 
command of the necessaries of life places him in a far 
more advantageous position than he then occupied. 
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" The sack of flour is taken at 280 lbs. 
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"The above is the result of an average of several 
men's work at the different periods." 

It will be seen that, in 1833, the number of hours 
employed during the week was 69, instead of 14, which 
it had been in the former years. But for this reduction 
in the time of working, the net earnings would have 
been for No. 180, 36^. Ic/., and for No. 200, 45*. lOd.; 
and the quantities of flour and meat would have been 
for No. 180, 2241bs. and 72 lbs., and for No. 200, 285 lbs. 
and 91 lbs. respectively. 

The result of the foregoing table is corroborated by 
Mr. Babbage, who, in his " Economy of Manufactures,** 
page 337-9, fourth edition, gives the following state- 
ment : — 

" A machine called in the cotton manufacture a 
* stretcher,' worked by one man, produced as follows : — 

Years. Pounds of Roving Wages Rate of Kaniiii|f 

Cotton Spun. per Score. per Week. 

9» d, 9, d, 

1810 • . 460 . . I 34 . • 25 10 

1811 . • 600 . • 10 . • 25 
1813 . . 850 . .09. . 31 10} 
1823 . . 1000 . .07}. • 31 3 

'^ The same man working at another stretcher, the rov- 
ing a little finer, produced: — 

1823 . . 900 . .07}. . 28 11 

1825 . . 1000 . ,07. . 27 6 

1827 . • 1200 . .06. . 30 

1832 . . 1200 . .06. . 30 

''In this instance, production has gradually increased, 
until, at the end of 22 years, three times as much work 
is done as at the commencement, although the manual 
labour employed remains the same. The weekly earn- 
ings of the workmen have not fluctuated very much* 
and appear on the whole to have advanced : but it would 

x2 
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be imprudent to push too far reasonings founded upon a 
single instance. 

** The produce of 480 spindles of * mule-yarn spinning* 
at diflferent periods was as follows : — 

Years. 

1806 . 
1823 . 
1832 . 

" The subjoined view of the state of weaving by hand 
and by power-looms at Stockport, in the years 1822 and 
1832, is taken from an enumeration of the machines 
contained in sixty-five factories, and was collected for 
the purpose of being given in evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 



Hanks, about 40 
to the pound. 


Wages 

per Thousand. 

8. d. 

. 9 2 

. 6 3 

. 3 8 


• 6,668 • 4 
. 8,000 . 
. 10,000 . 





In 1822. 


In 1832. 




Hand-loom weavers • 


. 2800 


800 


2000 decrease. 


Persons using power-looms 


. 657 


3059 


2402 increase. 


Persons to dress the warp 


98 


388 


290 increase. 


Total persons employed 


. 3555 


4247 


692 increase. 


Power-looms . • 


. 1970 


9177 


8207 increase. 



During this period the number of hand-looms in em- 
ployment has diminished five-sevenths, whilst that of 
power-looms has increased to more than five times its 
former amount. The total number of workmen has in- 
creased about one-third ; but the amount of manufac- 
tured goods (supposing each power-loom to do only the 
work of three hand-looms) is three and a half times 
as large as it was before. 

"In considering this increase of employment, it must 
be admitted that the two thousand persons thrown out 
of work are not exactly of the same class as those called 
into employment by the power-looms. A hand- weaver 
must possess bodily strength, which is not essential for 
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n perBon attending a power-loom : conBequently women 
and young persons of both sexea, from fifteen to seven- 
teen years of age, find employment in power-loom facto- 
ries. This, however, would be a very limited view of 
the employment arising from the introduction of power- 
looms : the akill called into action iii building the new 
fftctories, in constructing the new machinery, in making 
the steam-engines to drive it, and in devising improve- 
ments in the structure of the looms, as well as in regu- 
lating the ecoDOmy of the establishment, is of a much 
higher order than that which it had aaaiBted in super- 
seding; and if we possessetl any means of menauring 
this, it would probably be found larger in amount. Nor 
in this view of the subject must wc omit the fact that, 
although hand-looms would have increased in number if 
those moved by eteam had not been invented, yet it i« 
the cheapness of the article manufactured by power- 
looms which has caused this great extension of their 
employment; and that, by diminiahing the price of one 
article of commerce, we always call into additional ac- 
tivity the cnei^ of those who produce others. It ap- 
pears that the number of hand-looma in use in England 
and Scotland, in 1830, was about 240,000 ; nearly the 
aame number existed in the year 1820; whereas the 
DumheT of power-looma which, in 1:30, was 55,000*, 
had, in 1S20, been 14,000. When it is considered that 
each of those power-looms did as much work as three 
worked by hand, the increased producing power was 
equal to that of 123,000 hand-looms. During the whole 
of this period the wages and employment of hand-loom 
weavers have been very precarious," 

In the cotton-mill of Messrs. Houldawortha, in Glas- 
gow, D spinner employed on a mule of 336 spindles 
• Tho numboc estimated by Mv. Kennedy in 1833. 
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^nd spinning cotton 120 hanks to the pound, produced, 
in 1823, working 14^ hours in the week, 46 pounds of 
yarn, his net weekly earnings for which amounted to 
26*. *ld. In 1833, the rate of wages having in the 
meanwhile been reduced 13^ per cent, and the time of 
working having been lessened to sixty-nine hours, the 
spinner was enabled, by the greater perfection of the 
machinery, to produce, on a mule of the same number 
of spindles, 52^ pounds of yarn of the same fineness, 
find his net weekly earnings were advanced to 29^. lOd, 

But a much more considerable economy than this has 
been very lately produced in cotton-mills by increasing 
the size of the mules. Mr. Co well, in his " Explana- 
tory Preface to the Tables relative to Cotton and Silk 
Mills in the Lancashire District," inserted in the Sup- 
plementary Report of the Factory Commissioners, gives 
the following example of the effect of this improvement, 
as regards the cost of the yarn and the earnings of the 
spinner. 

" In the year 1833, in two fine spinning-mills at 
Manchester, while I was in the town, a spinner could 
produce sixteen pounds of yarn of the fineness of 200 
hanks to the pound, from mules of the i)roductive fer- 
tility of 300 to 324, working them sixty-nine hours; 
and the quantity that he turned off in sixty-nine hours 
more frequently exceeded sixteen pounds than fell short 
of it. 

" These very mules were being replaced by others of 
double power while I was at Manchester. Let us ex- 
amine the effect on the spinner's earnings : — In the early 
part of last year he produced sixteen pounds of yarn of 
No. 200 from mules of the power of 300 to 324 spindles. 
Consulting the list of prices, I perceive that in May he 
was paid 3^. 6rf. a pound : this gives 54j. for his gross 
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receipts, out of '«\-hich he had to pay (I will put the 
amount high) 13^. for assistants. This leaves him with 
41 f. earnings. His mules have their productive fer> 
tility doubled. They are converted into mules of the 
power of 648. He is now paid 2^. 5d. a pound instead 
of 3^. 6d, But he produces thirty-two pounds of yam 
of the fineness of 200 hanks to the pound in sixty-nine 
hours. His gross receipts are immediately raised to 
17^. 4c/. I will now admit that he requires ^re assis- 
tants to help him, and averaging their cost at Ss. a piece, 
their labour will cost him 25^., and to avoid all cavil, I 
will add 2^. extra. Then deducting 2*ls, from his grosa 
receipts, there remains a sum of 50^. 4rf. for his net 
earnings for sixty-nine hours' work instead of 41*,, au 
increase of more than 20 per cent., while the cost of the 
yam is reduced I3d, per pound." 

An effect such as has just been described can only be 
produced while the trade is in a course of rapid ex- 
tension. If the productive power of the machines were 
doubled without a corresponding increase in the demand, 
it is clear that the operative spinners could not receive a 
greater amount of weekly earnings, but that, on the con- 
trary, many of them would be thrown out of work, and 
a competition for employment would thence arise which 
must occasion a reduction in their actual receipts. Con- 
sidered in this point of view, the prosperity of this 
branch of national industry becomes a subject of the 
greatest importance — an importance far beyond all 
calculation of mere shillings and pence. The ten* 
dency of all improvements in the various processes of 
the cotton manufacture is the abridgment of human 
labour, but hitherto, such has been the gigantic pro- 
gress of the trade, as to give full employment to the 
hands who, in a less prosperous state of things, would 
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have been thrown out of work. Nor is this all. The 
assistants of the spinners, who, from their occupation in 
joining the threads broken in the spinning, are called 
piecers, and who are much more numerous than the 
spinners themselves, are, while thus employed, quail* 
fyihg themselves to become spinners when they grow up. 
Hitherto the demand for workmen of that kind has been 
sufficiently great to absorb all who have thus been quali- 
fied, and to cause them to receive, as spinners, adequate 
and even liberal wages. Piecers are generally employed 
in the proportion of four to one spinner, but one of these 
four is generally a girl, who does not in after-life become 
a spinner, but is transferred to some other department 
of the mill. It is further probable that, of the three 
boys, one may cease to work in a factory, but even then 
the number of candidates for employment as spinners 
will be continually doubled in the course of a few years, 
and if we had no other means for ascertaining the pro- 
gressive extension of the manufacture, the fact of the 
continual absorption of these fresh hands would prove 
how great that extension must be — that it must have 
continued with a constantly accelerated speed in order 
not to lower the earnings of the operative spinners, 
whose ranks are thus increased in a geometrical ratio. 

Provided nothing shall occur to prevent the cotton 
manufacture of this country from developing itself in the 
same extraordinary manner as it has done during the 
last twenty years, the new candidates for employment 
will of course receive the same encouragement as those 
have experienced who have preceded them. But this 
is a state of things very liable to be deranged. There 
are many causes which might contribute to this derange- 
ment. A war, however much on other grounds to be 
deplored, might in this respect be among the least fatal 
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of the checks to our niaiiufac luring induatr)-, since it 
would offer another employment in the place of those 
which would be ahridgcd. The closing of foreign mar- 
ketB, through the increasing eliiU or the jefllousy of 
mttnufacturera in other countries, and a falling off in ihe 
hitherto continually augmented supply of the raw ma- 
terial, are among the more obvious of thoee adverse cir- 
cumstanceB. The closing against us of some accustomed 
channels of trade ha?, at various times, heen experienced ; 
and the degree of distress which it would otherwise have 
occasioned has, in a short time, been removed by the 
demands of new customers, w)io hitve, iu a measure, 
heen compelled to become such by the continually dimi- 
nishing prices of our goods. It will be seen, in a future 
section of this work, in how great a degree these counter- 
acting cauaea have operated during the last thirty-five 
years : but although hitherto the favourable have ahvajs 
more than counterbalanced tlie unfavourable circum- 
stances that have affected ihe demand for our products, it 
can hardly be hoped that the same gootl fortune will always 
attend us ; that " new worlds " are to he continually 
"called into existence " as fast as the improvements of 
our spinning and weaving machinery may retiuire new 
customers; or that another India will offer a market 
in which we can undersell the native manufacturers of 
fabrics, the raw material for which is grown upon their 
own soil, and which from time immemorial have been 
among the chief staples of their country. 

These forebodings might, it is true, have been ad- 
vanced with apparently equal reason at any time during 
the period in which the cottou manufacture of England 
has been attaining to the magnitude which it has now 
reached, and which it 1ms been endeavoured faintly to 
sketch. According to present eppearauces there has, in- 
deed, hardly GTer b«on a time in which those forebodings 
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might not have been nrged with greater reason than now, 
when the raw material is reaching our shores in un- 
wonted abundance, and the real demands of consumers 
in almost every part of the world are giving unremitted 
employment to every spindle and loom throughout the 
kingdom. He must, however, have read the page of 
history*, and especially of commercial history, to very little 
purpose who has not perceived that, when least dreaded 
and expected, changes will sometimes arise which no fore- 
sight could predict, no prudence or exertion avert. The 
better understanding of the principles of trade on the 
part of those to whom the business of legislation is con- 
fided may do much to prevent the dreaded reverses ; an 
increasing degree of enlightenment among the rulers of 
other countries, leading them to a greater encouragement 
of commercial intercourse, may do more; and it is to be 
hoped and expected that the example in this respect set 
within the last few years by England, in abandoning 
restrictions which were so long and pertinaciously held 
by her, may overcome those prejudices in the minds 
of foreigners, which our commercial success in spite 
of those restrictions has fostered, and that a spirit of 
liberality between nations will be' acknowledged as 
the truest means for promoting the prosperity of each. 
When all this shall be accomplished, however, constant 
vigilance will be required, not indeed for what is called 
the protection of our great manufacture, but to avert or 
to remove obstacles as they may present themselves, and 
especially to relieve the springs of industry from those 
which remain of the shackles by which its energy has 
in former times been cramped. Much has been done 
to this end already during the last four years, by re- 
forming our tariff, and we may confidently hope that 
whatever remains to be effected in this respect will be 
completed under the auspices of the same enlightened 
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policy by which so many reforms have already been 
brought about in our commercial system. Any further ob- 
servations on this branch of the subject may, with more 
propriety, be deferred to that part of this work which 
will be devoted to the consideration of our external 
commerce. 

At the present time (November, 1835) the extenakm 
of cotton factories is going forward at a rate at leaat 
equal to that experienced at any former period. Dr. 
Kay, one of the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, in a 
report dated 22nd July, 1835, made by him to the Cen- 
tral Board, gives a statement of the ** quantity of steam- 
power either recently erected but not supplied with 
hands, or which is ordered and will be in operation in a 
year and a half, or two years, in the cotton districts of 
Lancashire and its immediate vicinity." This statement 
comprises thirty different places in which the new ma- 
chinery is to be applied; the number of factories in 
which it is to be set to work is 169, and the amount of 
thQ power is stated to be equal to 1501 horses. When- 
ever this power shall be brought into complete activity^ 
it will require the employment of more than 43,000 ad- 
ditional persons of all ages^ calculatii^ according to the 
relation which is known to exist at this time between 
the amount of mechanical power and of the number of 
persons employed in the cotton-mills of Lancashire. 
This number will, however, admit of some abatement, 
through the use of the self-acting mule, which will be 
chiefly, if not altogether, adopted in cases where new 
machinery must be provided. 

The following table of the number of power-looms used 
in the various manufactures of this country has been 
compiled from returns obtained by the Inspectors of 
Factories, and laid before Parliament, 
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Statement of the Number of Power-Looms used in Factories in 
the United Kiagdom, at the end of the year 1835, distinguish* 
ing Counties, and the branch of Manufacture in which the 
same are used. 



Cotton. 



Laocuhire 

Westmoreland .... 

Cheshire 

Derbyshire 

Yorkshire 

Staffordshire 

Devonshire ....... 

aWcHv ••■•• ••••#••• 

Leicestershire..., 

Bliddlesex 

Norfollc ........... 

Somersetshire 

Warwickshire 

Worcestershire. . . . 
Oloucestershlre . . . 
Montgomeryshire. . 

Cnmberiand 

Durham 

Northumberland . . 

Total in England.. 



Lanarkshire 

Renfrewshire 

Dumbartonshire. . . 

Buteshire 

Ayrshire 

Kirkcudbright . . . . 

Perthshire 

Aberdeenshire .... 
Roxburghshire . . . . 

Total in Scotland.. 



61.176 

'22!49i 

2.40;{ 

4,03U 

336 



40 
8 



186 



90,679 



14,069 

1,339 

534 

94 

736 

90 

421 

218 



Waterford 
Wexford.. 
Kiidare... 
Dublin.... 
Antrim . . . 

Down 

Armagh... 



Total in Ireland . . . 



17.531 



339 

67 

52 

23 

340 

425 

170 



1,416 



Woollen. 



1.142 
8 
8 

'3.770' 



89 

'74 



Silk. 



6,105 



22 



22 



366 

414 
166 

• • 

119 

80 

106 



'300 
156 



Flax. 



1,7U 



12 



29 



41 



26 



142 



168 



100 



100 



Mixed 
Goods. 



25 



25 



Total. 

62.684 

8 

22,913 

2,569 

7,809 

4.i5 

80 

106 

12 

129 

8 

800 

230 

25 

7 
4 
4 
186 
^9 
6 



97.564 



14,069 

1,365 

534 

9t 

736 

90 

421 

390 

22 



17.721 



339 

67 

52 

23 

340 

425 

270 



1,516 



SUMMARY. 



England , 
Scotland. 
Ireland . , 



United Kingdom . . 



90,679 

17.531 

1.416 


5,105 
22 
... 


1.714 

• # 

• • 


41 
168 
100 


25 

• ■ 

• e 


109.626 


5.127 


1.7U 


309 


•25 



97,564 

17,721 

1.516 



116,801 



* The materials used are worsted, cotton, silk, and India«rubber thread j 
the articles manufactured are girths, belts, braces, garters, and the like. 
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Tlie art of piiming on woven fabrics is of very an- 
cient origin. Anderaun, in hia " History of Cummerce," 
states that it was lirst practised in Londo;! in 1&']G. 
The first cutton printer in England ie said to hiive been 
a Frenchman, whose print-ground was at Riclimond, on 
the banks of the Thames. Owing to the interference 
of parliament, lirst by the imposition of heavy duties, 
and afterwards by more direct restrict ion b, the trade was 
destroyed in 1120. The object of the legislature in this 
proceeding appears to have been the encouragement 
of the silk and woollen manufactoreii. The restriction 
against wearing printed fabrica, of which cotton formed 
a part, was repealed in HSG, anditwas computed that, in 
1750, ai mauy as 50,000 pieces of goods made of linen- 
warp and cotton-weft were printed in England. At that 
lime no mesns had beeu devised for spinuiug cottun- 
yarn of a strength which fitted it for forming the warp. 
In about fifteen years thereafter, the printing business 
was introduced into Lancashire, and from that time ap' 
pears to have grown in proportion to the increase of the 
cotton manufacture. But it is only during the present 
century that this branch of induatty has attained to any 
considerable impurtaiice. lu consequeuce of the duty 
imposed upon printed cottuiif , we arc acquainted with 
the quantity which has undergone the process at dif- 
ferent periods up to the year 1631, when the duty was 
wliolly repeakd. 





tardi. 


Tha qiinutity iitinttd ia 179G wua . 


20,621,797 


InlSUO, ithadiiicrcusi'dtu . 


32, 869, (29 


In 1314, it had further iuci'eiLbi^d In . 


I2J,G13,-I72 


And in 1830, hfld reached lo . 


3-ir,'nO,2U9 



being more thau ten times the quantity printed at the 
beginning of the ceiilury. 
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This great increase must be ascribed to the improved 
contrivances and processes "which, in the interval, have 
been introduced. By some of these, processes which 
formerly occupied many weeks are now performed in a 
few hours, effecting a great saving in labour and in the 
amount of capital required. The substitution of me- 
tallic cylinders on which the patterns are engraved, in 
the place of wooden blocks, was first practised about 
1185, and at once effected a great saving. The process 
of engraving the entire surface of these large cylinders 
was, however, a very expensive operation ; and it was 
consequently a more important improvement when the 
system was introduced of engraving the pattern upon a 
small steel cylinder, and thence transferring it by 
pressure, fijrst to softened steel, and then, this being 
hardened, to the copper cylinders, in the manner 
which has since been used for multiplying plates used 
for printing bank-notes. By this means the engraved 
patterns can be transferred to almost an indefinite 
number of cylinders at a trifling expense. The small 
cylinder upon which the engraving is first sunk is called 
the die, the second cylinder to which the pattern is 
transferred in relief is called the mill. This, when 
hardened, will give the required impression to a great 
number of cylinders made of the softer metal, and as 
the die can likewise be made to give up its pattern to 
several mills, a sujQ&cient number of cylinders can always 
be produced from one engraving. 

The introduction of this great improvement took place 
about 1808, and has had a powerful effect in extending 
the trade of the country. At this time, cylinders thus 
made and engraved, after the novelty of the patterns is 
gone by in England, are exported to various parts of 
Europe and America. 



The policy of Bubjecting such an article as printed 
cottons lo the burthen and restrictions of the escige laws 
WBB always much questioned. To presen-e our export 
trade, it was, of course, necesBary, during the continuance 
of tlie duty, to grant a drawback upon Bhipment equal 
to the amount of the duty. The net revenue derived 
from the tas, on an.ayerogc of the ten years preceding its 
repeal, was a little more iban 600,000^. per annum ; but 
in order to realize this sum to tlie Exchequer, the gross 
amount of duly levied during the same time averaged 
1,850,000;. per annum, more than two-thirds of the 
same being repaid as drawback up<jn quantitiea ex- 
ported. This, in itself, was a great and acknowledged 
evil: it held out temptation, and opened the door to 
JTBuds, which, it is well known, were committed to a 
considerable extent; and besides this crj'ing evil, the 
interference of revenue regulations placed many ob- 
Btacles in the way of esperimeuts and improvements, 
as we have since happily Ijeen able to ascertain. With- 
out entering into any minute explanations upon this 
Bubjeet, it may be stated, in |)roof of this assertion, and 
upon the authority of a gentleman thoroughly and in- 
timately conversant with all the details of calico printing, 
that, upon the same premises, with the same capital, 
and employing the same amonnt of labour, double the 
quantity of cloths are now printed whieh were printed 
previous to the repeal of the riuly, and to the consequent 
removal of the revenue- officers from the printworks. 

Another very great improvemeut has been effecled 
within the last five years. At first, only one colour could 
be imparted to the pattern on the cylinder; and if more 
than one colour were required, it was necessary to resort 
to a different process, and to print the several colours by 
different opetaliona. This disadvantage was at length 
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partially got over ; so that, five years ago, printers were 
enabled to impart two, and even three, colours by means 
of cylinders; but it is now common to print five colours 
at one operation. The vast improvement which has 
latterly been produced in the style and execution of 
printed cotton goods is matter of such common observa- 
tion, that it cannot be necessary to enlarge upon it here : 
but for it, the cotton manufacture could not, in this 
branch, have stood against the powerful rivalry to which 
it has of late been subjected by our silk manufacture. 
This improvement has been assisted by the discovery of 
a method for imparting to cotton fabrics the brilliant red 
colour of cochineal, which was previously applied to 
woollens only. This is eflfected by simply passing a 
current of steam on to cloth to which the cochineal-dye 
has previously been applied, that process having the 
effect of fixing the colour. 

It is not possible to make any comparative estimate of 
the growth of the hosiery branch of the cotton manufac- 
ture. The chief seats of this manufacture are Notting- 
hamshire and Derbyshire ; but other branches of the 
hosiery trade are carried on in those counties, and 
cotton is partially employed in the stocking-frames of 
Leicestershire. The estimates formed have generally 
had reference to all the branches of the hosiery manu- 
facture collectively. Blackner estimated the number of 
stocking-frames at work in 1812 as 29,590. Thirty 
years before that time, their number had been estimated 
at 20,000. Judging from the situations assigned for the 
working of the frames in 1812, it would appear that 
rather more than one-third of those machines were em- 
ployed in producing cotton hose; but, for the reason 
already stated, no very accurate estimate of the propor- 
tions can be formed from their locality. In 1833, a 
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meeting was held of delegates from the frame-work 
knitters, when a resolution was formed for dividing the 
seat of the hosiery manufacture into districts, with the 
%new of obtaining, among other things, exact details of 
the number and description of frames, the amount of 
labour employed in them, and such further particulars 
as might enable the workmen to co-operate for the more 
effectual protection and advancement of their interests. 
The resolution thus formed was not, indeed, carried into 
effect in the maimer nor with the objects proposed ; hut 
was of advantage, by its having been the means of draw- 
ing to the subject the attention of Mr. Felkin, a merchant 
of Nottingham, intimately connected with the trade 
of the hosiery districts ; and this gentleman has drawn 
up an estimate of the extent of the manufacture in its 
various branches, which is believed to present a suffi- 
ciently accurate approximation to the condition of the 
trade at that time to answer all practical purposes. The 
following is Mr. Felkin's estimate : — 
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Since 1812, when Mr, Bkckner made the eBtimate of 
29,590 frames as the total of what were used in the United 
Kingdom, many iVames have been ividencd eo as Id make 
two stockings at once, which was not the caee before. 
The quantity of cotton hosiery goods made in 1833 was 
estimated by Mr. Felkin to have increased more than 
fifty per cent, in the preceding- twenty years — an opinion 
which agrees with the fact whicli everybody must have 
obserreil, that the uae of cotton BtockingB has, during 
that time, been superseding those of woollen to a great 
extent among the female part of the population. It will 
also be seen from the statement of Sir. Felkin, that the 
number of frames employed for making cotton goods, 
which in 1812 was about one-third the whole number 
employed, formed about one-half in 1833, or 16,300 out 
of 33,000 frames. 

The making of stockings is altogether a domestic 
nianuracture, being carried on in tlic dwellings of the 
workmen. Some of these persons possess frames, which 
are their own property, but the greater part use frames 
which belong to the master-manufacturers, by whom 
the workmen are employed, and who are paid by those 
workmen an anntial rent, varying from forty shillings to 
five pounds, according to the size and capability of the 
frame. 

The bobbin-net mamifaclnre has allogctbcr risen up 
during the present century, and in a comparatively small 
number of years has become an object of national im- 
portance, finding employment fur between 150,000 and 
200,000 persons, whose wuges amount to 2,500,000/. per 
annum, as stati'd in a memorifil addressed in June, 1834, 
to the Lords of the Trenaury by the principal merchants 
and manufacturers engaged in the bobbin-net trnde. 

The first Euccessfid attempt at producing, by means of 
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macliinery, net-work bearing the characterifitics of lace, 
was made in 1809; and this machine, rude in its con- 
struction, and slow and inefficient in its operation, in 
comparison with the improved machinery now employed 
for the same purpose, was the subject of a patent, the 
possessors of which realized, during the continuance of 
their exclusive right, very large fortunes. Since the ex- 
piration of this patent, the machinery of the frame has 
been most importantly simplified, and its efficiency in- 
creased ; so that, by the application of an equal amount 
of labour, twelve times the quantity of net is now pro- 
duced which could have been previously made, and a 
quantity of the finished manufacture is now sold for 
2^. 6d,y which, during the continuance of the patent, was 
sold for 5/. The extent to which the bobbin-net manu- 
facture had since reached may be seen from the following 
statements recently drawn up by Mr. Felkin, who has 
been personally interested in the trade from its com- 
mencement, and possesses all the requisite facilities 
for preparing an accurate estimate concerning it : — 

Statistics of the Bobbin-Net Trade. 

Capital employed in Spinning and Doubling the Yarn: — 
Fixed capital in 35 spinning and 24 doubling factories — 

724.000 spinning, 296,700 doubling spindles . . £715,000 
Floating capital in spinners* and doublers* stock, and 

necessary sundries 200,000 

915,000 
Dedactl-6th, employed for foreign bobbin-net trade , 155,000 

Total capital employed in spinning and doubling for 

English bobbin-net trade .... j£760,000 

Capital employed in Bobbin-Net making :— 
Fixed capital in factories, principally for power- 
machines .£85,000 

power-machines, averaging 11 quar- 
ters wide 170,000 

-hand-machines, averaging 9 qrs. wide . 267.000 



Floating capital in stock on hand, power- owners . . 150,000 
. hand-owuerg , . 250,000 



£922,000 
Capital in embroidering, preparing, and stock . . 250,000 

Total capital employed in the trade . . . . £1,932,000 
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Tbe ValM of the Matetiate iMed it as fioUowa:— 

6.000 lbs. cotton yars, Ko. 130 

10,000 

75.000 

85.000 

95.000 
3»0.000 
SSO.OOO 

sao.ooo 

60.000 
9.000 



130 




at7«.6ir. 




X3.SS0 


140 




8«.0<. 




4,000 


150 




S*.9d. 




32.819 


160 




9s,€4L 




40.375 


170 




10».7A 




50.970 


180 




1^04. 




810.000 


190 




I4s.0rf. 




175.000 


SOO 




16».0rf. 




176.000 


810 




lS«.6tf. 




55.500 


880 




ais.3A 




9.563 



1,160.000 lbs. yarn 



80 per cent, dlscoont • « • 

Net Taloe of yam • • . • 

Vahie of silk need . • . . 
Wages, interest, wear and tear, &c. 

Talae of rongb goods • • . 

200.000 pieces, gassed. 3dL • • • 
300,000 „ bleached. lOtf. . ' . 

300,000 .. dressed. Is. 9tf. • • . 

One-third figured, cost . • . • 

900.000 pieces, wide-neU, finished. Is. 6d, . 
100,000 n quillings, ds. • 



755.770 
151.154 



£604.616 

40,000 

739.834 

jE1.376TSo 
9.500 
19.500 
26.000 
350.000 
15.000 
15,000 

£1.797,830 



The Number of Machines, exclnsire of 165 not at Workf is 3.547> of the 

following descriptions : — 



Plain • • 
QailHng . 
Fancy • • 


Rotatory 


(Scalar. 


Lcrer. 


Trarers | Pusber- 
Warp. jGrecian. 


Total. 


1.993 

847 

45 


116 
116 
188 


16 
761 

448 


• • 
■ • 
152 


• • 

• •• 
165 


1.485 

1,184 

998 


1.585 490 

1 


1.885 


158 


165 


3,547 



The Parts of the Kingdom In which these Machines are employed, 

are— 



Nottinghsmshire . 
I^ieesterahins • 
Derbyshire • • 
West of England . 


Plain. 


Qnilings. 


Fancy. Total. 


Quantity of 
Yarn used. 


879 
907 
102 
654 


1.006 
37 
49 
30 


782 
99 
14 

103 


9.160 
343 
255 
787 


lbs. 
640.000 
100.000 
100.000 


1.425 


1,199 


998 


8,545 


1.160.000 
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The Qoantitj and Vabie of the roagk Goods produced bj the different 

kijids of Machines are : — 



Rotary • • 
Lerrr • • 
Circolar . • 
Pasher-Grecian 
Trarers Warp 



Sqvare Tarda. 

15.827.848 

8,327,240 

8.627.137 

811. «50 

325.188 



X. 

669,955 

476,959 

141.864 

4l,ft74 

54.198 



S12 

S4 

10 



97.919.063 square yards ^£1.376,850 

The Namber of Machine Owners is 837. of whom 

5 possess from 31 to 40 Kachinet. 

4 ,, .. 41 to 50 

5 .. ,. 61 to 100 
1 .. ,. 104 
1 .. ,, 120 

andl .. .. 200 



302 possesa only 1 Machine. 
903 .. ..2 



from 3 to 5 Machines. 
. . 6 to 10 



11 to 20 



21 to 30 



* • 



t » 
> » 
• » 
> » 
• > 



The Power of the different Icinds of Machines as to the width of the 

Bobbin- Net produced, is : 



Width stated in 
Quarters. | 


Rotatory 


Circular. 


Lerer. 


Pusher- 
Grecian. 


Tracers' 
Warp. 


Total. 


4.Qaarter 


• • 


■ • 


1 


5 


2 


8 


5 ,- 


12 


8 


4 


24 


S 


51 


6 . 




26 


52 


110 


61 


117 


366 


7 , 




12 


57 


148 


25 


20 


262 


8 , 




496 


240 


321 


18 


9 


1.084 


9 , 




19 


39 


113 


3 


1 


)68 


10 




313 


25 


192 


16 




546 


11 




41 


2 


122 


7 




172 


12 




622 


4 


184 


6 




816 


13 




17 




12 






29 


H 




4 




5 






9 


15 




1 




2 






3 


16 




22 




9 






31 


20 , 




• • 




2 






2 






1,585 


420 


1,225 


165 


152 


3.547 



The wages of persons employed in the diflFerent 
branches of the manufacture vary according to the kind 
of work produced. The net earnings of 

Men are from 12*. to 35*. per week, averaging about 16«. 

Women ,, 3«. tol2*. ,,' ,, 6#. 

Children , , 1 «. 6d. to 5«. , , ,, 2s, 6d, 

Successive improvements in the arrangements of the 
machines had caused those first constructed — theTravers- 
warp machines — to go out of use, and a great number of 
them which had cost 300/. each, were sold and broken up 
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for the value of the iron which they contained. Very 
recently it has been found, that by a. slight alteration these 
machines may be adapted to the production of fancy 
nets ; such of them as remained have been thus modi- 
fied at a small expense, and employed for the production 
of fabrics of continually-increaBing beauty and value. 

Various estimates have been formed concerning the 
extent and value of the cotton manufaclure in this king- 
dom. Mr. Dugald Bannatyne, in the Supplement to the 
" Encyclopffidia Britannica," and Mr. M'Culloch, in the 
second edition of his " Dictionary of CommercCj" have 
both cEtimated the value of goods annually manufac- 
tured at the sura of thirty-four millions, and Mr. M'Cul- 
loch estimates the capital employed at the same sum, viz, : 

CapitnlemplQyedinthepnrchase of the raitroateiial £4,000,000 
Capital employed in the pnyment of wages . 10,000,000 

Capital inTCBted in spinning-ioills, poner and haad- 
Imdub, waiehouaes, stocluinbuid, &c. . 20,000,000 



I £34,000,000 

I The value of the goods annually produced ia mode up, 

according to Mr. M'Culloch's estimate, as follows: — 

BavmaiErial, 240.000,000 Ibi. at 7d. per lb. . £7,000,000 
Wag«3 of 800,000 weavsn, spinners, lileacherB, &c. 

at 2'i/. lOi. a-yeareach .... 18,000,000 
Wagei of 100,000 engineen,inBeliine-maker9,nQithi, 

masonii, jolnen, &c. at ^0/. a-yesr each . 3,000,000 

Frofits ofthe manufactiircrB, na^eBofsuperintenilenee, 

Buma lapucclitise llie materials of machiDery, coals, 

&c 6,000,000 



£34,000,000 
Mr. Baines, who hns been at considerable pains to 
ascertain the correctness of these estimates, has given 
the following Biatement, somewhat different in its de- 
tails, but arriving substantially at the same result as was 
given by Mcena, Bannatyne and M'Culloch : — 
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Extent and Value of the British Cotton Manufacture 

[in 1833. 

Cotton wool imported • . • • lbs.303,656,8d7 

' consumed in the manufacture . 282,675,200 

Yarn spun (deducting I4 oz. per lb. for Iosh) . 256,174,400 
Number of hanks spun (averaging 40 to the lb.) 

hanks 10,246,976,000 
Length of yarn spun (840 yards to the hank) miles 4 , 890 ,602 , 1 82 
Ydlue of the cotton wool consumed, at 7d, per lb. £8,244,693 
Value of the cotton exports — ^goods £13 , 754 ,992 

yam 4,704,008 

£18,459,000 
Value of manufactures consumed at home 12,879, 693 



Total value of the manufacture • £3 1 , 338 , 693 

Capital employed in the manufacture • • 34,000,000 
Quantity of cotton goods exported in 1832 — 

White or plain cottons . yds. 259 , 493 , 096 

Printed or dyed cottons . • 201,552,407 

461,045,503 

Number of persons supported by the manufacture 1 , 500 ,000 

Number of operatives in the spinning and weaving- 
Factories— in England . . . 200,000 
in Scotland . • . 32,000 
in Ireland • • • 5,000 

237,000 

Wages earned by the factory operatives . • £6,044,000 

Power moving the factories — steam, 33, 000 horses 

water, 11,000 

. horse power, 44,000 

Number of spindles • • • • • 9,333,600 
Number of power-looms • • • • » 100,000 

Number of hand-loom weavers • • • 250,000 

Wages earned by do £4,375,000 

It is only within the last ten years that the silk naa- 
nufacture can be said to have been firmly established in 
this country. Silk goods have, indeed, been made in 
England since the time of Edward the Third, and at 
various times measures intended to act for the protec- 
tion of the manufacturers have been passed by the legis- 



lature. Willi thiB -v-iew, the importation of silk goods 
raanufactuieil in other countrieB was strictly prohibited 
ill llGo, and this system continued in force during a long 
series of years, such goods being eipresBlyescliided from 
tlie benefit of the treaty of commerce concluded nilh 
France in IISG. 

By this prohibitory law the English eilt manufac- 
turers were legally secured in the exclusive posBession of 
the home market, from which, in the then imperfect 
condition of the manufacture, they would have been 
driven by the superior fabrics of foreign koms. Pro- 
tected trades are almost invariably carried on without 
that regard to economy in the processes which ia neces- 
sary, in order to provide for their extension by bringing 
the protected article within the reach of a larger number 
of consumers. Hence it arose that silk goods came to 
be looked upon as mere luxuries, the use of which must 
be confined to the richer classes ; and tbis state of things 
was aggravated by their being thence considered fit ob- 
jects of taxation. Heavy duties were therefore imposed 
upon the importation of raw and thrown silk ; iJie ma- 
nufactured goods made of a mntevial, the coat of which 
was thus enhanced, continued beyond (he reach of the 
multitude, and the manufftcturers were consequently 
liable to considerable and violent vicissitudes from every 
change of fashion. On the other band, those manufac- 
turers feeling themselves secure in their legal monopoly 
of the home market, were w ithout the necessary stimulus 
to improvement, and additional temptations were conse- 
quently held out to the smuggler to introduce the supe- 
rior prohibited goods of France. The alow progress 
made in this branch of manufacture in England, under 
this system of duties and restrictions, may be seen from 
the following table of the quantities of raw and thrown 
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Bilk imported at varioufl times into the kingdom, from the 
year 1765, when the prohibition of foTeign silk goods was 
enacted, until the end of 1835. 
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33?, 000 
993,000 
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1.416,000 
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1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

IS20 

1821 

1823 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1828 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 


a*w. 


Wiu». 


Throw. I TDlil. 1 


1,50/,' 235 
1,069,596 
873,414 
1,343,051 
1,444,881 
1,446,097 
1,622,799 
1,664.513 
1,993,7(!4 
2,051,895 
3,414,520 
2,848,506 
1,964,188 
3,759,138 
4,162,550 
2,719,962 
3,771,969 
3,035,832 
3,391,72! 
3,839,795 
3,346,751 
4,151,003 


29"; 234 
27,971 
4,162 
49,0S5 
SS,9« 
71,331 
9-1,883 
105,017 
64,921 
52,362 
133,257 
195,910 

"485,013 
762,258 
651,594 
634,381 
1,009,932 
1,382,872 


586,503 

377,822 
210,758 
294,553 
391,166 
331,125 
309,953 
360, 24B 
3S2,fi78 
363,664 
463,271 
559,642 
289,325 
134,015 
385,262 
172,239 
436,535 
514,240 
329,9.12 

165,768 
254,578 


2,119';974 

1)088)334 
1,686,659 
1,922,987 
1,84S,553 
2,0:;7,635 
2,329,808 
2,441,563 
2,468,121 
4,011,U'18 
3,604,058 
2,2fi3,513 
4,213,153 
4,547,612 
2,692,201 
4, 693, r. 17 
4,312,330 
4,373,247 
4,761,543 
4,522,451 
5,78S,4.S3 


In the yenra 1826 to 1B29 the witale is iacluOed uith tha 
raw silt. 
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During all the period embraced in this table, up to 1824, 
the eilk trade of England wae ocie continued alternation 
of prosperity and distress. That the former condition 
prevailed is proved, however, by the increasing amount of 
the manufacture, comparing one period with another in 
the conrBC of years. rnie24 the system here descrihed was 
wholly changed. The high duties of 4s. per lb. imposed 
upon raw silk, and of 14». 8d. per lb. upon thrown silk, 
were reduced ; ihe former to 3d. and the latter to 7s. 6d, 
per lb. These rates hare since been further reduced ; 
that on raw silk to Iti., and that on thrown silk to3f. 6ii. 
per lb. r a regulation of the Custom-house permits the 
latter duty to be drawn buck upon the exportation of the 
goods into which foreign thrown silk is converted. At 
the same time, the system «f prohibition against the 
importation of foreign manufactured silk goods was 
prospectively repealed, and a scale of duties adopted, 
under which such goods might be imported ; butin order 
to afford the silk manufacturers the opportunity of dis- 
posing of their stocks of goods already made, and of 
otherwise preparing for foreign competition, such im- 
portations were not allowed to take place until after the 
5th of July, 1826. 

An immediate and great increase was made in the 
consumption of silk goods hy this reduction in the cost of 
the material. Every throwing-tnlD and every loom was put 
in conBtant employment, and a great increase was made 
in the number of these establishmentB. The number of 
throwiog-milla in different parts of the country was 
raised from 175 to 266, and the number of spindles 
from aS0,000 to 1,180,000; yet, notwithstanding this 
additional productive power, it was not possible for the 
throwsters to keep pace with the demands of the weavers, 
who were frcnueutJy kept waiting during whole months 
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for silk to enable them to complete the orders which 
they had in hand. 

This full tide of prosperity was checked by the com- 
mercial panic which occurred at the close of 1825 ; and 
as the admission of foreign-made silk goods first took 
place during a time of general depression, a great cla- 
mour was raised on the part of the home manufacturers 
against the relaxation, which was said to be the chief, 
if not the only cause of the distress that had overtaken 
the trade. This distress, however, soon passed away, so 
that in the year 1827 a larger quantity of silk was ma- 
uufJEictured in this country than had ever before passed in 
an equal time through our looms. It is not by selecting 
a single year that a proper judgment can be formed upon 
such a subject, but the foregoing table, which details 
the importations of twenty- two years, ten of which were 
years of unqualified prohibition, is sufficiently extensive 
to ajQford means for deciding the degree of advantage 
which has attended the relaxation. It will be seen from 
this table, that, in the ten years preceding 1824, the 
quantity of raw and thrown silk used by our manufac- 
turers amounted to 19,409,020 lbs., being an average 
of 1,940,902 lbs. per annum; and that, in the twelve 
years following the change of system, the quantity used 
hasbeeu 49,973,331 lbs., or 4,164,444 lbs. per annum, 
being an increase over the average of the former period 
of 1 14 per cent. 

It is further remarkable that notwithstanding the great 
increase in the quantity of silk employed in our looms , 
the quantity of thrown silk imported has not at all 
augmented during the last sixty years, but, on the 
contrary, has of late sensibly diminished. The spur 
of competition has driven forward the manufacture 
in both its branches. Improved machinery has been 



introduced into our thro wing-mills, tiie effect of which 
has been to leesen by more tban one-half the cost of the 
process; and by the adoption and iniprovement of the 
ingenious machinery of Jacquatd, our weavers are now 
enabled to produce fancy goods, the quality of nhich is, 
with a few exceptiona of little importance, fully equal, 
and, as regards some sorts, superior, to the quality of 
goods made in France, although the cost of production is 
not yet reduced to the level of that country. 

When the prohibition to the importation of foreign silk 
goods was removed, a duty was imposed of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, which was soon after altered to specific 
rates per pound, so calculated upon different kinds of 
goods as to lie equal, in most cases, to 30 per cent, upon 
the presumed value, this rate being aaaiuned aa the 
maximum of protection which in any case it was desir- 
able to afford to the English manufucturers. Apart from 
all cousideratioQs of a maximum aa between the coti- 
Humere and manufacturers in tliis country, however, it 
WHS found impossible to adopt any higher scale of pro- 
tection, on accouut of the encouragement wliicli would 
thereby be given to smugglers, and, in fact, while ar- 
ranging the specific duties chargeable on the weight of 
the goods, it was on this account found necessary to fix 
the rale upon plain goods on u scale equal to no more than 
25 per cent, on the value, while the higher per centags 
was retained upon other goods, tlie smuggler's charge 
on which was higher. The reason why this charge was 
less upon plain than upon fancy fabrics was this — the 
latter, being made to answer the immediate demands of 
ever-varying faBhion, were reqiiired by the purchasers to 
be delivered to them without delay, while plain goods, 
which would be equally valuable at all limes, could be 
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kept back by the smuggler to a more favourable oppor* 
tunity for eluding the government officers. 

For some time before and after the opening of our 
markets to the fabrics of other countries, it was firmly 
believed, and loudly asserted by many persons expe- 
rienced in the trade, that such a measure would bring 
certain ruin upon the silk manufacturers of England, 
who, being accustomed to work for only the higher ranks 
of society, had constantly experienced the evils attendant 
upon a limited market, and had been kept in dread of 
competition from withotit ; the successful adventures of 
contraband dealers having, under such circumstances, 
been frequently productive of temporary stagnations, 
which involved the manufacturers and their workmen in 
distress. The experience of a few years has served to 
show how groundless were these fears ; that by reducing 
the prices of their goods, which they were enabled to do 
through the reduction of the duty and the improvements 
in their machinery, the market would be so extended as 
to include among their customers by far the larger part 
of the population ; and that, stimulated by the rivalry 
of foreign manufacturers, such improvements would be 
effected in the quality of our fabrics, as would fit them 
for successful competition with the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of foreign looms. ' It is strictly correct to assert, 
that with free permission to import upon a moderate 
scale of duties, our silk manufacturers suffer less at 
present from foreign competition, than they did in the 
days of prohibition, when the quantity of smuggled goods 
amounted to only a small proportion of that now legally 
imported. In 1810, when the smuggler's difficulties 
were increased by the war, the quantity of contraband 
silks brought into consumption in this country was felt 
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to be 80 injuriouB to the matiufacturcrs, that they formed 
themBelvea into an asaociation for the prevention of 
Bmuggling. Again, in 1818 and the following year, 
numerous petitions were preeented to Parhament hy the 
ailk-weavers of Spitalfields and of Coventry, complaining 
of this illegal competition, and stating that, hy means of 
it, "The demand for manufactured goods had fur some 
time past so decreased, as to afford serious ground of 
alarm to Clie manufacturers, and to tlireaten the existence 
of the silk manufacture of Ihis country." In one of 
these petitions it was stated, that operative weavers who 
used to earn from 30s. to 4&s. per week, were at that 
time ahle to earn no more tha.n 10s. or 1 1^. 

The fact last stated was hy no means peculiar to the 
time embraced in the petition. The system under which 
the trade had been regulated for more than half a cen- 
tury had familiarized the cuiinlrywith the compUinla 
of the silk weavers, who were constantly liable, on any 
change of fashion, to be thrown out of employment; 
and the high rate of whose wages when fully employed, 
being unaccompanied by prudent preparation for a fall 
in vfages, only served, by multiplying their wants, to 
render the reverse the more distressing when it came. 

Since the year 1824, when the sbackles were removed 
from the trade, the silk manufacture in all its branches 
has spread itself into various districts, and is conducted 
upon a scale, and according to principles which admit 
of BO great a degree of economy, as not only to place the 
products of our silk looms wilhin the reach of the hum- 
bler classes of the community in this country, but to 
enable us successfully to compete in other markets with 
goods produced in foreign countries. The declared 
value of British manufactured silk goods exported from 
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the United Kingdom in each year since 1 820, has been 
as follows :— 



1820 . 
1821 
1822 . 
1823 
1824 • 
1825 
1826 . 
1827 



£371,755 
. 374,473 

381,703 
. 351,409 

442,596 
. 296,736 

168,801 
. 236,344 



1828 . 
1829 
1830 . 
1831 
1832 . 
1833 
1834 . 
1835 



. £255,870 
. 267,931 

521,010 
. 578,874 

529,990 

. 737,404 

636,419 

. 972,031 

ng of the effects 



It iS) perhaps, not the least surprisi 
which have followed the total alteration of our system in 
regard to this manufacture, that this country now regu- 
larly exports silk goods to a considerable value to France : 
these exports amounted, in 1832, to 57,187/., in 1833 
to 76,525/., and in 1834 to 60,346/., forming two-fiftha 
of the exports made to the whole of Europe. The 
most considerable part of our export of silks is made to 
our North American Colonies, the West India Islands, 
and the United States of America. 

The number of silk-mills in the townships of Man- 
chester and Salford, which in 1820 was no more than 
five, had increased, in 1832, to sixteen. 

The following table, given on the authority of the In- 
spectors of Factories, will show the number and dis- 
tribution of silk factories, and the number of persons 
employed in them at the beginning of 1835. 
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Except in the preliminary branch of the manufacture 
— ^throwing — ^it has not hitherto been found practicable 
to apply machinery for simplifying the processes of 
manufacturing the finer kinds of silk goods, or for econo- 
mizing the cost of their production. For this reason, 
the improvements effected in the quality of silken fabrics 
are more the result of individual effort, than the im- 
provements in those other branches of manufacture to 
which mechanical invention has been so successfully 
applied in this country. Among the causes to which 
the continued superiority of French silk weavers, in some 
articles of their manufacture, must be attributed, may be 
instanced the kind of education which they receive, and 
by means of which so many among those who are en- 
gaged in the labour of weaving — an operation which 
among us is mere drudgery — are enabled to contribute 
to the perfecting of their art, by the invention of new 
patterns. As regards the texture only of silk fabrics, 
English-made goods are now fully equal to the best that 
are produced by our neighbours. The greater cheapness 
of the necessaries of life in France, as compared with 
England, gives an advantage, in point of price, to the 
French weaver over his English competitor; and this 
advantage is of course the greater in those descriptions 
of goods into the cost of which labour enters in the 
greatest proportion — such as gauzes, and other light and 
fancy fabrics. We have seen, however, that as regards 
other kinds of silk goods, our manufacturers are already 
enabled to compete with their formidable rivals in 
markets which are equally open to both, and that we 
are, in fact, exporting continually the produce of our 
silk-looms to France itself. 

It will scarcely be affirmed that, in this respect, the 
manufacturers of England would have stood in so ad- 
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vantageous a position had the old prohibitory Bystem 
been maintained. Up to the very moment of the legal 
admission of foreign silk goods no improvement was per- 
ceptible in the quality or fashion of our own ; by the 
most cursory glance, the difference between the fabrics 
could be distinguished, and yet, notwithstanding the 
facility thus afforded for the detection of contraband 
goods, the ingenuity of the smuggler was at all times 
successful to insure their introduction ; and this irregular 
competition was the more ruinous, as the foreign goods 
had not been subjected, in the country of manufacture, 
to the heavy impost then placed upon the raw material 
in England. 

The linen manufacture has very long been prosecuted 
in England, and about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was indirectly encouraged in Ireland by an act of 
legislative oppression, such as it would not be possible 
to enforce in this country at the present day. 

The woollen manufacturers of England, alarmed at 
the rapid progress then being made in Ireland in that 
branch of industry, induced the Houses of Parliament 
to interfere with the King (William III.) for its sup- 
pression. In his answer to their address, the King made 
the following promise : " I shall do all that in me lies 
to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and 
encourage the linen manufacture, and to promote the 
trade of England." Nor was this an empty promise. 
Through the interference of the King with the Irish 
Houses of Parliament, an Act was passed prohibiting 
the exportation of all woollen goods from Ireland, except 
to England ; an exception which could not operate to 
the relief of the Irish manufacturer, since prohibitory 
duties were already laid against their importation into 
this country. 
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As some compensation for this act of injustice, various 
regulations were at dififerent times made for the encou- 
ragement of the linen manufacture in Ireland ; although 
it is doubted whether those regulations have, in reality, 
effected anything towards the establishment of the manu* 
facture upon a healthy footing. Among other modes of 
encouragement, a bounty was paid upon the exportation 
of linen from Ireland, which was in force for more than 
a century, and ceased only in 1 830. 

It is not possible to trace, with any certainty, the 
growth of the linen manufacture in either part of the 
kingdom. Cotton and silk being productions of foreign 
growth, the quantities which pass through our Custom- 
houses form, of course, a correct measure of the growth 
of those manufactures as far as quantity is concerned ; 
but flax is a production of our own soil, as well as an 
article of foreign commerce, and the quantity imported 
from abroad gives therefore only an imperfect test of the 
quantity of linen produced in our looms. The immense 
extension of our cotton fabrics has necessarily limited 
the growth of our linen manufacture, yet there are many 
reasons for believing that it has, notwithstanding, been 
considerable. 

The following table will show the quantities of linen 
goods which were exported from Ireland in different 
years, from 1800 to 1825; subsequently to which year 
no account has been taken at the Custom-houses of 
either England or Ireland, of the commercial intercourse 
between the two parts of the kingdom. 
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Within the last few years this proportion has been con- 
tinually increasing, owing to the greater facility of 
intercourse offered by steam vessels, which occasions a 
greater portion of the general export trade of the United 
Kingdom to be carried on from the ports of England. 

The estimated value of linen goods sold in the different 
linen markets of Ireland, in each of the years from 1821 
to 1824, was stated as follows, on the authority of the 
inspectors appointed by the Linen Board in Dublin, and 
the statement was given in the Appendix to the Report 
upon the Linen Manufacture of Ireland, made by a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1825. There 
is not any document in existence which brings this in- 
formation down to a later date. 



Uliter 

Lcloitcr... 
Munster... 
Connaught 


1821. 


1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


£> i. d. 

2,066,122 16 8 

285354 14 9 

68,870 13 9 

lir/J64 14 


£. s. d. 

2,127.529 16 4 

336,698 12 

82,202 13 1 

130,914 7 4 


£. s. d. 

1,968.180 16 6 

207,638 18 3 

95,195 8 3 

140,856 13 5 


£. s. d. 

2,109.309 10 2 
192.888 4 9 
110.421 3 
168,090 9 7 


2,538.012 19 2 


2.677,345 8 9 


2,411,871 16 5 2,580,709 4 9 



It was not until quite the end of the last century that 
flax spinning-mills were first erected in the north of 
England and in Scotland. Before that time the opera- 
tion of spinning was altogether performed by women in 
their own dwellings. Up to 1814 the yarn spun in mills 
was sold to weavers or to dealers who acted as middle 
men between the spinners and weavers ; but at the date 
last mentioned some spinners became also manufac- 
turers of linen. It was at a still more recent period that 
power-weaving was applied to the making of linen fa- 
brics in England and Scotland, and up to the present mo- 
ment flax-spinning machinery has not been established 
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in Ireland upon a scale sufficiently large to supply the 
looms of that country, to which considerable quantities 
of linen yam are sent from the spinning-mills of York- 
shire. 

In Scotland, this branch of manufacture was compa- 
ratively small before the peace in 1815. The town and 
neighbourhood of Dundee has been the scene of a most 
remarkable increase in the linen manufacture since the 
time just mentioned. In 1814, the quantity of flax im- 
ported into that town for use in the manufactories did not 
exceed 3000 tons, but in the year which ended 31st May, 
1831, the import was more than 15,000 tons, besides 
upwards of 3000 tons of hemp. The continued progress 
of the manufacture in this district is shown by the fact 
that, in the year ending 3lBt May, 1833, the imports had 
further increased to 18,717 tons of flax, and 3,380 tons 
of hemp. The quantity of linen, sailcloth, and bagging, 
into which this material was made, and which was 
shipped from Dundee in the same year, amounted to 
60,000,000 yards, being probably equal to the entire 
shipments made from the whole of Ireland. 

The improvements made in the flax-spinning ma- 
chinery in this country are rendered sufficiently apparent 
by the following statement taken from the Official Tables 
of Revenue, Population, &c. of the United Kingdom 
(Part III., page 395), in which volume it was inserted 
on the authority of the oldest and largest establishment 
for flax-spinning and weaving in Leeds. 
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Statement of the Weekly Rate of Wages paid in a Flax 
Spinning Mill near Leeds, in the Year 1832. 

66 Children, 9 to 11 years old . • Average 
160 ,. 11 to 12 » 



>» 



144 „ 


13 


» 


127 „ 


14 


>i 


113 „ 


15 


>i 


99 Persons, 


16 


i> 


100 „ 


17 


a 


80 „ 


18 


n 


58 „ 


19 


ii 


48 „ 


20 


if 


204 \ *' . 


21 

21 and 


upwards 



>» 



t) 



» 



if 



j) 



t> 



ft 
ft 
>f 

ff 



3 


a, 

14 


3 


4| 


3 


^ 


4 


2i 


4 


94 


5 


6 


5 


lOf 


6 


6 


7 


4 


7 


94 


8 


2J 


16 


7} 



The above rates have been nearly stationary during 
the last twenty years. 

It will be seen from the foregoing table that the length 
of a pound of yarn of average fineness was in 1813 and 
1814 only 3,330 yards, and that in 1833 yarn of the 
average quality contained 11,170 yards. During that 
time the price of such average yarn has fallen from 
29s, 5d, to ] Os. 9d. per bundle : so that, taking the 
quantity into the account, the price of yarn has fallen in 
twenty years to one-ninth of the price which it bore ^t 
the close of the war, the price o^ {]:2 raw material 
having fallen in the same time about one-half. 

The improvements made in the operation of flax- 
spinning in England are rendered apparent in a very 
important manner, by the fact that we are now large 
exporters of linen-yarn to Ireland, and even to France : 
the shipments to the latter country in 1833 amounted 
to 867,288 lbs., and in 1834 to 1,430,369 lbs. this is 
a new branch of trade, for which we are altogethet 
indebted to the perfection of our spinning machinery. 
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Hitherto, this country has been a constant importer of 
linen-yarn, but there Is at preseul every appearance of 
thio state of things being entirely changed. So recently 
as 1821 our weavers used very nearly four millions of 
pounds of foreign yarn, but in each subsequent year 
this quantity has been diminished, until in 1834 it 
amounted ouly to about one million and a half of pounds. 
Our principal foreign customer for linen fabrics is the 
United States of America : the exports to that country 
in 1834 amounted to 25,810,656 yards, the declared 
value of which was 991 ,682^. 

The following table exhibits a considerable increase 
in tbe consumption of foreign -grown flax during tlie last 
ten or fifteen years ; but it is probable that the growth 
of the article in this country has, in the mean time, ex- 
perienced some diminution. It has been already men- 
tioned that the importations of flax do not afford any 
accurate test of the growth or extent of the manufacture. 
Ctrtj. 

The duty payable during these yciri 

was at the rata of lOi. M>, ad. per cwt. 

on dressed Flax, aad 5d. aa uadteased 

Flax. 



IS20 . 


376,170 


1821 . 


491,582 


1822 . 


607,540 


1823 . 


553,599 


183-1 . 


739,651 


1825 . 


1,018,837 


182S . 


607,488 


1827 . 


636, 8Sy 


1828 . 


882,289 


1829 . 


909, ?ug 


1830 . 


955,112 


1831 . 


918,883 


1832 . 


984,861* 


1833 . 


1,112,1(10 


1834 . 


794,272 


1835 . 


7^2,665 



of linen, known under the name of 
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cambric, is imported by us from France. From *70,000 
to 80,000 pieces of cambric, including pocket handker- 
chiefs, are every year introduced ; but it appears pro- 
bable that still further improvements in the spinning 
processes may be effected, which will enable our weavers 
to produce goods equal to any made in the looms of 
France ; a circumstance which is now at least as pro- 
bable as the fact would have appeared fifty years ago, 
that we should ever furnish the natives of India with the 
finest muslins, instead of being dependent upon their 
industry for the supply of our markets. 

The extent of that part of our linen manufacture which 
is conducted in factbries, which is the only part as to 
which statistical details are procurable, upon which full 
reliance can be placed, will be seen from the following 
table, compiled from returns made by the Inspectors of 
Factories in 1835. 
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It will be observed, on examining tbe statements 
already given of the number and ages of persons em- 
ployed in the cotton, woollen, flax, and silk factories 
respectively throughout the kingdom, that the proportion 
of very young persons employed in the silk-mills is 
much greater than it is in any of the other three branches, 
and that the proportion of adults is consequently much 
smaller. The actual proportions in which persons of 
different ages are employed in each of these four 
branches of industry, are as follows : — 



Ages. Cotton. 


Woollen. 


Flax. 


Silk. 


8 to 12 ... . 3'7 


6-7 


3-7 


20-9 


12 to 13 ... . 9-3 


12- 


12'2 


8-7 


13 to 18 ... . 29-8 


29-8 


36-1 


30.8 


Above 18 • . . . 57' 2 


51-5 


48- 


39*6 



100* 100* 100' lOO* 

The proportions in which males and females are em- 
ployed are : — 

Cotton. Woollen. Flax. Silk. 

Males ..... 45-7 52*5 31-2 33*2 

Females .... 54-3 47*5 68*8 66*8 



100» 100* 100- 100* 

The imperfection of the returns in regard to the 
mechanical power used in factories does not allow of 
any precise calculations in regard to the proportions in 
which that power is used, as compared with the number 
of persons employed in each branch. The following 
abstract contains all the information of this nature that 
can be gathered from the returns hitherto given : — 



nODVOTIOH. 



[sxc. n. 



teriu. 


i 


Number of 


3l*oni-Kii(iln« >nd 


lit 


Ui 


E 


RS. 


.--, 


.«. 


.V«- 


.... 


%3|^ll 


CotlDn . 
Flu . . 


7*0 
131 


sa 


m 


1.479 

990 
110 


17.133 
LO.SOO 
1.716 


B,575M.008 
4,70315.(103 
5^ 2.971 


30, MS 
13,53f 


17S,TO3 
46.683 
12.910 
18.320 


1,W8 


■.™. 


'■«" 


"" 


40.82!! 


"■" 


"•"• 


17,B!M 


3M.690 



From this it ftppearB, that the nuraher of persons em- 
ployed for each mechanical horse-power is 

In Cotton Factorisn .... 5} 
, , Woollen , , . . . . 3i nenrlj. 
,,riax ,, , . . . 5i ,, 

,,Silk ,. . . . .12} 

The larger proportioa in the silk mills might be ex- 
pected, from tlie greater number of young children 
which they contain. 
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Chapter III. 

MANUFACTURES. 
Woven Fabrics. 



Progress in various Foreign Countries. 

France— Woollen manufacture — Imports and production of wool—- 
Protection against foreign manufactures — Cotton manufactur«-— 
Disadvantages through the duties on foreign coal and iron- 
Extent of manufacture — Quantity of cotton imported since 1787 
— Export of woollen and cotton goods — Silk manufacture — Its 
extent and progress — Exports — Germany — Cotton manufac- 
tures — Prussian commercial league — Russia — Swiss Cantons^ 

Having thus inquired into the progress of the nation 
as regards that great class of its manufactures — ^woven 
fabrics, it may be desirable to see in what degree other 
countries have kept pace with us in the developement of 
this branch of industry. The materials for such an 
inquiry are generally scanty and unsatisfactory. State- 
ments are, indeed, frequently put forward to the world 
from various quarters with an air of confidence, which 
pretend to give the most ample information upon dif- 
ferent branches of this subject, but every one who has 
been accustomed to collate and compare those state- 
ments, 'has generally found reason to distrust their cor- 
rectness. It is but seldom, indeed, that documents of 
this kind are furnished upon competent authority ; and 
where this is wanting, it will always be more safe for 
the inquirer to depend rather upon collateral circum- 
stances, as to the truth of which no doubt exists, than 
to rely upon unsupported assertions, however plausibly 
they may be offered. 
The French Government, urged to an alteration of the 
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restrictive system, by which it has sought to foster its 
manufactures, has lately instituted an inquiry into the 
past and present effects of that system, and in the 
course of that inquiry has collected together some 
documents which bear the stamp of authenticity, and 
which may therefore be used with confidence in the 
comparison which it is proposed to make, as to the 
manufacturing progress of France and England. A con- 
siderable number of authentic statements of the same 
nature have also been collected, with great industry, by 
Dr. Bowring, and presented to Parliament in his inte- 
resting reports on the commercial relations of the two 
countries ; so that it will hardly be necessary to have 
recourse to any unofficial statement in this part of our 
inquiry. 

The woollen manufacture has long been one of the 
staples of France, and the excellent quality of French 
cloths has been generally acknowledged. In some 
branches of the manufacture the French clothiers have 
taken the lead; and to this day their finer woollens 
find a market in every quarter of the globe. Under 
these circumstances, there can be no doubt that the 
quantity of woollen cloth manufactured in France has 
increased with the growth of the population ; and it 
appears from a table inserted in the recent " Enqu^te " 
published by the French Government, that the quantity 
of these goods exported has also materially increased 
during the last half century, although it is not shown 
that any progress has been made in this respect since 
the termination of the war ^with England. These facts 
are shown by the following statement of the quantity 
and value of wool imported, and of woollen goods ex- 
ported, in the years 1787-8 and 9, and in each year 
from 1812 to 1833 :— 



,..,. 


IVool ImpoHed. 


WDOIlena Kipurled. 


Weight. 


Vilue. 


Weight. 


V^u.. 




Kllotraminet. 


rrnnci. 




Fr»nM 


1787 


7,842,085 


14,391,500 




21,811,300 


17d8 


6,780,747 


13,944,401) 




23,560,200 


1789 


(i,860,fla7 


17,061,000 




25,709,000 


1812 


?, 308 ,380 


30,627,885 


I'rei.sai 


38,303,193 


1RI3 


5,354,455 


30,303,973 


1,289,517 


27,539,642 


1B14 


1,832,472 


7,689,057 


700,843 


13,711,202 


1815 


2,431, 2G9 


5,348,792 


1,336,801 


38,662,677 


18 IB 


5,785,675 


«, 266, 084 


2,202,368 


68,007,529 


1817 


5,6]-2,S<ll 


16,015,862 


1,508,012 


49,862,593 


l8iS 


9,854,231 


«, 169,916 


1,389,618 


44,971,455 


1819 


3,428,420 


10,612,687 


1,350,795 


40,615,461 


laiO 


4,912,291 


8,350,895 


1,494,137 


43,383,660 


18SI 


6,876.661 


11,6SM'2S 


1,^69,746 


39,750,391 


182i 


3,117,731 


15,500,142 


1,101,635 


40,528,113 


1823 


5,481,659 


9,318,820 


1,018,261 


33,082,211 


1824 


4,409,956 


7,4g6,!i2S 


1,141,268 


36,436,512 


1S2S 


4,639,108 


7,886,484 


1,182,929 


37,821,130 


1826 


6,435,228 


10,930,lj87 


082,849 


29,848,408 


1827 


7,381,857 


11,I30,D22 


1,029,100 


27,369,123 


1H28 


7,586,889 


13.390,515 


1,058,922 


30,025,776 


1829 


5,749,104 


9,275,611 


1,196,744 


31,606,464 


I33U 


7j214,'(39 


12,871,932 


1,029,472 


27,690,138 


1831 


3,836,207 


5,253,089 


1,050,457 


28,088,716 


1832 


4,621,594 


7,861,821 


l,4:iJ,036 


36,306,600 


1833 


9,305,702 


19,139,629 


1,54G,S91 


38,098,047 



It appears from this table, that the pioduction of wool 
in France muat have kept pace with the wants of the 
increasing population, the importations being not greater 
now than they were in the three years ending wilh 1189, 
while the manufactured goods exported are considerably 
larger in amount now than they were at that time. To 
enable the French clothiers to compete successfully with 
us in foreign markets, a bounty on exportation is paid by 
the government equal to IBj^ per cent, on the value; 
which payment is calculated to be equal to the duty 
2b 
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imposed upon foreign wool, for the benefit of the Bgricul- 
turiats of that country. Tlie design of that duty was to 
raise the price of wool of native growth; and it was 
thence thought necessary to protect the manufacturerB 
against the competition of countries where the raw 
material is cheaper, by prohibiting the importation of 
woollen cloths. It may be useful to inquire, in a few 
words, what has been tlie effect of this double pro- 
tection. 

It is admitted in the reply made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Carcassone, in November, 1 834, to the cir- 
cular letter addressed by the Minister of Commerce to 
different commercial bodies, io September of that year, 
that the immediate effect of the imposition of the duty 
of 33 per cent, on foreign -wool, proved the very contrary 
of that which was intended; that, in fact, it lowered the 
price of native wool from 12 to 15 per cent., which re- 
duction prugressively increased, until in 1832 the dimi- 
nution of value amounted to 25 per cent. The duty 
has since been reduced to 22 per cent., but without in 
any respect influencing the price of French-grown wool. 
The reason for this result, so contrary to the inteutiona 
of the legislature, has been thus given :- ~ 
manufacturers, no longer meeting the competitioi 
French buyers in the countries of production, have been 
able to buy their material of manufacture at cheapei: 
rates, and consequently have afforded their goods to 
foreign consumers, previously supplied hy France, at a 
proportionate reduction of price. Deprived of wool of 
ihe fine qualities necessary for producing the cloth which 
before had been made Ijy them for esportation, the 
French clothiers have had their market limited chiefly 
to their own country ; one consequence of which has 
been, that their purchases of native wool have been 
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diminislied, by the quantity formerly mixed with foreign 
wool for the production of the cloths exported." Ac- 
cording to this view, it was not likely that the growers 
of wool 'should be benefited by the duty imposed for 
their encouragement, and this opinion has been fully 
borne out by the fact as already stated. That the 
manufacturers have not, on their part, profited by the 
prohibition of foreign woollens, is rendered fully evident 
by the constant complaints which they have made of a 
falling off in their trade. 

In 1814 protection was continued to the manufac- 
turers, with the understanding that the prohibition 
should remain for no longer than two years ; that time 
being considered, under the altered circumstances of the 
commercial world, necessary for the establishment of 
their prosperity. Twenty years of strict monopoly have 
since passed, and the complaints of the manufacturers 
are more pressing than they were in 1814. The reason 
for this continued state of adversity in regard to branches 
of industry for which France enjoys every facility, is 
thus stated in the report of Messrs. Yilliers and Bowring 
on the commercial relations between France and England. 
" Raw produce being protected, at the demand of the 
French producer, and all articles necessary to existenoe 
at the demand of the French agriculturist, high prices 
have lessened consumption, while the exj^emal demand- 
has been considerably diminished. There are scarcely 
any protected articles in which France can now sustain 
a competition with other countries ; and the improve- 
ment resulting from competition, which is as valuable 
to the manufacturer as it is to the public at large, is 
completely checked. The manufacturers themselves, 
however, have in their turn become the victims; for 
protection docs, in fact, destroy the very market which it 

2b2 
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intends to mnnopolizc. It has introduced great distress 
among six millions of inhabitants of the wine districts, 
who would naturally he large conBumere of home pro- 
duce. In France the agricultural is by far the most 
numerous class ; and if the sale of their jiroduce ia pre- 
Tented by the exclusion of what other countries have to 

;r in payment, the means of ultimately dealing with 
the manufacturer are d-eatroyed. To whatever article 
inquiry is directed, the results will be found analogous." 

The cotton manufacture in France labours under a 
considerable natural disadvantage as compared with 
that brauch of industry in England, arising from the 
comparative high price of fuel. Another circumatance 
equally unfavourable to the French manufacturer is the 
high price of iron, and consequently of machinery. The 
first of these evils is agfgravated by the imposition of a 
heavy duty on the introduction of coals into thiit country, 
for the protection of the owners of forests; and the dear- 
ness of iron is chiefly occasioned by a similar fiscal ab- 
surdity, for the advantage, first, of the owners of forests, 
the value of whose property would suffer if encourage- 
ment were withdrawn from the iron-masters, who are 
their customers to a great extent ; and, secondly, for the 
supposed benefit of those iron-masters, who would be 
unable to carry on their works in the face of foreign im- 
portation. 

In spite of these unfavourable circumstances, how- 
ever, the cotton manufacture has greatly increased of 
late years in France. The quantity of raw cotton im- 
ported into that counlrj' in 1812, the earliest year of 
the present century as lo which we have any statement, 
was 6,343,230 kilogrammes — about 14,000,000 pounds. 
In 1815lhe importation amounted to 36,000,000 pounds, 
but for BOme years thereafter the increase did not con- 
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tinue at the same rate of progression, so that in 1823 
the quantity consumed was somewhat under 45,000,000 
pounds. In the following year the importation was 
61,000,000, and in 1833 had reached 18,000,000, being 
about one-fourth part the quantity used during that year 
in this country. 

These quantities do not afford a correct view of the 
French cotton manufacture, because a considerable quan- 
tity of cotton twist of fine qualities has every year been 
systematically smuggled into the country. The govern- 
ment connived at this illegal traffic, because the French 
spinners being unable to produce twist of a quality fit for 
the manufacture of muslins and fine cloths, the very exists- 
ence of their largest cotton manufactories would have been 
endangered or destroyed by the exclusion of the material 
which they employ. The extent to which this illicit trade 
was carried is thus stated in the report of Messrs. Yilliers 
and Bowring, on the commercial relations between Great 
Britain and France (page 48). — ** Of English manu*- 
factures, cotton-twist is among those whose fraudulent 
introduction is the most extensive and irrepressible. It 
makes its way both by land and sea in spite of all inter- 
dictions, to a continually increasing amount. The qua.- 
lities principally in demand are the higher numbers, 
which the French mills cannot produce, or produce only 
at an extravagant price. An official return states thilt 
the French number 180, which can be bought in Eng- 
land at 18 fr. per kilogramme, sells in France at 39 fr. 
to 40 fr. The same quality of French manufacture, to 
which no risk of seizure attaches, will, it is said, produce 
42 fr., the two or three francs of difference being paid for 
the additional security. The numbers principally intro- 
duced are from 170 to 200, and are employed chiefly for 
the fabrication of bobbin-net (tulle) . But there is also 

2b3 
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a large demand for English cotton chains at Tarare, and 
they are so necessary for the existence of that manufac- 
ture, that, by the connivance of the Custom-house au- 
thorities, no seizures take place after the article is lodged 
in the warehouse of the manufacturer. He has then to 
support an additional cost of from 30 to 40 per cent., the 
whole of which (by the connivance of the government) 
goes to the contraband traders. The amount of illicit 
introduction is calculated at above twelve millions of 
pounds." 

Since the time when this report was written some re- 
laxation has been made in the French tariff, and by a 
royal ordonnauce bearing date 8th July, 1834, the im-' 
portation of cotton yams above a certain degree of fine- 
ness is permitted on payment of a duty equal to about 
half-a-crown per pound, which is equivalent to 30 
per cent, upon the value of those qualities which are 
mostly imported into France. At this rate of duty 
some fine English yarns are regularly introduced, but 
the charge of the smuggler being below that of the 
Custom-house, a much larger quantity is still illicitly 
imported, and it does not appear that the spinning-trade 
in this country will be much if at all affected by this 
substitution of a high duty for the former prohibition. 
' The following table of the quantity and value of cot- 
ton imported into France, and of cotton manufactures 
exported from that country, from 1187 to 1789, and from 
1812 to 1833, is taken from the " Enqu^te Relative k 
Diverses Prohibitions," recently published from au- 
thority. 
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MAHUPACTURES. 





Co lion ImiiDrtcd, 


Cotton Minoftiitortd Good. 


run. 






Wtlihi. 


Vflluf. 


WrigLt. 


V.1U,. 




]fil^r»mn.c.. 


Prnnc. 




Finntr 


17B? 


4,'I66,000 


42,903,100 




21,227.200 


1788 


5,«9,424 


38,637,000 




21,455,400 


1783 


4,760,221 


33,2?4,000 




21,289,000 


1812 


6,343,^30 


35,115,68.1 


792,789 


18,507,938 


1813 


3,638,842 


54, 556,716 


837,663 


8,532,056 


1814 


8,181,710 


32,737,609 


331,393 


10,187,844 


1815 


lfi,41.1,«Dfi 


32,823, 2ia 


314,969 


8,698,840 


1816 


12,115,042 


19,849,228 


1,020,132 


22,002,698 


1817 


13,370,398 


25,521,051 


841,370 


18,419,106 


1818 


16,374,159 


30,945,259 


784,766 


16,748,361 


1819 


17,010,401 


32,232,948 


937,756 


19,606,547 


18-20 


20,203,314 


36,825,15? 


1,369,160 


29,120,058 


1821 


22,586,«15 


41,366,673 


1,709,028 


21,534,061 


1822 


21,572,413 


39,696,083 


l,107,fl75 


21,264,678 


1823 


20,353,552 


37,006,940 


1,292,513 


28,812,495 


1824 


28.030,085 


49,187,624 


1,731,975 


31,829,074 


1625 


24,667,312 


44,061,717 


1,S47,417 


43,190,495 


1B26 


31,914,494 


56,353,941 


1,629,766 


37,646,785 


1827 


29,684,385 


Sl,9l8,3<lt 


1,987,678 


46,522,211 


1828 


^7,375,103 


49,143,991 


1,977,162 


45,729,737 


1829 


31,839,001 


57,133,657 


5,251,265 


52,730,840 


1830 


29,260,433 


51,760,582 


3,339,065 


5S, 636, ISO 


1831 


-28,229,487 


49,441,816 


2,360,944 


55,615,059 


1832 


33,636,417 


58,442,869 


2,353,474 


63,128,426 


1833 


35,609,813 


62,289,738 


2,438,742 


.57,007,133 



The countries to which France exported woollen and 
cotton goods in 1833, with the value of those exported, 
are shown in the Mowing table, which is likewise taken 
from the " Enqu6te." 



FBODDCTIOK. 



[sic, II. 





V.U.M 




W^ll,,,., 


CollOQ.. 




Fi.nr.. 


Pi.nc. 


EaBland .... 


I,6b0,l(l3 


513,296 


Uollaud .... 


24-2,6-23 


58.1,634 


B«l«ium .... 


2,06^,043 


6,763,911 


SwedBii and Norway 


68,993 




Ru-ia .... 


171,143 




Au*t[is .... 


128,396 




Fiusiia .... 


1()4,1KJ3 


253,887 


Oeimsny .... 


l,3S9,e34 


2,667.009 


SwilierloDil .... 


3,V93,tm 


a, 440, 357 


Sudiaian State! . 


4,0y3,l49 


5,467,417 


Tusrany and Ktimun States . 


5U5,eGa 


ai9,a((0 


Naples and Sicily . 


620,871 


1,180,493 


Spain 


5,3>a,l75 


14,340,647 


Tiirkay audGreecB 


4,8)8,906 


398,01)3 


Kgypl .... 


1,017,004 




B«baty States . 


l,nj,399 


2ia,491 


Al^ii^r.. and Coast of Afiiea . 


683,145 


S82,a39 


Uniied States of Ameiica 


6,207,0S4 


5,739,955 


Hayti 


149,891 


1,830,089 


F..msnWMtIndiBi . 


84,237 


l,135,Gfil 


Hexico .... 


278,601 


1,690,844 


Ccilumbia .... 


23,S26 


45,325 


Buenos Ayrea 


168,887 


236,983 


Chili . . . . . 


280,699 


262,519 


Peru 


970,669 


74,387 


Bruil .... 


377, 9i7 


1,213,117 


ForaiRU India . . . 


46,081 


183,306 


Ftfliich Coluniea . 


771,3llJ 


7,116,745 


Oiher couBtnes . 

Fi 
Oriiterling£ 


210,210 


8^2,000 


afi,6B3,3il 


56,319,315 


l,4fi6,M4 


2,254,3r2 



The Bilk manufacture has long been carried on in 
Prance, to an extent which has caused it to be consi- 
dered one of the most imponant branches of the national 
industry. The raw material being principally produced 
in the country, there are not any means of ascertaining 
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preciBely tbc qitnntky that ie employed in its looms. 
At the breaking out of the French revolution the esti- 
maled quantily of native silk jiToduced was one million 
of pounds. The tables published by Count Chaptal of 
the production of different departments in the five years 
from 1808 to 1812 give an annual averaije of about 
9ii0,000 pounds. There had couEcqueatly been no in- 
crease during twenty years — the whole of which period 
had been passed in n state of war. Between 1812 and 
1820 we have no caiimate of the progress of production : 
in the latter year the quantity is said to have amounted 
to 1,350,000 pounds, but there are reasons for believing 
that tliis estimate is somewhat below the trulli. The 
facts collected by Dr. Bowriug in bis recent official in- 
quiry show that the present annual produce of France 
is about 3,000,000 pounds. The average annuul weight 
of foreign silk imported into France, after deducting the 
quantity re-ex[Mrted, ia about 1,000,000 pounds. There 
are not any tables of the quantities imported at earlier 
periods, but rcuaons are given for believing that the rela- 
tive proportions of native and of foreign silk have beea 
pretty steadily preserved, and tliat importation has kepi ' 
pace with the increase in quantity of the native material. . 
According to this calculation the annual weight of silk | 
consumed in France is about 4,000,000 pounds- 
quantity greatly below that which is employed in thft I 
silk-looms of this country. It is generally estimated ' 
tbat the total value of the silk manufactures of France i 
is at present 140,000,000 of francs, or about 5,600,000/., 
four-sevenths of which consial of the value of the ma- 
terial used, the remaining three -seven thit of value being , 
added for labour and pru5t. The rcEuIt of the manu- 
facture in both countries is placed in very striking con^ I 
trast by the fact, that ivhile tive-sixths of the silk good* 
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difference in the cost of production at that time ^aa 
hardly less than 40 per cent. ; so that the amount of 
smuggling did not represent a less sum than 340,000/. 
per annum." 

** According to the estimates of the French and 
English Custom-houses, it would appear that the differ- 
ence of weight hetween the manufactured silks exported 
from France, and those regularly imported into England, 
from 1825 to 1831, averaged 134,400 pounds; and that 
from 1829 to 1831, the average was equal to ahout 
140,000 pounds weight." The quantity exported in 
1825 (of course hy illicit traders), if estimated according 
to the rate used at the French Custom-house, was 50,861 
kilogrammes, or 111,907 pounds English weight. 

These facts seem strongly to warrant the opinion that 
the scale of duties charged on the admission of foreign- 
made silk goods into this kingdom is fixed too high. 

A considerable revolution in the practice of the pro- 
ducers of silk has been introduced of late years into the 
southern provinces of France. A very interesting paper 
upon this subject was furnished to Dr. Bowring by 
Messrs. Thomas, Freres^ of Avignon, and is inserted in 
his second report on the commercial relations between 
France and Great Britain. The following extract from 
that paper will serve to account for the great increase 
experienced in the production of silk, when compared 
with the early part of the century : — 

" The cultivation of mulberry-trees was for a long 
period only an accessory branch of the income derived 
from their estates by the little as well as by the larger 
proprietors ; their cultivation, as compared with that of 
grain, forage, and other articles peculiar to certain 
districts, such as saf&on and madder in this country 
(YaucluBc), oil and tobacco in Provence, &c., was the 
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less thought of, because the rearer of silkworms, not- 
withstanding the great importance of the article, con- 
sidered as a whole, in the south of France, was so much 
under the influence of long-standing practice, prejudices, 
and ancient absurdities, that the management of their 
business was unintelligible, and its production most 
uncertain : whereas had they proceeded, as they at length 
did, on sound principles, guided by the simplest elements 
of chemistry, they would have rendered these harvests 
more certain than those of any other crop. These 
rearers of silk-worms diflfered materially in their method 
of proceeding : sometimes the farmers sold the mulberry 
leaves, or gave them in consideration of a participation 
in the profits, to some rearer of silk-worms, who devoted 
his particular attention to the worm alone : sometimes 
the leaves were sold to other rearers, who, from the 
excessive numbers they hatched, were not able suffi- 
ciently to provide them with leaves. Within so late a 
period as twenty years back, so imperfect were the 
methods pursued, that on a farm furnishing leaves for 
ten or twelve ounces of silk-worms* eggs, which should 
produce from 80 to 100 pounds of cocoons per ounce, it 
was considered a good crop if five or six pounds alto- 
gether were produced. It was not until towards the 
close of the reign of Napoleon, when the active spirit of 
the nation sought other fields for exertion than the field 
of battle, that, guided by the studies and examples of 
some enlightened agriculturists — and amongst others 
those of Dandolo — and stimulated by the high prices to 
which silk had been advanced, our people of the south 
devoted themselves, with that ardour which marks their 
character, to the cultivation of the mulberry-tree, and to 
the rearing of the silk- worm. Many of the large pro- 
prietors united their efforts to those of a multitude of 
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little planters of the mulberry-tree and rearers of the 
Bilk-worm, and it was thea that establiahmenta were 
formed which by their importance, and the certainty and 
value of their rcBulta, would have escited astonishment 
at the conunencement of that age." 

The raw ailk of France ia of very excellent quality. 
This arises principally from the nature of the soil, 
which ia favourable to the promotion of that degree of 
vigour in their vegetation, which gives to mulberry 
leaves a quality that imparts to the silk produced a great 
degree of fineness, joined to a brilliant colour. The 
dealers have hcsides adopted a system which proves an 
effectual security againet fraud in the sale of silk. Whea 
reeled, it is sent to an establishment called the condition, 
in which, by exposure to a high temperature, all supcr- 
fluoua moisture is evaporated, and the true weight ascer- 
tained. It ia upon certificatea of this weight, signed by 
the otHcers of the establishment, that sales are effected. 
A very careful investigation of this subject carried on a6 
Lyons, leada to the belief that, by this means, the purity J 
of the material ia tested with very great accuracy.' 
Until a very recent period, the exportation of native raw* \ 
silk was forbidden by the Frencli government, under thef I 
belief that their manufacturers were thereby secured ia' f 
the possession of an advantage over their rivals in othafl 
countries. This circumstance formed a subject of com^ I 
plaint on the part of our ailk-weavera, who were ihu*' I 
placed at a disadvantage in competing with goods mad** 1 
of abetter material than they were able to procurf 1 
This cause of complaint has now been removed. Yieldingl jl 
to the representations made by the Commercial Commis-"'B 
sioners of this country, the French government has le- 
galised the exportation of native silk, both raw autf" 
thrown, at a moderate rale of duly ; a concession which, 
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by promoting production, will prove of advantage to the 
agricultural interest in the south of France^ without 
inflicting any real injury on the manufacturers of that 
country. 

A considerable impulse has been given to manufac- 
turing industry in different parts of Germany within the 
last twelve years, and especially since the formation of 
the Prussian commercial league. In Prussia itself, 
many cotton spinning mills have been erected since 
1833, and large capitals have been invested in machinery. 
In Saxony, the manufacture of hosiery has become con-' 
siderable in amount, and the goods produced are so low in 
price that exports have been made to England in the faccf 
of a consumption duty of 10 per cent, on the value. Thd 
cotton manufacture has also been successfully under- 
taken in Bavaria, in Wirtemberg, and in some others of 
the states included within the league. These attempts, 
however, are for the most part of such recent origin, 
that it is hardly possible to form any certain estimate 
as to their ultimate results. At present it is only 
through the imposition of a considerable import duty in 
the German States, that their cotton goods are able in 
any way to compete with English fabrics ; but it is al- 
together impossible to say how long this state of things 
may continue, and it may reasonably be expected, that 
the German artisans will in time acquire a degree of skill 
and experience, which, aided by the lower cost of sub- 
sistence in Germany, as compared with England, will 
render their rivalry formidable to Manchester and 
Paisley, at least in the neighbouring countries, if not 
in more distant parts of the world. 

It has long been the policy of the Russian govern- 
ment to afford protection to its own manufacturers by pro- 
hibiting the goods of other countries. At present nearly 



the whole amount of the exports from this kingdom to 
Russia coueista of cotton yum, which is there woven 
ioto all kinds of fahrica, from the coarsest fuBtiaaa to 
Gne catnhricB. Tlie establish men ts for this purpose are 
under the immediate patronage of the Russian govern- 
ment, and it is aaid that the goods produced are so 
good iu quality as lo equal thoac of Eugliah make ; hut 
in regard to the cost of production, the advantage is 
still greatly with ua, and bo it will prohahly remain 
su long as Russia shall maintain the policy of protecting 
its artisans from the com|)ctitian of other countries. 

In acveral of the Canlions of Switzerland tlic manu- 
facture of woven fabrics has been steadily and prosper- 
ously pursued of late years. So htlle of what is called 
protection is accorded to the Swiss manufacturer, that 
there are not any Custom Hoitaea in the Canlona from 
which to obtain returns of imports and exports, whereby 
to ascertain the comparative progress of iht^sc branches 
of industry. Free trade, in the fullest extent of the 
tenni has been tried iii these Cantons, and although, as 
already observed, we are unable to bruig forward an 
array of figures iu proof of its success, (ve know that in 
spite of the disadvantages of geographical position, and 
notwithstanding the comparative scarcity of capital, the 
cotton, which is obtained by a tedious and expensive 
laud canii^e, is converted into fabrics which compete 
succeesfiiUy in every market with the products of our 
looms ; and that tJie silk and linen goods of Switzerland, 
which arc excluded by tiscal regulations from neighbour- 
ing countries, find customers in a wider and more {iro- 
fitahle field on the other side of the Atlantic. If we 
take into account the small natural resources of the 
Swiss manufacturers, it may with truth he asserted that 
no people have made greater, or even as great, progresB 
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as they have done during the last twenty years. Swit- 
zerland has lately been strongly urged to join the 
Prussian commercial league, and by that means to 
secure twenty-four millions of consumers for its cheap 
manufactures ; but satisfied with their present condition 
and future prospects, and jealous as to the possible 
efifect of permitting foreigners to interfere in any way 
with their concerns, the Cantons have, for the present, 
declined to accept the proffered advantage. 



Chapter IV. 
MANUFACTURES. 

CONTENTS. 

Iron-— Steel— Brass — Copper — Plated Wares— •Glass- 
Hardwares. 

Increase of population of Birmingham — ^Fall in cost of goods 
— Quantities exported, and value of the same — British iron ex- 
ported — Quantity and value of brass and copper goods exported 
— System of manufactures pursued at Birmingham — Increase 
of population of Sheffield — Conversion of iron into steel — 
Quantity of steel exported — Value of plated goods exported— 
Glass manufacture — Causes which have prevented its extension 
•^Quantity retained for consumption — Effect of high duties in 
limiting consumption — Illicit manufacture. 

There are many branches of manufacturing industry in 
this country which are of considerable importance from 
the number of hands to whom they give employment, 
but as to the amount or progress of which it is not pos- 
sible to form any other than a conjectural or at best an 
approximative opinion. 

Among the manufactures thus circumstanced may be 
mentioned those of hardware, plated goods, and earthen- 
ware. The materials of which these articles are made 
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are for the most part produced at home ; and as the goods 
nianufiictured have never been, subjected to duty, no 
means exist whereby to judge of tlie increaee or other- 
wise of their quantity. It was at one time thought 
practicable to eBtimale the progress of the manufacture 
carried on in the potteries of Stafiurdshire, by sacer- 
taining the quantity of raw material conveyed into the 
district on t!ie canals ; but the attempta which have been 
made to procure a Blalement of the tonnage so conveyed 
have not hitherto met with any success, owing probably 
to a misconception on the port of the managers of the 
canals as to the motive which has prompted the inquiry. 
In proportion ns the value of such information to the 
cotnmunity becomes better kaown, we may hope that 
the avenues to it will he lesa jealously guarded, and 
that a general willingness to communicate infomiaUua 
will ere loug take the pliice of that feeling which seeks 
advantage from concealment, 

With regard to the manufacture of hardwares, we can 
have no doubt ns to its extension if we compare the 
population of Birmingham as given at each census. 

Ill 1801 itconi>iiit.>clof 73,G7n BDula 



So tliat the number has doubled in thirty years. It will 
be observed that the increase which has occurred during 
the last ten years, from 1821 to 1631, amounts to up- 
wards of 54 per cent, upon the population as it existed 
at Ibe beginning of the century. 

The increase of buildings in the town of Birmingham 
during the ten years between iS21 and 1831, amoi 
to 38 per cent , and the greater number that were Ijeinj J 
buitt in 1831, as compared with 1831, shows that tliej 
E Still progressive. 
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1821 
1831 



Inhabited. 
21,487 
29,656 



Houset 
Building. 

148 

551 



Uninhabited. 
1,461 
2,111 



ToUl. 

23,096 
32,318 



The extension of the manufacture of which this growtb 
of population exhibits indubitable proof, has been accomi- 
panied^-or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, has been 
occasioned — by improvements in the methods of produo^ 
tion, which have lowered the prices of goods in a manner 
calculated to insure a continuance of prosperity to thoee 
engaged in the manufacture, by extending the num» 
ber of consumers. This fact is shown by Mr. Babbage^ 
who has given the following table ** extracted from the 
books of a highly respectable house at Birmingham." 



Deccription. 



Anvils • . • • 

Awls, Liverpool blades • 

Candlesticks, iron, plain • 

, , screwed 

Bed Screws, 6 inch, square head, 

, , flat head 

Curry Combs, 6 barred • 

8 barred • • 
patent, 6 barred 
, , 9 > B barred 

Fire Iron, iron head, No. 1. • 

No. 2. . 

No. 3. . 

,, ,, No. 4. . 

Gun Locks, single roller • 

Locks, 1^ brass, port, pad . 

, , 2^ inch, 3 keyed till locks 

Shoe Tacks 

Spoons, turned, iron table • 

Stirrups, com., tinned, 2 bar . 
Trace Chains, iron . • 



1813. 



gross 



) 9 



> 9 



9 9 



9 9 
9 9 



each 

9> 

9 9 

gross 
dozen 





Baduetiom 


188S. 


p0r cent. 




Inpricaer 
ISlt. 


#. d. 




14 


44 


1 


71 


2 3^ 


41 


3 9 


41 


4 6 


40 


4 8 


45 


1 


75 


1 5 


74 


1 5 


80 


1 10 


79 


7} 


53 


8^ 


53 


H 


53 


lOi 


53 


1 11 


73 


2 6 


85 


9 


65 


2 


60 


7 


69 


2 9 


61 


15 


68 



The interval that has occurred between the dates here 
contrasted has been twenty years, and it will be seen 
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tbal during dial time, in a porettr extentiTe list of 
utickS) iht ledoctioii in price on some bts l>ee]i 40 per 
cent^ while on others it has gone to the afanost ineie* 
diUe extent of 80 to 85 per cent The coat of the ina« 
terial employed has, it is true, fallen Tery considerably 
in the interval, bat this can have had but little influence 
in reducing prices, when, as is the case with nearly all 
the articles comprised in the list, the first cost of the 
material forms only a minute portion of the value of the 
finished article. 

The d^ree in which this reduction in their cost hua 
occasioned an increase in the number of foreign cus* 
tomers, may be gathered from the amount of hardware 
and cutlery exported at di£Eerent periods during the 
present century : — ^viz. 



4,288 urns 
4,629 
4,669 
2,673 






1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809) 
to (Records destroyed 

mij 

1818 • . 5,854 ,, 

1813 Beoords destroyed 

1814 • • 6,162 ft 
15,472 ,, 
13,914 ,, 

8,190 M 



1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 






11,057 
8,699 



»9 



1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 



6,697 
9,037 
10,466 
10,875 
12,285 
10,980 
9,627 
12,443 
12,100 
13,028 
13.269 
16,799 
15.294 
) 6)497 
16,275 



toas 



The value of these exports since 1820, as declared by 
the merchants at the time of shipment, was ;— 



1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 



£ 949,085 
1,237,692 
1,334,895 
1,264,441 
1,454,296 
1,391,112 
1,169,105 
1,392,870 



1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 



£1,385,617 
1,389,515 
1,410,936 
1,620,631 
1,433,2U7 
1,466,361 
1,485,233 
1,833,042 



FftOPUCnON* 



Obso. u» 



A much move ttriking progress him be^n made in iht 
asportation of British iron in an unmanufactured state. 
The quantities supplied to other countries by Great 
Britain in each year of the present century have been :— 





• 
Bar Iron. 


Pig Iron. 


Castings. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tonti 


1801 


3»001 


1,583 




1802 


5,459 


1,815 




1603 


3,574 


1,532 




1804 


6,064 


2,237 




1805 


6,594 


3,276 




1806 


4,194 


2,549 


1,694 


1807 


5,172 


2,925 


1,593 


1S08 


9,096 


3,388 


1,797 


1809Y 
to 
18113 






• • 


Records 


destroyed. 


• • 






• • 


1812 


13,196 


4,066 


2,349 


1813 


Records 


destrojred. 


••• 


1814 


15,468 


307 


&,034 


1815 


18,^23 


166 


&,320 


1816 


^0,-870 


953 


• 6,388 


1817 


34,310 


4,057 


6,322 


1818 


42,-095 


3,048 


6,303 


1819 


23,765 


906 


7,27'0 


1820 


36,848 


2,746 


' 5,186 


1821 


34,093 


4,484 


4,506 


1822 


'33, '395 


5,095 


4,810 


1823 


^3,138 


7,545 


5,730 


1824 


125,781 


2,093 


&,7i7 


1825 


•25 ,-6 13 


2,815 


5,944 


1826 


53,253 


6,563 


• 5,940 


1827 


•45,^84 


7,095 


• 6,292 


1828 


51,108 


7,826 


6,205 


1829 


56,178 


8,931 


8,219 


1830 


59,885 


12,036 


8,854 


1831 


64,012 


12,444 


10,361 


1832 


74,024 


17,566 


12,495 


1833 


75,333 


22,988 


14,763 


1834 


70,809 


21,788 


13,870 



The quantity and value of brass and copper manufac- 
tures exported in each year from 1805, the earliest year 
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of which we have any record, are as under. It is only 
in this branch that any estimate can be formed of the 
progress of these manufactures, but there is no reason to 
doubt that the home demand has at least kept pace with 
that from foreign countries. The value previous to 
1814 is given according to the official rates, but on and 
after that year the real or declared value is stated. 



1805 . 


Cwts. 85^054 . 


£382,740 official value 


1806 . 


) 9 


71,154 . 


320, -198 




1807 • 


> 9 


91,422 . 


411,399 




1808 . 


9 i 


79,210 • 


356,442 




1809 . 


) f 


89,752 . 


403,888 




1810 . 


99 


79,584 . 


358,132 




1811 . 


9 9 


64,210 . 


288,945 




1812 . 


} 9 


87,508 . 


393,784 




1813 . 


>9 


Records destroyed. 




1814 . 


Cwta. 73,248 , 


» £479,518 real value 


1815 . 


9 } 


124,426 , 


753,604 




1816 . 


9 y 


128,044 , 


675,004 




1817 . 


9 > 


161,128 . 


795,843 




1818 • 


99 


148,490 , 


811,191 




1819 . 


9 i 


115,998 , 


669,403 




1820 . 


9 9 


145,124 , 


738,486 




1821 • 


9 9 


149,444 . 


678,976 




1822 , 


99 


135,956 . 


597,861 




1823 . 


9 » 


123,982 


543,618 




1824 • 


99 


120,048 , 


523,489 




1825 . 


99 


90,054 


485,118 




1826 . 


9 9 


116,584 . 


571,149 




1827 • 


99 


147,222 


786,955 




1828 . 


9 9 


128,106 


678,786 




1829 . 


9 9 


163,241 


812,366 




1830 . 


99 


189,592 


867,344 




1831 . 


9 9 


181,951 


803,124 




1832 . 


9 9 


213,482 


916,563 




1833 . 


9 9 


192,974 


884,149 




1834 • 


9 9 


205,960 


961,823 





The largest shipments of these manufactures are made 
to India ; the markets of Hindustan, in 1834, took from 
us 15,605 cwt, valued at 345,561/., a quantity greater 
than the amount of the shipments to all parts of the 
world in 1814. France it our next most conaiderable 



cuilomer, liHTing, in 1834, taken 56,468 cwt, valued at 
249,716/. ; to the whole of our colonies and dependen- 
cies, exclusive of India, we sent only 12,'i5g cwt., valued 
at 67,063/. The United States took 17,256 cwt., 

valued at 87,840/.; leaving 43,872 cwt., valued at 
21 1,643/. for the supply of the rest of the world. 

The greater part of the articles must commonly manu- 
factured at Birmingham are not produced in cstensive 
factories, in which large capitals must be employed for 
the erection of machinery. Almost all the small wares 
of the district are made bj workmen who undertake, 
each one in his particular liae, to execute orders received 
by the mcrchante and agents settled in the town. The 
profitable performance of their contracts, ho\veveT, calls 
for the employment of a cheaper kind of power than is 
at the command of men who, like these workmen, have 
little or no capital; and tliis course of husineas has 
upencd a channel for the employment of money in the 
town, in a manner which is found to be profitable to 
those who engage in it, and advantageous to the small 
manufacturer. The plan alluded to is this. A building, 
containing a great number of rooms of various sizes, is 
furnished with a steam-eiigine, working shafts from 
which are placed in each apartment or workshop, which 
is likewise furnished with a lathe, benches, and such 
other conveniences as are suited to various of the 
branches of manufacture for which the rooms are likely 
to he needed. When a workman has received an order 
for the supply of such a quantity of goods as will occupy 
him a week, or a montli, or any other given time for 
tlieir completion, he hires one or more of these rooms, 
of sizes and with conveniences suited to his particular 
wants, stipulating for the tise of a certain amount of 
steam-power. He thus realizes all the advantage that 
would accompany the poseession of a steam-engine j 
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and as the buildings thus fitted up are numeroiis» com- 
petition on the part of their owners has broi^ht down 
the charge for the accommodation they offer to the lowest 
rate that will ensure to them the ordinary rate of profit 
on the capital employed. 

Before the introduction of this system, the trade of 
Birmingham was for the most part carried on by men of 
large 'capital, who employed journeymen, and gave a 
considerable credit to the merchants who dealt with them. 
At present, those merchants themselves employ the 
workmen, who can give no credit, but receive payment 
in ready money at the end of every week for such part of 
their goods as they can then deliver in a finished state. 

In this way the profit of the intermediate dealer is 
saved, and this circumstance will, in part, account for 
the great diminution that has occurred in the prices of 
the different article^ contained in the table already given. 

The prosperous state of the manufacture of cutlery 
tnay be fairly inferred from the increase in the population 
of ShefiBeld, from which town proceeds nearly all the 
cutlery which is made in this kingdom, including a great 
part of the " London made" knives and razors, stamped 
wiUi the names of metropolitan cutlers, who avail them- 
selves of a prejudice on the part of the public, to charge 
an exorbitant profit on their ** town-made goods." 

The population of Sheffield at each of the four decen- 
nary periods, ending with 1831, was as follows: — 



Yeart. 


Popnlatlofi. 


Increase per Cent. 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


45,755' 
53,231 
65,275 
91,692 


16 

22 

40 
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Tbe exemption of the inhabitants from any aeriouB 
deg^ree of diatress may be inferred from the following 
table, which exhibits the amount of poor's rates, and 
the number of paupers in the poor-house in eadi year, 
from 1818 to 1832. 



Tctfs. 


Total Expeuditore of the 

Oreraeen of the Poor In the 

Yemra ending in March. 


Number in the Poor- 
of each Tear. 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


£. 
31,189 
22,628 
37,467 
86,182 
20,141 
15,663 
16,787 
14,130 
12,967 
14,248 
15,926 
20,592 
18,691 
17,086 
17,342 


256 
236 
313 
298 
284 
173 
210 
236 
230 
325 
254 
333 
329 
334 
328 



The excess in the expenditure of 1821, so much be- 
yond that of any other year in the list, was occasioned 
by the erection of a new poor-house. The average rate 
of the three years, from 1818 to 1820, was 30,428/., 
which, calculated upon the population of 1821, was 
equal to 9^. 4cd, per head ; and this, although it was 
below the average for the whole of England, which in 
that year was 10;. 11(2., was higher than the average 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, which was no more 
than 6; . Qc^. for each inhabitant. In 1831, the rates 
generally were lower than they had been in 1821. For 
the whole of England, they were 9;. lid., for the West 




Riding of Yorkshire, 5i. Id. ; but in SheffieW, calculated 
upon the increaied population, the average per headwaa 
only 3s. 9il., at about which level the sseessnient ap- 
peara lo have beeu kept for several preceding years. 

The comparative situation and apparent proapecta of 
the town at the two enumerations of 1821 and 1831, 
may be iuferred from the retui-na made under the Popu- 
lation Acts : — viz. 



1S2I 



Building 



Totnl 



164 , 15,12a 
114 . 19.713 

The increase in the actual number of houses, between 
the two periods, is 4200, or about 28 per cent.; the 
proportiou of uninhabited houses, in 1821, was nearly I 
in 9, and the proportion building, only 1 in 189 ; while 
in 1831, the proportion of uninhabited houses was only 
1 in 21, and of those building, 1 in 41. ' 

One branch of manufacture carried oi) in Sheffield 
haa been very greatly extended during the last few years, 
until it has liow become of considerable importance: 
this ia the conversion of iron iuto steel, a process whicli 
is performed to the extent annually of nine thousand 
tons, between one-fifth and one-sixlh part of which ia 
exported in an unwrought form. The town of Sheffield, 
at thia time, ( 1 B35,) contains fifty-six furnaces for con- 
verting iron into steel ; beside which, there are siity-two 
estBhUshments, containing 554 furnaces, for moullmg 
steel. The origuial conversion of the me lalinlo blis- 
tered steel occasions the use cf about 12,000 tons of 
coal in the form of coke, and tlie subae(|uent processes 
refiuire about 81,000 tona in addition. The various 
manufactures of cutlery and plated goods carried on in 
the town cnnsumc about 200,t>00 tons, and 38,000 tona 
are the estimated allowance for the working of steam- 
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engines, of which there are seventy-four, of the aggregali 
power of 1353 hones. If to these quantities are added 
184,000 tons, as fuel for household purposes, it will ap^ 
pear that the entire consumption of coal, in SheflS^d^ 
amounts annually to 515,000 tons, the whole of which 
is taken from collieries in the immediate vicinity of th< 
town. Five-sixths of the iron used for manufacturing 
purposes in Sheffield is of foreign production ; only 2000 
out of 12,000 tons consumed in the year are of British 
origin. The cost of. the fuel forms just one- third part 
of the expense of converting and casting steel. 

The progress of this particular hranch of trade may 
be understood from the following statement of thd 
quantity of unwrought steel exported in each year, front 
1814 to 1834. 



1614 
1815 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 



323 tons 
1,221 
917 
475 
704 
494 
326 
515 
564 
479 
570 



99 

I ) 
9i 

9 9 
9 J 
99 
9 9 
>> 
I 9 
9 9 



1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 



5d3ioBS 

472 

535 

917 

714 

832 
1,207 
1,112 
1,587 
1,709 



Our principal market for unwrought steel is found 
in the United States of America. The quantities sent 
there in each of the twenty years from 1815 to 1834, 



were as follow 

1815 . 
1816 
1817 . 
1618 
1819 • 
1820 
1821 . 
1822 
1823 . 
1824 



s 



774 tons 


1825 • • 


, 130 tons 


497 ,, 


1826 


137 ,, 


249 ,, 


1827 . 


• 227 ,, 


224 ,, 


1828 


518 ,, 


124 ,, 


1829 . 


330 ,, 


85 ,, 


1830 


397 ,, 


274 ,, 


1831 . 


. 852 ,, 


288 ,, 


1832 


686 ,, 


233 ,, 


1833 . 


970 ,, 


173 ,, 


1834 


1,099 ,, 
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It will be observed, that the first few years of the eeries 
present latter quantities than were afterwarda required. 
This circumstance is accounted for by the fact, that no 
shipments took place from this country to America 
in the years immediately preceding, during which time, 
we were at war with the United Slates. The exportation 
of 1815, the first year of renewed intercourse, has, how- 
ever, been greatly esoeeded of Inte, giving the appearance 
of a Bteady as well as rapid extension of the trade. 

The manufacture of plated goods, which is carried on 
in SbefEeld and Birmingham, is one of those branches 
of industry, the progress of which we h»\e no means of 
ascertaining. The quantity exported forms no indica- 
tion, and in fact, tliere is not in foreign countries 
any reason equally cogent with that existing in Eng- 
land for the use of plated goods ; for so far at least 
as we know, there is not any other country in which 
a duty is levied upon articles of use and luxury 
which are made of gold ond silver. The imposition of 
this duty has no douht given encouragement to the pro- 
duction of plated wares for home use, but not for ex- 
portation, since the duty paid upon articles fasliioned 
entirely with the more preciouB material is repaid to the 
exporter. 

The declared value of plated goods exported in the 
years 1831, 1832, and 1833, was no more than 22,295^, 
20,727/., and 24,209/., respectively ; about two-lhirda 
of these amounts were sent to different colonies and de- 
pendencies of the British empire, and principally to 

Our makers of plated wares have an advantage over 
all others, from the perfection of the machinery used in 
this country for rolling metals. The difference thus 
caused, if estimated iu money, is in favour of Engliah 
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maaufactuTeni, as compared with those in France^ in .the 
proportion of seventeen to thirteen in the cost of the 
material employed. It has been estimated, that the 
yalue of articles of this manufacture used in the United 
Kingdom, amounts to 1 ,200,000/. per annum ; "while in 
France, the consumption does not exceed in value 
40,000/. sterling per annum, an equal value being also 
exported from that country, principally to Holland, 
Belgium, Spain, the Sardinian States, Germany, the 
United States of America, and Mexico. 

The declared value of British-made plate, plated ware, 
jewellery, and watches, exported from the United King- 
dom, the whole of those articles being included together 
in the custom-house returns, was as follows during the 
nine years from 1827 to 1835. 



1827 . 


. £169,456 


1832 


£173,593 


1828 


181,973 


1833 . 


179,283 


1829 . 


177,830 


1834 


192,269 


1830 


190,515 


1835 . 


231,903 


1831 . 


188,144 







Of the shipments made in 1834, amounting to 192,269/., 
the East Indies took to the value of 30,563/. ; the West 
India Colonies, 14,954^.; other British possessions, 
24,892/.; the United States of America, 67,797/.; and 
Italy, 14,756/.; leaving only 39,307/. for the value of 
shipments to all other parts of the world. 
. Our glass manufacture is placed under circumstances 
which, while they enable us to ascertain the importance 
of the art as a branch of national industry, have in a 
great degree prevented its extension. 

The only reasons that can be shown, why the de- 
mand for an article so generally useful and desirable as 
glass should not have kept pace with the growth of our 
population, and with the increase of our means of com- 
manding the conveniences of life, are these — that it has 



\ 



\ 
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been loaded with excessive duticB, and tbat the prDcesaeB 
of the nmDufucIurc have been bo interfeied with by the 
regulatiouB neceBBary for the collection of tfaose duties, u 
to prevent the introduction uf rnany im[iToveni^ntB. A 
further cause may perhaps be foiind in the fact, that in 
order to work profitably under those regulations, it ha* 
been necesBary to carry nn the manufacture upon bo 
large a scale, as to create a virtual monopoly, of some 
of its branches at leaBt, in the hands of a few, — a state of 
things generally unfriendly to improvement. 

England posaeaaes within herself nearly all the ma- 
terials of which glass ie composed, and can procure the 
reet from abroad at as cheap a rate as any other manu- 
facturing country. The fuel necessary for the proccBS, 
and which forms a large part of the cost of the manU' 
facturei we have on better terms than any other country ; 
and yet, although the whole of the duty charged ia 
drawn back on exportation, there are not any countriea 
in which glass is made wliere its price allowa our manu- 
facture to be brought into competition with their own. 

The effect of enhancement of price upon the bome 
consumption of any article, not of absolute necessity, is 
made sufficiently striking by the fact, that in ISOl, 
with a population of siitecn millions, the quantity of 
glass uGcd waa 32S,&2» cwls. ; and in 1833, with a 
population of twenty-iive millions, the quantity was 
no more than 363,465 cwte. ; an increase of less 
than one-eigbth, while the population had increased 
in the proportion of one-half. That some economical 
improvementa have been introduced into the processes 
of glasB-making, notwithstanding the obstacles presented 
by excise-regulation, is rendered apparent by the fact, 
that the pricea have tiillea very conaiderably within 
the last few years ; while the quantity used has been 
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(altliough in only a Bmall degree) increaBing. The fi 
in price haa been proceeding gradually, from year ti 
year, jusl in sncli a manner &s would nccompany the eiB 
ployment of more economical modes of working. Sino 
1827, the reduction, taking one erticle nith another, il 
a long list furnished by a reepect&ble manufantUTer, ha 
been 25 per cent, upon the price of those articles 'whidl 
are of common use. 

The (jualily of English glaas is considered good. 
regards the moat costly branch of the maiiufactimi, 
plale glass, our manufactuTers have, within the lai 
ten years, successfully rivstled the French makers ; 8 
that English plate glass is now even preferred to Frenchi 
There yet remains much to be done, however, toward 
perfecting this beautiful manufacture ; and this it woul 
be vain to hope will be accomplished, so long as oxi 
manufacturers are fettered by regulations which in i 
great measure prevent attempts at improvement. 

The quantities of glass made and retained for con 
sumption in Great Britain in each year from IISO b 
1834 are shown in the following table, from which i| 
will be seen that notwithstanding the augmentation oj 
the population, which during the forty-six yeara emi 
braced by the table has amounted to more than six<| 
per cent., there has been no increase whateTcr, but tbi 
contrary, in the consumption of British glass. If the 
first and last years of the aeries are compared, it wiH 
indeed appear that there is an increase of rather lew 
than 15per cent. ; but by taking an average of the three 
years from 1789 to 1791, and from 1832 to 1 834, it will:^ 
be seen that the annual consumption in the formerr 
period was 362,691 cwts., and in the latter periodC 
350,271 cwts., esbibiting an actual falling-otf to th» 
extent of about 3j per cent. 
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QUANTITIES of GLASS lelalocd foi Ham* 
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It is principallj to the complicited legoIatrabB of tie 
exdae, that this wmnt of [wugme in our gUae nuamfitt- 
tare must be attrihoted. Thooe icgolatiaiiB may, iwderf, 
be indispensable in order to protect the leTenne and Ae 
&ir dealer from frauds on the part of less acmpoloai 
manufacturers ; but this fact alone should be sufficient 
to convince the legislature of the impdicy of continuiiig 
to tax any branch of domestic industry as to which it 
occurs. The business of gisss maVing is one, the aoe* 
cess of which dq»ends in a peculiar d^ree upon As 
right application of scientific prindpies; and when it ii 
considered that a departure from any, the minuteit of 
the many arbitrary regulations piescribed by Act of 
Parliament fix* conducting this manufacture, wonld 
subject the party so acting to heavy penalties, oof 
wonder is excited, not that so little improvement ahonld 
have been made in the processes, but that the necessity 
should not have been acknowledged of affording the 
utmoet encouragement for conducting experiments, 
without which it is in vain to hope for the attainment of 
excellence. 

That the limitation in the quantity of glass used in 
this country is not wholly owing to the regulations 
whereby improvements are prevented, but is also oc- 
casioned, in part, by the excessive amount of tbe duty 
imposed, is made apparent by the facts which have ac« 
companied various alterations in the rates of those duties* 
In 1194 an increase of 50 per cent, was made upon the 
then existing rates of duty, the effect of which upon tbe 
internal consumption of the kingdom was very striking. 
In the three years preceding the alteration, the average 
annual quantity retained for home use of all kinds of 
British glass, was 313,182 cwt. ; while in the three years 
following that in which the duties were augmented, the 
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average annuel consumption was only 299,560 cwt. ; 
ahowiug B falling off of one-fifth between the two periods. 
In 1812 tha rntes of duty were doubled, and the annual 
consumption, which on the average of three yeare ending 
in 18U amounted to 417,911 cwt., fell on the average 
of the three years following the alteration, to 264,931 
cwt., showing a decrease of iJ6 per cent, upon the 
larger quantity. It places in even a stronger point 
of view the intimate connexion existing between the rate 
of duty and the ])rogreBt of consumption, if we examine 
the effect that has followed upon a reduction of the duty. 
In 1819, in consequence of tlie progressive falling-off in 
the manufacture of plate-glass, and consequently in the 
produce of the duty during the six years in ■which the 
high rate had been levied, the duty on that description 
of glass was lowered from 41. IBs. per cwt. to 3/. per 
cwt. The quantity made annually on the overage of 
three years preceding 1819 was 4905 cwt., yielding 
24,035/. to the revenue; whereas in the three yeara 
following that in which Ihe reduction was made, the 
average quantity amounted to 9415 cwt., yielding to the 
revenue 28,244/. Since that time the average annual 
consumption has reached 14,000 cwts., producing up- 
wards of 40,000/. annually to the Exchequer. 

The pernicious effect of the glass duties must he ap- 
parent from the contrast exhibited by this manufacture 
to others, which arc not subjected to similar disadvan- 
tages ; and it cannot be necessary to do more than point 
to this contrast, as an argument in favour of aban- 
doning the impost at the earliest moment possible. 

There are, however, other reasons, distinct from the 
direct operations that have been pointed out, which 
render the system under which the glass-duties are 
levied peculiarly pernicious. The free progress of in- 
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yention and improvement is by thb means preventodi 
not only in the manufacture of glass, but also in many 
other arts and sciences to which glass is subsidiaiy, 
A manufacturer who by his skilful combinations had 
succeeded a few years since in making great improve- 
ments in the quality of bottle glass, was stopped in his 
operations by the Excise officers, on the plea that tha 
articles which he produced were so good in quality, aa 
not to be readily distinguished from flint glass, to which 
description a higher rate of duty is attached ; the danger 
to the revenue being, that articles made of the less costly 
and less highly-taxed ingredients would be used instead 
of flint-glass. In every other country but this, manu- 
facturers are at liberty to make any article of glass out of 
tliat particular material or composition which will beat 
answer their purpose ; and consequently many articlea, 
the making of wliich it is contrary to the Excise regu- 
lations to permit in our glass-houses, must be imported 
from the Continent, notwithstanding the heavy rate of 
duty to which they are subjected at our Custom-houses, 
Among these may be mentioned glass for optical instru- 
ments, which is now almost wholly imported, because 
the regulations enforced by the Excise-office prevent 
tlic carrying forward of processes necessary for im- 
parting to it that property upon which its excellence 
must altogether depend. 

There is yet another reason why the duty upon home- 
made glass should be wholly abolished. The ingredients 
of which glass is composed are exceedingly cheap, an4 
the art is at the same time so simple, and calls for the 
use of so few accessaries, that it can be successfully 
followed by almost any person of ordinary aptitude for 
manual operations, working with simple and uncostly 
implements. The facility with which glass can be made 
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upon a small scale is greater now than formerly, and is 
continually increasing through the advance of chemical 
knowledge. In former times the preparation of alkalisused 
for the manufacture required premises of considerable 
dimensions, but the alkali now abundantly obtained from 
common salt is admirably qualified by its purity for the 
purpose, and it is well known that flint-glass is fraudu- 
lently made in great abundance in small attics and cel- 
lars, to the injury alike of the revenue and of the fair- 
dealing manufacturer. While the temptation is suflered 
to remain it will be altogether impossible to put a stop to 
this illicit manufacture, and it is to be feared that no- 
thing short of the total repeal of the duty will be eflectual 
to that end. The reduction that has been made of two- 
thirds of the rate of duty charged from 1825 to 1835 
will still leave a sufficient temptation for the continuance 
of the fraudulent manufacture, and especially if the pre- 
sent system should be continued of allowing a drawback 
upon the exportation of glass equal to the full amount of 
the duty. 
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In no branch of manufacturing skill has more important 
and rapid progress been made of late years in this coun* 
try, than in the production of manufacturing implements 
and machinery. The extent to which this progress has 
been carried, is such as to make it difficult to point out 
any leading mechanical process, the details of which 
have not been, by this means, simplified, and the article 
produced brought nearer to perfection. 

The great importance of this fact to a manufacturing 
people scarcely needs to be insisted on. Without supe- 
rior tools and implements, how many valuable inven- 
tions now used, and which minister extensively to the 
advantage and comfort of society, must have remained 
unapplied, if they had even at all suggested themselves 
to the minds of the ingenious men by whom they have 
been conceived? How many elaborate pieces of me- 
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chanism, witliout which those invenlionB could not be 
carried into practical operation, must have remained 
unconstructed for Want of the equally elaborate tools 
necessary for their production, and for those nice adjust- 
ments upon nhicli the success of the inventions depends 1 

The calculating machine of Mr. Babbage, tlie con- 
ception and perfecting of which afford proofs of genius 
and perseverance — rare in their degree, and still more 
rare in their combination — that would cast lustre upon 
any age or country, could not have been executed by 
means of the imperfect tools which even a very few years 
ago were in the hands of our most able machinicians. 
To the efforts made for the completion of this machine, 
the world is Indebted for the possessioa of some of the 
most beautiful tools hitherto invented; and if no other 
benefit should result from this triumph of human 
thimght, the time, and money, and talent bestowed upon 
the work will have been amply productive to the coun- 
try, olthougti, as is too frequently seen, the recompense 
of the inventor may be limited to « barreu, and in its 
highest degree, even a posthumious fame. 

Some part of our cotton-spinning machinery is of 
foreign invention ; but the state of the mechanical arts 
not being sufficiently advanced for that purpose in their 
own countries, the inventors have been obliged to resort 
to Enghsh workshops for the means of perfecting their 
conceptions, and our factories offering at the same time 
the largest and most proHlable field for the employment 
of these machiues, our cotton manufacture has thus 
fairly profited from ingenuity which it has mainly 
contributed to foster. One of the most successful spin- 
ning frames now used in the factories of Lancashire, is 
the invention of a citizen of the United Slates of America, 
nnd has been thus made available (m tlie more profitable 
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conyersion of a material, our largest supply of wliicb is 
derived from that conntry. 

The necessity for the employment of a high d^ree 
of skill in the adjustment of machinery for manu&ctur- 
mg purposes, has heen illustrated hy Dr. Ure in his 
recent work, ** The Philosophy of Manufactures," hy 
the following anecdote : — 

** A manufacturer of Stockport being, not long ago, 
about to mount 200 power-looms in his mill, fencied he 
might save a pound sterling in the price of each, by 
baying them made by a neighbour machine-maker, 
instead of obtaining them from Messrs. Sharp and Ro- 
berts, in Manchester, the principal constructors of power- 
looms. In order to give his fabricator every chance of 
success, the economist surreptitiously procured iron 
patterns cast from one of the looms of that Compithy, 
which, in its perfect state, costs no more than 9/. 15^. 
His 200 looms were accordingly constructed at Stock- 
port, supposed to be fac-similes of those regularly made 
in Manchester, and they were set to work. Hardly a 
day passed, however, without one part or another break- 
ing down, — insomuch that the crank or tappet-wheels 
had to be replaced three times, in almost every loom, 
in the course of twelve months. The fabric of the cloth 
was also indifferent. The proprietor, perplexed beyond 
measure, inquired of a neighbour who worked similar 
power-looms made by the Manchester machinicians, 
whether his wheels likewise went to pieces every other 
day, and learned to his mortification, that not one of 
them had broken in the course of working, but that the 
four or five spare ones, originally sent from Manchester 
along with his 236 power-looms, were unused and quite 
at his service. The old proverb of * Penny wise and 
pound foolish,' never had a better illustration. His 
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weaving factory had Uecn most irregular and unpiQr 

ductive, while that of his neighboui hod been uniforndy ■ 

prosperous." . I 

The circuni stances that have just been inentione4 j 

aeem naturally to lead to a cO'iiBideratioii of the poll^j I 

of allowing the expurtatiou uf machinery from iian | 

country. It may be conceded that, in cases where an j 

individual or a nation is in the pusseasion of superi^ J 

manufacturing processes whcrefcy greater profits can bf I 

realized, it is as pioper as it is natural to use every iaif I 

means for keeping those advantages out of tlic hands tt I 

foreign competitors. It is clear that these competitor} j 

can have no just reason for caraplaining, if we prefiy I 

our own profit to theirs. Neither would the inventoif I 

of the machinery have much cause fnr complaint, if tltv I 

legislature should pass laws under which the maiiufao(i I 

turera of this country would be secured in the raonopolj | 

of home inventions. Machine-makers have, so far, a coiw I 
traiy interest to the manufac turera,— that they are henfc 
filed by theeateneion of the use of their machines, whi)^ 

the advantage of the manufacturers conaista in confining j 

that uae to themselves. To prohibit the cxporlation I 

of his wares may therefore, at first sight, ap])ear to be M I 

great a hardship upon the macUiuiat as it would be upon J 

the weaver of cotton, if his productions were coafined t» j 

the home market; but the cases are not in all respecli I 

parallel. By the restriction lust supposed, the extensjos I 

of the weaver's trade would be to a great measure limited I 
to the alow natural increase of the people in the country 

of production ; whereas the confining to that country I 

of a machine by means of wliicb better or cheajier goodi j 

can be made, will be followed by nearly the same eflecir j 

aa if the exportation of the improved machines wei« I 
allowed, since the greater quantity of goods produced by 
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their means, and for which, in consequence of their 
superiority or cheapness, a foreign demand would he 
kept up, must cause a greater numher of the machines 
to he used at home, and it can he of no moment to the 
maker of those machines, whether his customers reside 
in the United Kingdom, or in France or Germany. 

The state of things which has heen here supposed 
cannot, however, have any existence in reality. It has 
never heen found practicahle to adopt regulations wherehy 
the exportation of machinery can he wholly prevented. 
Where the invention is the ohject of a patent, an ac- 
curate and complete drawing and description can he 
procured by any. one without trouble; and by the 
transmission of these, any engineer of ordinary capacity 
can in most cases construct a machine which will at 
least answer as a very tolerable substitute for that 
made under the inspection of the inventor. In the more 
complicated inventions, it mostly happens that the only 
part of the machine which is diiOficult of execution, is of 
small dimensions, and it is consequently easy to convey 
it illicitly out of the kingdom. Under these circum- 
stances, it appears to be the most prudent course to 
legalize the trade, and thereby to secure for a part of 
the community a profitable source of employment. Nor 
would the manufacturers in this kingdom have any 
right to complain of the facilities thus given to their 
foreign rivals. The inventions which they would seek 
to retain for their own advantage have cost them neither 
labour nor expense. In fact, they can in no case have 
any plea for such a restriction, except that of the 
general advantage of the community, and the cases can 
he but very few in which that plea can be successfully 
urged. The interest of the bulk of the people must, on 
the contrary, always be best promoted by that policy 
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which gives the utmoat freedom to industry, and n 
tends to lower the prices of articles of conEumptioD. 
Laws which prohibit the commuuicatjan of facilities and 
improvemeDtB are liable to be imitated by other nations, 
either iii a spirit of retaliation, or poBsibly from a belief 
in their wisdom, and both ihese reasons may be expected 
to operate most freely when the example has been set 
by a Biiceessful and powerful nation. Let us imagine 
that the American Congress, impressed with the wisdom 
of our old system of restrictions, or stung with n feeling 
of jealousy of our manufacturing superiority, had passed 
a law forbidding the communication to foreigners of the 
inventions of American citizens, bo that the machines 
already spoken of as being derived from that country 
must have been brought into o)}eration there and there 
only. It is far from being certain that while by the 
adoption of this course, England would have sustained a 
considerable injury, the Anaerican people would have 
derived any euhstantial bcnefil. In the fair and legiti- 
mate course of dealing between two people, it is so far from 
being true that what one of them gains the other must 
necessarily lose, that on the contrary, few things are more 
certain than that both may be, and almost universally will 
bcgainers by their transactions. Butneitherdocsitfol- 
low, that in unprofitable dealings what one loses must be 
gain to the other; both, on the contrary, may lose, and 
in the long run, this is almost sure to be the result. 
in the case supposed, America would lose an esccUent 
customer for a large amount of her raw produce, and her 
citizena would consequently be deprived of many articlea 
of English manufacture, which they cannot procure so 
good nor at so cheap a rate elsewhere. The capital 
rerguired for carrying on the cotton manufacture upoa 
a large scale would be withdrawn from other purauiu ' 
2 e3 
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wliicb it is profitably embaiked, and while a few might 
poBsibly he gainers, the many would be subjected to 
certain loss. 

The laws prohibiting the exportation of machinery 
£rom this country have been very considerably relaxed 
within the last ten years. Previous to 1825, the jealousy 
of our legislature in regard to the progress of foreign 
manufactures was extended so far as to interfere with 
the natural right even of working artisans to transfer 
their industry to countries where it could be most pro- 
fitably exerted. Any man who had acquired a practical 
knowledge of manufacturing processes was thereby 
rendered a prisoner in his own country ; and not only 
might the arm of the law be interposed to prevent 
his quitting his native shores, but heavy penalties were 
imposed upon all persons who should abet the expa- 
triation of one of our artisans. This disgraceful law 
has happily been expunged from our Statute-book. Its 
futility and impolicy were well described in the following 

** Resolutions of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Law of the United Kingdom, 
and its consequences, respecting Artisans leaving 
the Kingdom and residing Abroad, &c. Reported 
to the House of Commons, 21st May, 1824. 

** 1. That it appears by the evidence before this 
Committee, that notwithstanding the laws enacted to 
prevent the seduction of artisans to go abroad, many able 
and intelligent artisans have gone abroad to reside, and 
to exercise their respective arts in foreign countries ; 
and that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, in 
this country, by any mode of executing the present laws, 
or by any new law, to prevent artisans who may be so 
determined from going out of the country. 
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" 2. That although the penalties which the laws 
flict on artisBDS who disohey them, are not distinctly I 
underetood by the workmen, yet an unfavouiahle opinion [ 
is generally entertained by them of the partial and op*- 
pressive operation of these laws, as preventing them ■ 
from taking their labour and art to tlie best market j 
whilst all other classes of the community are permitted 
to go abroad, and to take their capital with them when- 
ever they tliink proper. 

" 3. That it appears also by evidence, that many 
British artisans residing abroad have been prevented 
from returning home, from an erroneous opinion that 
they have, by going abroad, violated the laws of their 
country and consequently incurred penalties under them. 

" 4. That in the opinion of this Committee, it is both 
unjust and impolitic to continue these taws ; they there- 
fore recommend their entire repeal, and that artisans 
may be at liberty to go ahrond and to relum home when- 
ever they may be so disposed, in the same manner as 
other classes of the community now go and return." 

Permission may uow be had for the exportation of all 
the more common articles of machinery. In the Act by 
which this branch of trade is at present regulated, b 
long list is given of the various articles or classes of I 
machinery the exportation of which is prohibited, but 
a discretionary power of relaxing the law is given 
to ihe Board of Trade, the branch of the government ' 
to which it seems most fitly to belong, and which 
decides upon each application, as it is made by the i 
perwin seeking to export, according to the merit; 
each particular case. Under this system, the practice | 
is uniform in regard to no many articles, that but littls 
difficulty ia experienced by the merchants, who in gene- ^ 
ral know as to what machines or implements the indul- 
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gcnce will be esteuded, and from what it will be witli- 
held, with nearly us niiich certainly at they would have 
known if each uLject had been scheduled in an Act of 
Farhanient. The principal advantage of this discre- 
tionary power vested io the Board of Trade conaiita ia 
iti leaving to that Board the power of regulating the 
matter according to the changing interests of commerce. 

The policy of reatricting thia, which might become an 
important branch of trade, was the eubject of laborioua 
investigation hy Committees of the Houae of Commons 
. which sat in 1824 and 1825. The concluding para- 
grapli of the report made by the Committee in 1825 
explains the reasona why it was thought expedient to 
leave the list of prohibitions unrepealed, and shows 
that the result of their inquiry left no doubt on the 
minds of the members of the Committee as lo the inex- 
pediency of the existing system. The paragraph liere 
aUnded to is as follows :— 

" Although your Committee are impressed with the 
opinion that tools and machinery should be regulated on 
the same principles as other articles of manufacture, yet 
inasmuch us there exist oljjections in the mind of many 
of our manufacturers on this subject which deserve the 
attention of the legislature, and as it ia possible that eir- 
cumstancea may exist which may render a prohibition 
to export certain tools and machines used in some par- 
ticular manufactures expedient, your Committee beg to 
recommend that imlil an alteration can be made iu tba 
laws on this subject H. M. Privy Council should con- 
tinue to exercise their discretion in permitting the ex- 
portation of all such tools and machinery now prohibited 
as niay appear to them not likely to be prejudicial to 
the trade or manufactures of the United Kingdom-'* 

England is, beyond all other countries, interested in 
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tlie most perfect freedom being given to this aa well as 
to e?ery other branch of coraaierce. Plated beyond all 
comparJGon at the head of civilization as regards maiiu- 
facturing tkiU, witli capital far more ample than it 
posBCBsed by any other people, with cheap and inex- 
haustible supplieH of iron and fuel, and with iastitiitions 
every way favourable to the utmost developement of the 
industry and ingenuity of her citizena, ahe must alnaya 
be able at least to maintain her superiority of positioa 
where circuniBtancea are in other respects equal ; and 
be ready to turn to the utmost advantage every improve- 
ment which may reach her in common with her leas 
poweriiil rivals. 

It ia hesideB more than probable thai the system 
which haa been adopted only with the view of protecting 
mnnufacturea may, like moat other protective eaact- 
menta, be actually prejudicial to the interest which it 
was designed to benefit. The objects aa lo which jiro- 
hibition is at present enforced are principally connected 
with the spinning and weaving -of cotton, wool, and flax, 
blanches of manufacture in which improvements arc 
conlinually going forward. The importance of these 
improvements will be at once uuderstooii when it it 
stated that many among them are calculated to introduce 
an economy into the process amounting to from 2J to i 
3 per cent, upon the cost of the fabric. This advantage j 
it would of course be the object of every manufacturer I 
to realize as speedily as possible ; hut except in the case ' 
of those who possess large capitala, none will care to' 
throw away or to sell at the mere worth of the materials 
their old machities which have cost considerable suma,' I 
and they continue therefore to use them at a disadvan-' 
tflge ; whereas, if the markets of the continent of Europe' I 
were open lo them, in which they might find purchaseri 
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for the macbines of which they are now in a manner- 
compelled to continue the use, they would not hesitata 
at once to place themselves in the^ most advantageous 
position for carrying on their processes. Their discarded 
machinery, having the recommendation of cheapness, 
and being at the same time equal, if not superior, to 
that in general use abroad, would doubtless meet with 
ready buyers there. 

The first Act passed by the English Parliament for pre* 
Tenting the exportation of machinery is dated in 1696, 
This Act prohibited the exportation of Lee's stocking'* 
frame, a machine which was invented in 1600« The 
next in order among these restrictions was passed in 
1750, and consequently after an interval of more than 
half a century. It is worthy of remark, that this Act 
was intended for the protection of the woollen and silk 
manufactures. The first of these branches of industry 
had previously flourished in England for more than 250 
years without this protection ; and as to the silk manu- 
facture, the tools and utensils employed in which were 
prohibited from being exported in this Act, it was then 
only in its infancy among us, and it never took firm 
root as one of the branches of the national industry, 
until the mounds and fences raised up by the legislature 
for its protection had been all removed, and it was left 
to work its way exposed to competition from the then 
more accomplished artisans of France. Another inter- 
val of twenty- four years passed before any fmrther Act 
of the same nature was passed. The next law, passed 
in 1774, prohibited the exportation of certain tools used 
in the cotton and linen manufacture. From that time 
the system of prohibition appears to have been in great 
favour with the legislature ; the Acts which were passed 
forbidding the exportation of implements having followed 
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each other witli rapidity and dcBcendiiig some of them 
to objects of a very trifling nature, such as " preeset 
and (lies for horn huttons," " engintB for covering 
whips," " tools for pinching of glass"— in fact, any- 
thing for which it apjwars to have been thought worth ' 
while on the part of any class of manufacturera to seek 
what they considered protection at the hands of the 
legislature through a monopoly of the implements re* , 
quired for the production of their goods. 

Considering the perfection to which this branch ofmai \ 
mifacture has been brought in this country, the value of I 
machinery exported under this system of restriction is 
quite iiiEi^ificant, so far at least as open and nndifl' 
guised trade is concerned. The declared value of the 
shipments of machinery and mill-work in each year 
■ince 1822 has been — 



1822 . 


. 116,220 


lS2tl . . 


253,984 


Ib23 . 


. 157,146 


IS30 . . 


208,rfi7 


1834 . 


. 129,fi44 


1.S31 . . 


105.491 


1S36 . 


. 212,4-20 


1S32 . . 


92,715 


1826 . 


, 228,305 


is:i3 . . 


127,064 


1627 . 


. ao 1,8-22 


1834 . . 


211,982 


IBES . 


. E62,1IS 


1339 . . 


307.951 



Theac antQB iacludc the shipments of machinery and' 

mill-work to our own colonial possessiotis and to British' 
India, which sliipmenlB have -usually made up more 
than one-half of the value of machines exported. 

In the extraordinary state of progression that has at- ■ 
tended the various branches of our staple manufactured 
and of our mining operations, tbe system of prohibition' 
as a&ctiug the exportation of machinery has not pro- , 
dnced so much effect as might Iiave been espected upon' 
the prosperity of our machinists. Their trade 1 
partaken of the general extension, but certainly not ts' ' 
the degree that would have attended it under tt different 
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tyBtem. At the present moment, our eagineen and 
mill-wrigbts may be said to have as much work upon 
their hands as the number of their workmen enables 
them to undertake, and skilled artisans such as they 
must employ, are not to be made without a long course 
of instruction. 

We have seen from the report of Dr. Kay to the Poor 
Law Commissioners to how great an extent the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire are giving employment to the 
makers of steam-engines and of spinning and weaving 
machinery. Having long resided in the immediate seat 
of the cotton-manufacture, and having given much of 
his attention to its progress, Dr. Kay is well qualified to 
inform us upon most subjects connected with it. Speak- 
ing of the present great efforts for its extension, he says, 
^* One only doubt affects the limit of the period when 
this power will be in full operation, and this arises from 
the difficulty of supplying in that time (two years) even 
with the utmost exertion of every machinist in the trade, 
the machinery which this prodigious force is intended to 
move. The impossibility of accomplishing this will, in 
the opinion of some of the most experienced manufac- 
turers, delay the period when this vast accession to the 
trade will be in full employ." 

Persons unacquainted practically with the economy 
of our factories will be at a loss how to form a judgment 
from the mere statement of the amount of steam-power, 
as to the actual amount of the extension which it will 
occasion. The additional number of hands of whom it 
will occasion the employment has already been stated ; 
from which it appears, that in only the districts compre- 
hended within Dr. Kay's report, an addition of one-fifth 
is about to be made to the productive power of our 
cotton-manufacture. The ad^tional fixed capital for 
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which the new machinery will call, is thus stated hy 
Dr. Kay : — " The outlay in buildings and machinery 
necessary to bring this horse-power into operation may 
be safely estimated at 500/. per horse-power, without 
taking into account the capital necessarily employed in 
trading transactions in connexion with the power; or, in 
other words, the erection of this power (7507 horses) 
presupposes an outlay of 3,753,500/. in buildings and 
machinery, and which outlay will occur in the cotton- 
districts of Lancashire within two years." 

It would fill many large volumes to describe the nu- 
merous inventions which during the present century 
have imparted facility to our manufacturing processes 
and given perfection to the articles made. It will not 
be expected, therefore, that any enumeration of those 
inventions should be attempted in these pages. A de- 
scription of all the improvements which have been made 
in steam-machinery alone, since the beginning of this 
century, would lead to investigations that could be pro- 
fitably entered upon only in a treatise on mechanics. 
Some of the applications and effects of these improve- 
ments will necessarily be noticed in the third section of 
the work ; and in the seventh section, which relates to 
our moral progress, it will be necessary to describe 
inventions connected with the typographical art, which 
have, during the last twenty years, given a new impulse 
to the progress of literature by reducing the labour and 
cost of the various processes so as to meet the demand 
for information which has arisen ou the part of the great 
bulk of our countrymen. 
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Cbaptxr VI. 

MINING. 

Xablt eelebrity of the mines of EngUnd — Iron — Quantity made 
st Yarioci periods from 1740 to ] 830— Hn— Ph)duce of Comisli 
mines from 1750 to 1834 — Increase since 1814— Imports and 
CEpotts of foreign tin — British tin exported — ^Value of tin-plates 
exported — Copper^Produce of Comisth mines from 1771 to 
1786, and 1796 to ld34~Total produce of English mines from 
1820 to 1834— Value of tin and copper raised in Cornwall at 
different periods during the present century — Lead — Conceal- 
ment practised by mine-owners as to the quantity of metal 
produced — Cual — AdTantuge of steam-engine in coal-mimn|(>-« 
Davy's safety-lamp — Its effect in increasing the product of 
coal>mines — Shipments from Newcastle and Sunderland in 
each year from 1801 to 1835 — Shipmenti from Stockton and 
Seaham — Prices of coal at Newcastle and Sundorland in each 
of those years— Prices in London from 1813 to 1835 — Quantity 
of coals shipped from various parts of the kingdom from 1819 
to 1835 — Produce of inland collieries — Salt — Quantity annually 
produced — Reduction and repeal of Excise-duty on salt — Quan« 
tity annually consumed since 1801 — Quantity exported from 
1827 to 1834 — Increased consumption since repeal of duty. 

From the very earliest period to which record or even 
tradition can reach, this country has been celebrated for 
ita mineral treasures. It is not intended to carry back 
our inquiries to the time when the Phoenicians traded to 
** the tin islands of Britain," described by Herodotus 
under the name of Cassiterides, or to discuss whether the 
rings and money of iron which Coesar states to have been 
in the possession of the Britons, at the time of the Roman 
invasion, were really the produce of this country, or 



whether, aa Eomc persons have supposed, they were 
acquired in barter for tin. Our inquiry into the pro- 
gress of mining aa a source of nntional wealth must ue- 
cesBarily be limited to a jierioil comparatively recent, and 
to BtBtementa of the resulta. 

No etatemcnt has ever been made which pretends to 
perfect accuracy in regard to our production of iron. 

The quantity made in England and Wales in 1140 
was estimated at 17,350 tons, tlie produce of fifty-nine 
tumaces, in which only charcoal was used. Betneen 
that time and 1188 tlie plan of smelting iron-ore by 
means of coke was introduced, and in the latter year 
there were in England, Wales, and Scotland, eighty-five 
furnaces, producing annually 68,300 tons of iron, of 
which quantity 55,200 tons were smelted with coke. In 
1796, in consequence of a tax projected by Mr, Pitt, 
upon coals at the pit, but which was not imposed, a 
careful inquiry waa made as to the condition and estent 
pf the iron-works that would have been affected by such a 
measure. On this occasion it appeared that there were — • 
TflDH of Irau. 
In England and Waica 1(14 ruinsces produciii); 10S,703 
„ Scoliand..,. 17 „ „ 16,086 

Tutfll Ml „ „ i-2-l,8"9 

In 1602 it was further estimated that forty additional 
furnaces were in use in England and Wales, and seven 
in Scotland — the total annual production of iron amount- 
ing to 170,000 tons in the year. In 1806 a bill was 
introduced into the Houae of Commons by the Minister 
for imposing a duty of 2/. per ton upon all pig-iron made 
in the kingdom. This bill was afterwards withdrawn, 
but the attempt occasioned ini^uiries to be set on foot re- 
specting tlie quantity of metal prnduccd, and it was 
stated then to amount to 250iOtX) tons annually. 
2f2 
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The following; estimate, beginning with 1823, is said 
to have been made with great care by the manager of 
one of our largest iron smetdng estabbsbments, hut the 
years to which it lefere are all too recent and too near 
together to throw much light upon the question as to the 
present process of production. The tables already 
given of the consumption of foreign iron, and the exportT- 
ation of that of home manufacture, when coupled vith 
the undoubted fact that this metal is used in the kingdom 
to a continually growing extent, and that it is now oaed 
for purposes to which it was never before applied, 
sufficiently attest the increasing productiveness of our 
iron works. 



South WalM 

StaflbiJuhitB 

Tork>hire 

Seotland 

Derbyshire 

North WnJes 

Other pUcM 

T^n 


1823. 


1825. 


1828. 


1830. 


182,325 
133,S90 
57,9-23 
27,311 
Ml.SOO 
1J,038 

2,379 


223,620 
171,735 
86,320 
35,308 

23,200 
19,184 
13,100 
3,000 


279,512 
219,492 

81,224 
32,9fia 
37, TOO 
22,3BU 
2'j.l68 
4,160 


277,643 
212,601 
ZSi-Iia 
28,926 
37,500 
17,999 

5,327 


l-li!,0(i(; 


5Sl,3fi7 


702,584 


(153,417 



Records of the produce of the tin and copper mines of 

Cornwall are kept with considerable regularity. The 
following table shows the produce of the Cornish tin 
mines, according to these records, in each year from 
175010 1S34. 
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1750. 
1751. 
1752. 
1753. 
1754. 
1755. 
1756, 
1757. 
1758. 
1759. 
1760. 
1761. 
1762. 
1763. 
1764. 
1765. 
1766. 
1767. 
1768. 
1769. 
1770. 
1771. 



Tons, 

.2,876 
.2,273 
.2,550 
.2,516 
.2,714 
.2,757 
.2,774 
.2,752 
.2,720 
.2,637 
.2,717 
.2,395 
.2,584 
.2,736 
.2,618 
.2,757 
.3,055 
.2,850 
.2,667 
.2,898 
.2,977 
.2,823 



1772. 
1773. 
1774. 
1775. 
1776. 
1777. 
1778. 
1779. 
1780. 
1781. 
1782. 
1783. 
1784. 
1785. 
1786. 
1787. 
1788. 
1789. 
1790. 
1791. 
1792. 



4 
Tons. 

.3,159 
.2,852 
.2,458 
.2,619 
.2,652 
.2,770 
.2,515 
.2,678 
.2,926 
.2,610 
.2,546 
.2,570 
.2,685 
.2,885 
.3,399 
.3,204 
.3,352 
.3,405 
.3,193 
.3,470 
.3,809 



1793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806, 
1807. 
1808« 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812, 
1813. 



Tons. 

.3,202 
.3,361 
.3,440 
.3,061 
.3,240 
.2,820 
.2,862 
.2,522 
.2,328 
.2,627 
.2,914 
.2,993 
.2,742 
.2,855 
.2,426 
.2,330 
.2,508 
.2,006 
.2,384 
.2,373 
.2,324 



1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826« 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 



Tons. 

.2,611 
.2,941 
.3,348 
.4,120 
.3,745 
.3,068 
,2,775 
.3,132 
.3,137 
.4,031 
.4,819 
.4,170 
.4,406 
.5,316 
.4,696 
.4,390 
.4,183 
.4,093 
.3,988 
.3,791 
.4,180 



The trifling degree of fluctuation obgervable in the 
amount of metal produced throughout the whole period 
embraced by this table, with the exception of the last 
twenty years, is very remarkable. If the whole eighty- 
flve years are divided into periods of five years, the ave- 
rage produce will be as follows ;— 

Tonn. 



Tons. 

1750 to 1754.., 2,585 
1755 „ 1759... 2, 728 
17Q0 „ 1764.. .2,610 
1765 „ 1769. •,9,845 
1770 „ 1774... 2,853 
1775 „ 1770.. .2,647 
1780 „ 1784... 2, 667 
1785 „ 1789... 3,249 
1790 „ 1794... 3,405 



1795 to 1799... 3,084 
1800 „ 1804... 2, 676 
1805 „ 1809... 2,572 
1810 „ 1814... 2,339 
1815 „ 1819.,. 3,444 
1820 „ 1824... 3,578 
1825 ,,1829... 4, 595 
1830 „ 1834... 4, 047 



The increase observable in the produce of the last 
twenty years is the more remarkable, because, within that 
time, the produce of the tin mines of Banca has been 

2f3 
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greatly augmented. Until 1811 the minea of Cornwall 
afforded a considerable supply of this metal to China ; 
the shipments amounting in some years to 800 tons; 
but since the restoration of the island of Banca to the 
Dutch, its mines have been rendered so productive as to 
supply the markets of China and India, and to furnish 
in addition a large quantity of tin for the continent of 
Europe. 

The importations and re-exportations of foreign. 
(Banca) tin during the last sixteen years have been — 





Imported. 


Ke-exported. 


CwU. . 


Cwt«. 


1820 


1,309 ^ 


3,047 


1821 


1,106 


652 


1822 


1,536 


1,909 


1823 


6,461 


5,502 


1824 


6,420 


4,709 


1823 


4,213 


4,709 


1826 


3,394 


5,647 


1827 


2,217 


2,933 


1828 


3,3S6 


3,258 


1829 


2,674 


2,581 


1830 


15,539 


10,426 


1831 


8,099 


12,226 


1832 


29,203 


21,720 


1833 


35,124 


39,850 


1834 


46,769 


46,685 


1835 


19,704 


23,795 



Notwithstanding the competition thus experienced by 
the tin miners of Cornwall, the demand from foreign 
countries for English tin has continued to be consider- 
able, and the exportation of tin plates has of late in- 
creased. 
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The quantities of British tin exported have been- 



C\tU. 


Cwti. 


Cwu. 


1820.... 25,852 
1821.... 29, 229 
1822....a'),843 
1823..,. 26,364 
1824.... 36, 890 
1825.... 34, 237 


1826.. ..43,645 
1827.... 49,474 
1828.... 41, 427 
1829. ...33,215 
1830. ...30,425 


1831. ...21, 763 
1832.... 31, 838 
1833. ...24,989 
1834.... 9,351 
1835.... 7,765 



No record is kept at the Custom-house of the quantity 
of tin 'plates exported, but the progress of this branch of 
industry may be inferred from the following statement of 
the value of the annual exportations, as declared by the 
merchants at the time of shipment. ' 



£. 

1815. ..275,136 
1816... 289,390 
1817... 239,062 
1818... 277,458 
1819... 167,843 
1820. ..160,671 
1821... 161, 299 



1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828 •• 



£. 

.175,280 
.209,143 
.233,115 
.185,251 
.223,460 
.281,958 
.245,453 



1829... 212, 526 
1830... 231, 922 
1831. ..215,446 
1832.. .231, 652 
1833. ..268, 742 
1834.. .324,559 



The English tin miner is protected against the foreign 
producer in the enjoyment of the home market by an 
import duty of 50 j. per cwt., which is about 80 per cent, 
upon the value of the foreign metal. 

The produce of the copper-mines of Cornwall has 
increased in a much greater proportion than that of the 
tin-mines, as appears by the following statement of the 
annual produce of the former from 1171 to II869 and 
from 1196 to 1834;— 
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1771. 
1772. 
1773. 
1774. 
1775. 
1776. 
1777, 
1778. 
1779. 
1780. 
1781. 
1782. 
1783. 
J 784. 



Tons. 

.3,347 

.3,356 

.3,320 

.3,630 

.3,596 

.3,532 

.3,386 

.2,965 

.3,734 

.2,932 

.3,450 

.3,375 

.4,296 

.4,396 



1785. 
1786. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 



Tons. 

.4,434 

.4,787 

.4,950 

.5,210 

.5,600 

.4,923 

.5,187 

.5,267 

.5,228 

.5,616 

.5,374 

.6,234 

.6,863 

.6,716 



1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 



Tons. 

.6,795 

.6,821 

.5,682 

.5,948 

.7,248 

.8,166 

.7,936 

.6,607 

.7,045 

.6,608 

.6,714 

.7,214 

.7,364 

.8,163 



1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 



.Tons. 
. 9,331 
. 7,928 
. 7,824 
. 8,226 
. 9,026 
.10,311 
. 9,921 
. 9,656 
.10,748 
.12,043 
.11,947 
.11,191 
•11,224 



The productive power of the Cornish copper mines 
has thus been increased more than threefold in th^ 
last sixty years. No statement can be given of the total 
quantity of copper raised' in the United Kingdom 
before 1820; from that year the produce has been— 



Tons. 
1820.... 8,127 
1821. ...10,288 
1822. ...11, 018 
1823.... 9,679 
1824.... 9,705 



Tons. 
1825... .10,358 
1826. ...11,093 
1827.... 12, 326 
1828. ...12,188 
1829. ...12,057 



Tons. 
1830. ..,i3, 232 
1831.. ..14,685 
1832.... 14, 450 
1833.... 13, 260 
1834.... 14, 042 



The value of this metal now annually raised in the 
kingdom exceeds one million sterling, being more than 
double the value of the quantity annually produced in 
the beginning of the present century. 

The money value of the tin and copper raised in the 
county of Cornwall at diflferent periods of the present 
century, has been :— 
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'-■ 

1801. ...Tin 254,7221 

CDpi«,..476,313f 
1806. ...r,n 344,0271 

Copt>er...730,84af 
1811. ...Tin 337,3361 

Copper... 563, 748f 
1818. ...Tin 383,340) 

Copper,. .541, 737/ 
1821. ...Tin 242,7301 

Copper. ..G28,832f 
1b26... .Tm 348,074) 

Copper... 7B8, 97 if 
lS31....Tin 300,845) 

CoppM...80e,09D} 
1834. ...Tin 321 ,8601 

Copper... 887, 902 f 


Total. 


PH«.p.rT=.. 1 


T.. 




731,035 

1,0-4,872 

301,078 

S25,083 

871,562 

1,137,045 

1,106,935 

l,209,7S2 


£. I. d. 
101 
120 10 
141 10 
114 10 
77 10 
70 
73 10 
77 


£.. 

117 
138 
I2G 
109 
111 
123 
100 
IH 



The increase thus shown in the value since the peace, 
and which apparently amounts to more than 30 per 
cent., is really much heyond tlmt rate. In 1813, the 
last jear of the war with France, the price of tin was 
134f., and of copper 113^ per ton, estimated in a cur- 
rency depreciated to the extent of 29 per cent. If the 
copper and tin produced in Cornwall in that year had 
been exchanged for gold at their market jirices, they 
would have procured only 181,270 ounces of the more 
precious metal ; whereas the produce of 1834, if simi- 
lariy exchanged, now that the currency has been 
restored to its par value, would procure 310,693 ounces 
of gold, showing an increase in the real value over the 
produce of 181.3, of 71 per ceut. 

There are no means by which to ascertain the pro- 
gress made at any time in the productiveness of the lead- 
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mines of this kingdom . To answer private purposes, the i 
individuals by whom some of the most productive of 
those mines are worked, studiously conceal the amount 
of metal which they raise. Various conjectural estimates 
have been made as to that amount, but little dependence 
can be placed upon their accuracy; and even if we 
could determine which of those estimates is nearest to 
the truth, this would afford no help towards forming a 
comparison between different periods. Neither is any 
light thrown upon the subject by our Custom-house 
records, since the extent of our exports of lead is, in a 
great degree, governed by the comparative productivenesi 
of the mines of other countries, and particularly by those 
of Adra in Spain. The extent to which these are wrought 
appears to fluctuate considerably frqm one year tg 
another. 

The value of the mineral products of England would 
be greatly inferior to what it actually is, were it not 
foT the abundant supply of good coal found in various 
districts of the kingdom. It cannot here be necessary 
to point out the many advantages which we derive 
from the possession of our coal-mines, the sources of 
greater riches than ever issued from the mines of Peru, 
or from the diamond grounds at the base of the Neela 
Mulla moimtains. But for our command of fuel, the 
inventions of Watt and Arkwright would have been of 
small account, our iron-mines must long since have 
ceased to be worked, and nearly every important branch 
of manufacture which we now possess must have been 
rendered impracticable, or at best have been conducted 
upon a comparatively insignificant scale. 

If, on the one hand, our great mechanical inventions 
owe so much to the abundance and consequent cheap- 
ness of our fuel, it is no less true that some of these 
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inventions have, on the other hand, materially a; 
Inte <^ears in bringing ahout tliat abundance. But for 
the invention of the g team-en giue, a large proportion of 
the coal-mines now profitably worked could not have been 
opened, or must have been abandoned. It is welUknowB 
that, by the consumption of one bushel of coals in tha 
furnace of a steam-boiler, a power is produced which 
in a few minutes will raise 20,000 gallons of water from i 
a depth of 350 feet ; an effect which could not be pro^ ' 
duced in a shorter time than a whole day, through tha 
continuouB labour of twenty men working with the com- 
mon pump. By thus expending a few pence, an amount 
of human labour is set free to employ which would hava 
cost fifty shillings ; and yet this circun 
from having diminished the demand for human laboui ' 
even in the actual trade where the economy is produced^ I 
has certainly caused a much g^-eater number of pergont 
to be employed in coal-mining, than could otherwii 
have been so set to work. 

Another advantage which coal-miners more especially | 
have received from the band of science is derived froii 
the safety-lamp of Davy — a discovery whiclij if esti* i 
mated by the amount of the actual good it has donet ' 
must be considered one of the greatest made in our aga i 
and country. Many productive mines are now wrougfal} 
and old collieries have been reopened, which must havt i 
lain useless but for the invention of the Davy Lamjj, 

The science of mining in all its brandies has, beside^ i 
made great advances within the present century. Itwai I 
stated by the Rev. Adam Sedgwiek, Woodwardian Pro* | 
fessor of Geology in the University of Cambridge, in his : 
examination in 1830 before a Comniitlce of the HousS 
of Commons, that " a great deal of coal appears formerly 
to have been lef^ under ground, iu consequence of a want 
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of general plans or m&ps of the underground workings ; 
a number of excavations have taken place independently 
of each other^ and the consequence is, there is a great 
' number of piers or large barriers between the old coal- 
works, some of which it may be almost impossible to 
remove." It was likewise the custom in working the 
mines, to leave large pillars of coal in order to support 
' the roof; so that at the depth of 100 fathoms little more 
than 40 per cent, of the coal was abstracted, and the 
remainder was given up as lost. In 1195 an attempt 
was made to substitute wooden pillars for a part of the 
coal previously left, and this, to a certain extent, was 
successful. At that time it was not attempted to remove 
more than one-half of each alternate pillar of coal, still 
leaving between 40 and 50 per cent, of the coal in the 
mine. In 1810 an improvement in this system was 
introduced, by means of which every intermediate pillar 
was wholly removed, and a part of the adjoining pillars 
was likewise taken away ; and by working thus, about 
80 or 90 parts out of every 100 were brought to market. 
It was in the year 1815 that Sir Humphry Davy brought 
the safety-lamp to use, and in the opinion of Mr. Buddie, 
an intelligent and experienced coal-engineer, who was 
examined in 1830 before the Committees of Lords and 
Commons concerning the coal-trade, " this operated 
as a complete renovation to many of the collieries which 
were then in a state of exhaustion. By its means, com 
bined with the system of artificial propping, every par- 
ticle of coal can now be got out of the mine before it is 
abandoned." 

The following tables, exhibiting the amount of ship- 
ments of coals made from the Tyne and the Wear in 
each year, from 1801 to 1834, may throw some light 
upon this subject. It appears from these tables, that the 
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average annual Bhipments from these two ports, in the 
"five years ending with 1818, exceeded the average ship- 
ments of the preceding five years, by upwards of 300,000 
tons, or 12J^ per cent. If those preceding five years are 
compared with the five years ending with 1835, it will 
be found that the increased shipments in the latter 
period amount to 900,000 tons per annum ; being more 
than 35 per cent, beyond the shipments at the earlier 
period, and exceeding the shipments during the first 
^we years of the century by more than 50 per cent. 
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00..^.. 


ToFortlgnPul., 


TalDl. 




Topt 


Tim. 


Tod.. 


ISOI t 


198,308 


133,562 1 


331,870 


1802 I 


310,393 


110,600 1 


426,993 


1803 1 


338,613 


117,458 I 


456,071 


1804 1 


5Je,8l2 


1,'J9,3G0 1 


676,172 


1803 1 


4rU,<l'Jl 


131 ,366 1 


596,357 


1806 1 


558,934 


123,710 1 


GM2,644 


IM07 1 


J04,3r,r 


76,674 ] 


481,041 


1509 1 


G40,G81 


42,402 1 


683,083 


1809 1 


428,610 


36,143 1 


464,753 


1810 1 


643,977 


45,733 1 


689,710 


1811 1 


678,401 


47,528 1 


725,929 


1S12 1 


671,177 


66,210 1 


737,387 


1813 1 


548, US7 


39,116 1 


587,203 


18U I 


;20,3:.0 


84,763 1 


805,013 


1815 1 


723,054 


112,450 1 


835,504 


1816 1 


71)7,100 


116,025 1 


913,123 


1817 1 


650,889 


137,262 1 


788,151 


1S18 1 


780,458 


I2e,r.2l 1 


906,979 


1S19 1 


695, H63 


10:>,297 1 


801,262 


18'JO ;; 


004,759 


118.788 2 


123,557 


1821 1 


H34,G50 


127,457 1 


962,107 


1822 1 


736,171 


143,365 1 


879,536 


1823 1 


958,109 


121,391 2 


079,500 


1834 1 


822,1-18 


129,966 1 


952,114 


1825 1 


820,020 


136,266 1 


956,892 


1826 2 


oag.afi? 


165,943 2 


265,810 


1827 1 


811,924 


173,355 1 


985,279 


18'2S 1 


921,467 


157,211 2 


078,678 


1829 1 


956,829 


163,380 2 


120,209 


1S30 2 


167,355 


197,308 2 


364,663 


1831 2 


097,617 


161,247 2 


258,864 


1833 1 


809,412 


197,337 2 


006,749 


1833 1 


•I2li-H)j 


2.13,709 2 


159,914 


1834 2 


03^,2^6 


2.10,312 2 


252,508 


1935 2 


26C,r.3( 


313,107 2 


579,638 
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o=.t.Uc. 


To Fotelen TirU. 


Toul. 




Tom. 


T0B» 


Too». 


1801 


612,137 


12,CU7 


624,804 


1803 


SOS. 419 


82,694 


891,143 


1803 


792,307 


26,942 


819,149 


1804 


793,812 


11.029 


804,841 


IM05 


830,263 


15,782 


846,045 


180G 


811,018 


7.424 


819,042 


180? 


775,997 


11,331 


787.318 


1808 


923,650 


5.455 


929,305 


1809 


8S3,944 


2,579 


861,523 


1810 


982,388 


5,080 


987.474 


1811 


876,996 


4,583 


881.573 


1812 


B97,9G4 


8,313 


906.307 


1813 


919,047 


4,715 


924,662 


1314 


9S9,090 


29,228 


1,018,318 


1815 


895,443 


45.021 


940,464 


1S16 1 


027,371 


42,215 


1,0611,586 


1817 


904,2,10 


30,811 


995,061 


1818 1 


03H,2-)r, 


41,973 


l.0S0,21B 


1813 1 


n02,833 


40,995 


1,043,885 


1820 1 


102,327 


38.227 


1,140,554 


18a 1 1 


050,443 


38,624 


1,089,067 


1822 1 


051,840 


43,509 


1,095,319 


1823 1 


317,385 


41,198 


1,358,683 


I8''4 1 


301,645 


42,063 


1,343,727 


IH'^S 1 


382,759 


41,157 


1,423,916 


182fi 1 


455,988 


38,419 


1,494,407 


1827 1 


387,100 


89.625 


1,426,734 


1828 1 


350,354 


00,743 


1,411,097 


1823 






1,497,0S9 


1830 




'.'.'.'. 


1,387,426 


1831 






l,a.i6,396 


1S32 






1,201,152 


1833 1 


176.176 


' 176,487 ' 


1,353,663 


1834 


M2,087 


149,956 


1,102,043 


1S35 


929,ltt7 


154, 53S 


1,083,723 



Within the lut few yean, a considerable coal buiineu 
hu been carriwl on from the port of Stockton, on &» 
3e2 
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river Teefli and from Seaham, an artificial harbour, on 
the coast between the Tees and the Wear, to which a 
rail-road has been carried from one of the largest col- 
lieries in the northern district. The first shipment of 
coals from Stockton occurred in 1822, when the total 
quantity was only 1224 tons. This shipment appears 
to have arisen from some accidental circumstance ; for 
no further shipments from that port occurred until 1826, 
when they amounted to 10,754 tons. The shipments in 
182*7 and 1828 were 32,182 and 66,051 tons respectively. 
No return was made during the next four years, in which 
time Seaham harbour was completed ; but in 1833, the 
fihipments from that place and Stockton, with which 
port it is connected for revenue purposes, amounted to 
582,500 tons ; in 1 834 the quantity was further increased 
to 633,4*72 tons; and in 1835, to 704,781 tons. If 
this last-mentioned quantity is added to the shipments 
from Newcastle and Sunderland, which are the shipping 
ports whence these exports would previously have been 
made, it will be found that the shipments in 1835 ex- 
ceeded those of 1801 by 2,411,450 tons; being 123 
per cent, increase upon the shipments of 1801, and 85 
per cent, increase upon those of 1814. 

The progressive increase in the shipments from the 
Newcastle coal district, as shown by the foregoing table, 
has not been the result of any stimulus given by advanc- 
ing prices. The rates at which coals, have been sold in 
London do not afford any correct view of the prices paid 
to the coal-owners, because the freight and charges in- 
curred in conveying them to the metropolis are con- 
stantly varying ; and this will be found especially the 
case, if a comparison is made between years of war and 
peace. The anxiety that has long been shown by the 
^legislature to shield the consumers of coals in London 



from unfair practices on the part of the dealers, hiia 
led to the compulsory rcgiBtratinn of priceB. So long 
a^ aa the reign of Queen Anne, an Act was passed, 
requiring tlie shipper of coals to give a certificate with 
each car^, setting forth the quantity, quality, and price 
paid for the same ; and this certificate, on the arrival of 
the ship in London, was delivered to an ofllcer at the 
Mansion House, fur the inspection of the public. The 
prices id these certificates ore stated, up to 1825, for 
Neweastle chaldrons of 53 cwts. each; from that time 
until 1832, the Imperial ehiildron, equal to 25^ cwts., 
was the standard i and aince 1832, the rates have been 
given per ton weight. To ainipUfy the matter, the prices 
here given for the whole period, from 1801 to IS35, are 
reduced to those paid per ton. The beat quality of coala 
ii given in all caaes ; and the period chosen for the 
qaotatiou is the beginning <if June in each year, at 
which time there is lees prababiiity of accidental fluc- 
tuatiouB than during the winter season. 

SUtoroenl of Priees pHid »l Nswcaatle and Suadcrinnd Car Coals 
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The following Btatement of prices pud in London, in 
July of each year, from 1813 to 1835, will ehow how' 
materially the inhabitants of this city have benefited 
through the reduction, and subsequently the repeal, of 
the duty charged upon sea-borne coals. It also exhibits 
the rate of freight and charges between Newcastle and 
the river Thames. 

Statement of the Prices of the best Newcastle Coals at the Goal 
Exchange, London, in the Month of July in every Tear, from 
1813 to 1835:— 



Duty, 7t. 6A per Ton. 


Duty, 4t. 


per Too. 


Doty repealed. 


Tears. 


Per Ton. 


Tears. 


Per Ton. 


Tears. 


Per Ton. 




«. (/• 




s. d. 




«• d. 


1813 


42 


1824 


33 4 


1831 


22 9 


1814 
1815 


44 8 
39 


1825 


23 6 


1832 


19 6 


1816 


34 8 


1826 


25 3 






1817 
1818 


31 9 

32 9 


1827 


28 3 


1833 


15 9 


1819 


30 7 


1828 


27 6 


1834 


19 


1820 
1821 


30 7 
32 6 


1829 


23 6 


1835 


20 3 


1822 


30 4 


1830 


27 6 






1823 


33 4 











The table next offered shows that the quantity of sea- 
borne coals, the produce of our mines, has been increased 
since 1819, from 4,365,040 to 6,854,053 tons, or at the 
rate of 51 per cent. 




Slutcnient of llic Qiiinlity of Coals shipped Cuostnise fiam Focti 
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the British Colunien, and to Fari:i^n Countries, in eucli yen 
ttoia 1S19 to 1834. 
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The quantity of coala, of the transniiBsion of which 
any record can be kept at our ciistom-liouBes, exhibits, 
however, biit very imperfectly the progress of the supply 
of this kind of fuel. The seat of various manufactures 
having in great part been determined by the preeence 
in certain districts of cheap fuel, and the growth of 
population having by that menns been greatest in or 
near to some of our principal coal-fields, the quantity 
of fuel brought into consumption without the necessity 
of its being shipped, and thereby coming under the cog- 
nizance of the Cu8tom-hou«e, is constantly increasing 
in a much greater ratio than that of sea-borne coal. 
Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Nottingham, 
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Derby, Leicester, Birmingbain, Wolverhampton, Co- 
ventry, and the Potteries in Staffordshire, are all sup- 
plied with this necessary element of manufactures at 
their own doors, for which reason it is quite impossible 
to ascertain the amount of fuel there consumed. It 
is certain, however, that every increase in the amount 
of the manufactures produced in those districts must 
be taken as an evidence of the increased production of 
coals. The establishment of canals and nul-roads has, 
besides, had the effect of bringing many places within 
the reach of inland collieries, which were formerly, in 
this respect, dependent altogether upon supplies brought 
by sea* So long ago as 1816 it was matter of complaint 
on the part of the coal owners of Northumberland an^ 
Purbam, that they were thus subjected to great and 
}nereasing competition, and a deputation from thft body 
was then sent throughout the kingdom to inquire into 
the quantity of coals passing by inland navigation and 
by rail-roads in different parts of the country. In a 
report made by the members of this deputation, it was 
stated that the quantity thus distributed amounted to 
4,018,508 Newcastle chaldrons, or 10,808,046 tons, 
namely-^ 

In Yorkshire 067,40G cbuldronb, or 2,563,626 tons 

Perbyshire 355,554 ,, 942,218 ,, 

Nottinghamshire 186,666 ,, 494,665 ,, 

Leicestershire 66,666 ,, 176,665 ,, 

Warwickshirf 162,962 ,, 431,849,, 

Staffordahir© 300,000 ,, 795,000 ,, 



Quantity that passes tqwardp the Eastern SeaitMi*5,4()4,023 tons 
An ec^ual quantity believed to pass tuwa^s the 
West and South , 5,404,023 tons 



Quantity carried by caaals and j^aiiways 10,^08,046 tons 
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The quantities here given can have been nothing more 
than an approximation to the truth. If at all correct at 
the time they were stated, we may be certain that the 
tonnage must be far greater, now that the wants of the 
country are so multiplied through the increase of popu- 
lation, and the still greater increase of manufactures, and 
that the means of distribution, also, are multiplied. 

The great consumption of inland coal, as here as- 
sumed, will not appear excessive to those who have in- 
quired into the subject. For smelting one ton of iron it 
may be assumed that four tons of coals are required * ; 
and if we further assume that the quantity of iron pro- 
duced in the country amounts to 150,000 tons in the year 
— a quantity believed to be below the truth — it will follow 
that .3,000,000 tons of coals are consumed in the single 
process of producing pig or cast iron. To convert this 
comparatively raw material into bar iron, and to manu- 
facture the latter into the numerous articles of hardware 
which are made, must add so materially to the consump- 
tion of coals, that we should probably be within the 
truth in estimating the quantity consumed throughout 
the kingdom in all the various branches of the iron trade, 
at more than 5,000,000 tons per annum. The town of 
Sheffield alone, as already shown, requires for manufac- 
turing purposes about 350,000 tons. 

Among the mineral productions of England, salt has 
long been an article of considerable importance. The 
mines from which English salt is produced in the fossil 

* Mr. David Mushet has stated that '< a ton of iron is made 
at some furnaces under three tons of coals, and at others eight or 
nine ions are required for the same purpose.** Owing to the re- 
cent employment in Scotland of heatt d air for smelting iron ore, 
it is said that one ton of iron is produced by the heat given out by 
two tons eight cwt of coals. 
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or folid form, are situated in Cheshire, near the town of 
NoTthwich. Brine springs are also found in the same 
neighbourhood, as well as in other counties, and chiefly 
in Staffordshire and Worcestershire. Nearly the whole 
of the fossil or rock salt that is raised is exported, some 
to Ireland, but the principal part to the north of Europe. 
A small quantity is used to strengthen the brine yielded 
by salt-springs, from which the salt used for domestic 
purposes, and also a large part of what is exported, is 
produced by evaporation. 

The chief part of the Cheshire salt, both fossil and 
manufactured, is sent down the river Weaver to liver- 
pool, for distribution and exportation; only a small 
proportion being conveyed to other places by canal and 
land-carriage. The white salt made from the Stafford- 
shire springs is chiefly exported from Hull, while that 
from Worcestershire finds an outlet at Gloucester. The 
following table exhibits the quantities of white and rock- 
salt sent down the river Weaver in each year from 1803 
to 1835. If to the quantity here stated 100,000 tons of 
white salt are added annually for the produce of springs 
in other counties, and for that part of the Cheshire salt 
which is not sent to Liverpool, it is probable that the 
total produce of this mineral in England will be very 
neariy ascertained. 
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Tean. 


Rock Salt. 


White Salt. 


Total. 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1803 . . 


57,699 


122,537 


180,236 


1804 . . 


57,087 


126,775 


183,862 


1805 . . 


60,830 


180,498 


241,328 


1806 . . 


52,620 


157,124 


209,744 


1807 . i 


54,187 


180,165 


234,352 


1808 • . 


47,916 


123,693 


171 ,609 


1809 . . 


63,520 


192,590 


256,110 


1810 . . 


50,564 


205,800 


256,864 


1811 . • 


49,277 


120,487 


169,764 


1812 . . 


54,140 


159,361 


213,504 


1813 . . 


47,230 


149,074 


196,304 


1814 . . 


101,075 


233,249 


334,324 


1815 . . 


88,741 


236,373 


325,114 


1816 . . 


74,286 


121,728 


196,014 


1817 . . 


59,446 


148,709 


208,155 


1818 . . 


93,582 


214,931 • 


308,513 


1819 • • 


85,935 


179,939 


265,874 


1820 . . 


82,956 


188,808 


271,764 


1821 . . 


91,867 


147,822 


239,689 


1822 . . 


110,785 


151,431 


262,216 


1823 . . 


125,658 


170,401 


296,059 


1824 • . 


121,459 


162,365 


283,824 


1825 . . 


89,551 


252,876 


342,427 


1826 . » 


51,522 


232,026 


283,528 


1827 . , 


45,829 


271 ,535 


317,364 


1828 . , 


66,883 


289,225 


356,108 


1829 . . 


82,830 


321 ,462 


404,292 


1830 . . 


97,077 


336,245 


433,322 


1831 . . 


90,742 


301 ,679 


392,421 


1832 . . 


94,400 


345,896 


440,296 


1833 . • 


05,706 


383,669 


479,375 


1834 . . 


82,179 


376,220 


458,399 


1835 • • 


61,505 


298,543 


360,048 



Up to the year 1823^ salt wai subject to an Exciie 
duty of fifteen shillings per bushel, which was reduced 
in that year to two shillings j and since the 5th of 
January, 1825, the duty has been wholly repealed. 
Tbe foUowi9g U^ble shows the total quantify of salt 
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made, and the proportion taken for consumption in 
each year from 1801 to 1817, the latest period to which 
the account was called for hy Parliament previous to 
the repeal of the duty; subsequent to that event 
there are of course no means for obtaining £uch infor- 
mation. We may, however, make an approximation 
towards the truth for the eight. years from 1827 to 1834 
by means of the preceding table, and of the statements 
which will be found below of the quantities exported 
during those years, the difference between the quantities 
produced and exported representing the internal con- 
sumption of the country. 



Tears. 


Bashels made. 


Basbels taken for 
consumption. 


1801 


9,469,491 


1,822,683 


18U2 


9,582,713 


1,863,402 


1803 


8,741,808 


1,996,261 


1804 


8,933,324 


2,065.776 


1805 


10,210,004 


1,951,602 


1806 


10,891,085 


1,910,453 


1807 


10,872,672 


1,912,462 


1808 


8,903,162 


1,907,273 


1809 


9,849,499 


1,965,161 


1810 


11,929,728 


1,999,486 


1811 


10,387,932 


2,038,252 


1812 


9,468,689 


2,047,392 


1813 


11,067,603 


2,037,931 


1814 


12, 182, 4})7 


2,045,892 


1815 


15,084,644 


2,136,912 


1816 


11,559,950 


2,003,243 


1817 


9,357,482 


1,939,674 



Bushels of Rock and White Salt exported in each year 

from 1827 to 1834. 



1827 


• 


• 7,475,025 


1831 . 


. 9,932,214 


1828 


• 


♦ 8,993,124 


1832 . 


. 10,561,861 


1829 


• 


. 10,574,951 


1833 . 


. 11,670,434 


1830 


9 


. 10,499,778 


1834 . 


. 11,093,674 
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Of the quantity exported in the last of these years, 

(1834.) 



Russia took • • • • 


1,206,910 bushels 


Denmark • • • 


795,060 ,, 


Prussia » • • » 


971,780 ,, 


Holland » , • 


514,340 ^, 


Belginm • • • « 


619,228 ,, 


Sweden and Norway • • 


252,735 ,, 


Germany • • • • 


304,602 1, 


British North American Colonies 


1,970,236 ,, 


United States of America . « 


3,792,586 ,, 


Western Coast of Africa • • 


216,480 ,, 


New South Wales • • 


113,986 ,, 


Guernseyi Jersey, &c. • • 


140,120 ,, 



the remaining quantity (195,611 bushels) was sent in 
small shipments to the West Indies, ports in the Me* 
diterranean, Brazil, &c. 

Assuming the correctness of the estimate first given 
respecting the production of salt, and deducting from 
the quantities assigned to each of the years from 1827 
to 1834, the quantities exported in those years, it will 
be found that the quantity retailed for use within the 
kingdom has in each year been as follows : — 



1827 • • 9,219,535 bushels 

1828 . . 9,251,196 ,, 

1829 • • 9,596,729 ,, 

1830 • .10,833,102 ,, 



1831 • . 9,764,626 bushels 

1832 , .11,049,979 ,, 

1833 . ,11,504,566 ,' 

1834 . .11,242,286 „ 



The average of these quantities is 10,307,752 bushels, 
while the average consumption of the eight years from 
1801 to 1808, as given by the Excise table, was 1,928,739 
bushels, showing thus an increase between those periods 
of more than 430 per cent. 

During the continuance of the high duty, the pro 
prietors of salt-works charged, in addition to the duty, 
more than double the price which they now demand, as 
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an equivalent for the greater capital embarked and the 
increased risk attending the business. 

Since the repeal of thq duty, saH has been much more 
used than formerly by the poot in many parts of the 
country for salting provisions'; and it has besides been 
applied to many purposes hi the arts^ as a substitute for 
kelp, barilla, and potasB, in the manufacture of glass 
and soap, and also in the manufacture of bleaching salts; 
purpose^ to which it would not have been applied but 
for the great reduction in its price. 



END OP SECTION TWO. 
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